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DAVID  POINDEXTER^S 
DISAPPEARANCE. 


Among  the  records  of  the  English  state 
trials  are  to  be  found  many  strange  stories,  which 
would,  as  the  phrase  is,  make  the  fortune  of  a 
modern  novelist.  But  there  are  also  numerous 
cases,  not  less  stimulating  to  imagination  and 
curiosity,  which  never  attained  more  than  local 
notoriety,  of  which  the  law  was  able  to  take  but 
comparatively  small  cognizance,  although  they 
became  subjects  of  much  unofficial  discussion  and 
mystification.  Among  these  cases  none,  perhaps, 
is  better  worth  recalling  than  that  of  David 
Poindexter.  It  will  be  my  aim  here  to  tell  the 
tale  as  simply  and  briefly  as  possible — to  repeat 
it,  indeed,  very  much  as  it  came  to  my  ears  while 
living,  several  years  ago,  near  the  scene  in  which 
its  events  took  place.  There  is  a  temptation  to 
amplify  it,  and  to  give  it  a  more  recent  date  and 
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a  different  setting;  but  (other  considerations 
aside)  the  story  might  lose  in  force  and  weight 
more  than  it  would  thereby  gain  in  artistic  bal- 
ance and  smoothness. 

David  Poindexter  was  a  younger  son  of  an 
old  and  respected  family  in  Sussex,  England. 
He  was  born  in  London  in  1785.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  with  a  view  to  his  entering  the 
clerical  profession,  and  in  the  year  1810  he  ob- 
tained a  living  in  the  little  town  of  Witton,  near 
Twickenham,  known  historically  as  the  home  of 
Sir  John  Suckling,  The  Poindexters  had  been 
much  impovershed  by  the  excesses  of  David's 
father  and  grandfather,  and  David  seems  to  have 
had  few  or  no  resources  beyond  the  very  modest 
stipend  appertaining  to  his  position.  He  was,  at 
all  events,  poor,  though  possessed  of  capacities 
which  bade  fair  to  open  to  him  some  of  the  higher 
prizes  of  his  calling;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  evidence  that  he  chafed  at  his  poverty, 
and  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  inherited  no 
small  share  of  the  ill-regulated  temperament 
which  had  proved  so  detrimental  to  the  elder  gen- 
erations of  his  family. 

Personally  he  was  a  man  of  striking  aspect, 
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having  long,  dark  hair,  heavily-marked  eyebrows, 
and  blue  eyes  ;  his  mouth  and  chin  were  graceful 
in  contour,  but  wanting  in  resolution ;  his  figure 
was  tall,  well  knit,  and  slender.  He  was  an  elo- 
quent preacher,  and  capable,  when  warmed  by  his 
subject,  of  powerfully  affecting  the  emotions  of 
his  congregation.  He  was  a  great  favorite  with 
women  —  whom,  however,  he  uniformly  treated 
with  coldness — and  by  no  means  unpopular  with 
men,  toward  some  of  whom  he  manifested  much 
less  reserve.  Nevertheless,  before  the  close  of  the 
second  year  of  his  incumbency  he  was  known  to  be 
paying  his  addresses  to  a  young  lady  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. Miss  Edith  Saltine,  the  only  child  of  an 
ex-army  officer.  The  colonel  was  a  widower,  and 
in  poor  health,  and  since  he  was  living  mainly  on 
his  half -pay,  and  had  very  little  to  give  his  daugh- 
ter, the  affair  was  looked  upon  as  a  love  match, 
the  rather  since  Edith  was  a  handsome  young 
woman  of  charming  character.  The  Keverend 
David  Poindexter  certainly  had  every  appearance 
of  being  deeply  in  love ;  and  it  is  often  seen  that 
the  passions  of  reserved  men,  when  once  aroused, 
are  stronger  than  those  of  persons  more  generally 
demonstrative. 
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Colonel  Saltine  did  not  at  first  receive  his  pro- 
posed son-in-law  with  favor.  He  was  a  valetudi- 
narian,  and  accustomed  to  regard  his  daughter  as 
his  nurse  by  right,  and  he  resented  the  idea  of 
her  leaving  him  forlorn  for  the  sake  of  a  good- 
looking  parson.  It  is  very  likely  that  his  objec- 
tions might  have  had  the  effect  of  breaking  off 
the  match,  for  his  daughter  was  devotedly  at- 
tached to  him,  and  hardly  questioned  his  right  to 
dispose  of  her  as  he  saw  fit ;  but  after  a  while  the 
worthy  gentleman  seems  to  have  thought  better 
of  his  contrariness.  Poindexter  had  strong  per- 
suasive powers,  and  no  doubt  made  himself  per- 
sonally agreeable  to  the  colonel,  and,  moreover,  it 
was  arranged  that  the  latter  should  occupy  the 
same  house  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poindexter  after 
they  were  married.  Nevertheless,  the  colonel 
was  not  a  man  to  move  rapidly,  and  the  engage- 
ment had  worn  along  for  nearly  a  year  without 
the  wedding-day  having  been  fixed.  One  winter 
evening  in  the  early  part  of  December,  Poindex- 
ter dined  with  the  colonel  and  Edith,  and  as  the 
gentlemen  were  sitting  over  their  wine  the  lover 
spoke  on  the  topic  that  was  uppermost  in  his 
thoughts,  and  asked  his  host  whether  there  was 
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any  good  reason  why  tlie  marriage  should  not  be 
consummated  at  once. 

"  Christmas  is  at  hand,"  the  young  man  re- 
marked ;  "  why  should  it  not  be  rendered  doubly 
memorable  by  granting  this  great  boon?" 

"  For  a  parson,  David,  you  are  a  deuced  impa- 
tient man,"  the  colonel  said. 

"Parsons  are  human,"  the  other  exclaimed 
with  warmth. 

"Humph!  I  suppose  some  of  them  are.  In 
fact,  David,  if  I  didn't  believe  that  there  was 
something  more  in  you  than  texts  and  litanies  and 
the  Athanasian  creed,  I'll  be  hanged  if  I'd  ever 
have  let  you  look  twice  at  Edith.  That  girl  has 
got  blood  in  her  veins,  David ;  she's  not  to  be 
thrown  away  on  any  lantern-jawed,  white-livered 
doctor  of  souls,  I  can  tell  you." 

David  held  his  head  down,  and  seemed  not  to 
intend  a  reply ;  but  he  suddenly  raised  his  eyes, 
and  fixed  them  upon  the  colonel's.  "  You  know 
what  my  father  was,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  distinct 
voice ;  "  I  am  my  father's  son." 

"  That  idea  has  occurred  to  me  more  than 
once,  David,  and  to  say  the  truth,  I've  liked  you 
none  the  less  for  it.    But,  then,  what  the  deuce 
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should  a  fellow  like  you  want  to  do  in  a  pulpit  ? 
I  respect  the  cloth  as  much  as  any  man,  I  hope, 
but  leaving  theory  aside,  and  coming  down  to 
practice,  aren't  there  fools  and  knaves  enough  in 
the  world  to  carry  on  that  business,  without  a  fel- 
low of  heart  and  spirit  like  you  going  into  it  ? " 

"  Theory  or  no  theory,  there  have  been  as 
great  men  in  the  pulpit  as  in  any  other  position," 
said  David,  gloomily. 

"  I  don't  say  to  the  contrary :  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, and  all  that :  but  what  I  do  say  is,  if  a  man 
is  great  in  the  pulpit,  it's  a  pity  he  isn't  some- 
where else,  where  he  could  use  his  greatness  to 
more  advantage." 

"  Well,"  remarked  David,  in  the  same  somber 
tone,  "  I  am  not  contented  :  so  much  I  can  admit 
to  the  father  of  the  woman  I  love.  But  you 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that  men  nowadays  are  called 
to  my  profession  not  so  much  by  the  Divine  sum- 
mons as  by  the  accident  of  birth.  Were  it  not 
for  the  law  of  primogeniture,  Colonel  Saltine,  the 
Church  of  England  would  be,  for  the  most  part, 
a  congregation  without  a  clergyman." 

"  Gad !  I'm  much  of  your  opinion,"  returned 
the  colonel,  with  a  grin;  "but  there  are  two 
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doors,  you  know,  for  a  second  son  to  enter  the 
world  by.  If  lie  doesn't  fancy  a  cassock,  lie  can 
put  on  His  Majesty's  uniform." 

"  JSTeither  the  discipline  nor  the  activity  of  a 
soldier's  life  would  suit  me,"  David  answered. 

So  far  as  I  know  my  own  nature,  what  it  craves 
is  freedom,  and  the  enjoyment  of  its  capacities. 
Only  under  such  conditions  could  I  show  what  I 
am  capable  of.  In  other  words,"  he  added,  with 
a  short  laugh,  "  ten  thousand  a  year  is  the  profes- 
sion I  should  choose." 

"  Ah,"  murmured  the  colonel,  heaving  a  sigh, 
"  I  doubt  that's  a  profession  we'd  all  of  us  like  to 
practice  as  well  as  preach.  What!  no  more 
wine  ?  Oh,  ay,  Edith,  of  course !  Well,  go  to 
her,  sir,  if  you  must ;  but  when  you  come  to  my 
age  you'll  have  found  out  which  wears  the  best — 
woman  or  the  bottle.  I'll  join  you  presently,  and 
maybe  we'll  see  what  can  be  done  about  this  mar- 
rying business." 

So  David  went  to  Edith,  and  they  had  a 
clear  hour  together  before  they  heard  the  colo- 
nel's slippered  tread  hobbling  through  the  hall. 
Just  before  he  opened  the  door,  David  had 
said : 
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"  I  sometimes  doubt  whether  you  wholly  love 
me,  after  all."    And  she  had  answered: 

"  If  I  do  not,  it  is  because  I  sometimes  feel  as 
if  you  were  not  your  real  self." 

The  colonel  heard  nothing  of  this  odd  bit  of 
dialogue ;  but  when  he  had  subsided,  with  his  us- 
ual grunt,  into  his  ami-chair  beside  the  fire-place, 
and  Edith  had  brought  him  his  foot-stool  and  his 
pipe,  and  put  the  velvet  skull-cap  on  his  bald  pate, 
he  drew  a  long  whiff  of  tobacco  smoke,  and  said  : 

"  If  you  young  folks  want  to  set  up  house- 
keeping a  month  from  to-day,  you  can  do  it,  for 
all  I  care." 

Little  did  any  one  of  the  three  suspect  what 
that  month  was  destined  to  bring  forth. 

David  Poindexter's  father  had  been  married 
twice,  his  second  wife  dying  within  a  year  of  her 
wedding-day,  and  two  weeks  after  bringing  David 
into  the  world.  This  lady,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Lambert,  had  a  brother  who  was  a  gentleman  farm- 
er, and  a  tolerably  successful  one.  His  farm  was 
situated  in  the  parish  of  Witton,  and  he  owned  a 
handsome  house  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  itself. 
He  and  David's  father  had  been  at  one  time  great 
friends,  insomuch  that  David  was  named  after 
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him,  and  Lambert,  as  his  godfather  as  well  as  un- 
cle, presented  the  child  with  the  usual  silver  mug. 
Lambert  was  never  known  to  have  married,  but 
there  were  rumors,  dating  as  far  as  back  David's 
earliest  recollections,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  en- 
tertained a  secret  and  obscure  passion  for  some 
foreign  woman  of  great  beauty,  but  of  doubtful 
character  and  antecedents.  Nobody  could  be 
found  who  had  ever  seen  this  woman,  or  would 
accept  the  responsibility  of  asserting  that  she  actu- 
ally existed ;  but  she  afforded  a  convenient  means 
of  accounting  for  many  things  that  seemed  mys- 
terious in  Mr.  Lambert's  conduct.  At  length, 
when  David  was  about  eight  years  old,  his  god- 
father left  England  abruptly,  and  without  telling 
any  one  whither  he  was  going  or  when  he 
would  return.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  never  did 
return,  nor  had  any  certain  news  ever  been  heard 
of  him  since  his  departure.  Neither  his  house 
nor  his  farm  was  ever  sold,  however,  though  they 
were  rented  to  more  than  one  tenant  during  a 
number  of  years.  It  was  said,  also,  that  Lambert 
held  possession  of  some  valuable  real  estate  in 
London.  Nevertheless,  in  process  of  time  he  was 
forgotten,  or  remembered  only  as  a  name.  And 
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the  new  generation  of  men,  though  they  might 
speak  of  "  the  old  Lambert  House/'  neither  knew 
nor  cared  how  it  happened  to  have  that  title.  For 
aught  they  could  tell,  it  might  have  borne  it  ever 
since  Queen  Elizabeth's  time.  Even  David  Poin- 
dexter  had  long  ceased  to  think  of  his  uncle  as 
anything  much  more  substantial  than  a  dream. 

He  was  all  the  more  surprised,  therefore, 
when,  on  the  day  following  the  interview  just 
mentioned,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  late 
David  Lambert's  lawyers.  It  informed  him  in 
substance  that  his  uncle  had  died  in  Constantino- 
ple, unmarried  (so  far  as  could  be  ascertained),  in- 
testate, and  without  blood-relations  surviving  him. 
Under  these  circumstances,  his  property,  amount- 
ing to  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds, 
the  bulk  of  which  was  invested  in  land  and  houses 
in  the  city  of  London,  as  well  as  the  country-seat 
in  Witton  known  as  the  old  Lambert  House,  and 
the  farm  lands  thereto  appertaining  —  all  this 
wealth,  not  to  mention  four  or  five  thousand 
pounds  in  ready  money,  came  into  possession  of 
the  late  David  Lambert's  nearest  of  kin,  who,  as 
it  appeared,  was  none  other  than  the  Reverend 
David  Poindexter.    Would  that  gentleman,  there- 
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fore,  be  kind  enough,  at  his  convenience,  to  advise 
his  obedient  servants  as  to  what  disposition  he 
wished  to  make  of  his  inheritance? 

It  was  a  Saturday  morning,  and  the  young 
clergyman  was  sitting  at  his  study  table ;  the  fire 
was  burning  in  the  grate  at  his  right  hand,  and 
his  half-written  sermon  lay  on  the  desk  before 
him.  After  reading  the  letter,  at  first  hurriedly 
and  amazedly,  afterward  more  slowly,  with  fre- 
quent pauses,  he  folded  it  up,  and,  still  holding 
it  in  his  hand,  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  re- 
mained for  the  better  part  of  an  hour  in  a  state  of 
deep  preoccupation.  Many  changing  expressions 
passed  across  his  face,  and  glowed  in  his  dark-blue 
eyes,  and  trembled  on  the  curves  of  his  lips.  At 
last  he  roused  himself,  sat  erect,  and  smote  the 
table  violently  with  his  clinched  hand.  Yes,  it 
was  true — it  was  real ;  he,  David  Poindexter,  an 
hour  ago  the  poor  imprisoned  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England — he,  as  by  a  stroke  of  magic, 
was  free,  powerful,  emancipated,  the  heir  of  seven 
thousand  pounds  a  year !  And  what  about  to- 
morrow's sermon  ? 

He  rose  up  smiling,  with  a  vivid  color  in  his 
cheeks  and  a  bright  sparkle  in  his  eyes.  He 
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stretched  himself  to  his  full  height,  threw  ont 
his  arms,  and  smote  his  chest  with  both  fists. 
What  a  load  was  gone  from  his  heart !  What  a 
new  ardor  of  life  was  this  that  danced  in  his 
veins !  He  walked  with  long  strides  to  the  win- 
dow, and  threw  it  wide  open,  breathing  in  the 
rush  of  bright  icy  air  with  deep  inhalations. 
Freedom !  emancipation !  Yonder,  above  the 
dark,  level  boughs  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  rose 
the  square,  gray  tower  of  the  church.  Yesterday 
it  was  the  incubus  of  his  vain  hopes;  to-day  it 
was  the  tomb  of  a  dead  and  despised  past.  What 
had  David  Poindexter  to  do  with  calling  sinners 
to  repentance  ?  Let  him  first  find  out  for  himself 
what  sin  was  like.  Then  he  looked  to  the  right, 
where  between  the  leafless  trees  Colonel  Saltine's 
little  dwelling  raised  its  red-tile  roof  above  the  high 
garden-wall.  And  so,  Edith,  you  doubted  wheth- 
er I  were  at  all  times  my  real  self  ?  You  shall 
not  need  to  make  that  complaint  hereafter.  As 
for  to-morrow's  sermon — I  am  not  he  who  wrote 
sermons,  nor  shall  I  ever  preach  any.  Away 
with  it,  therefore! 

He  strode  back  to  the  table,  took  up  the  sheets 
of  manuscript  from  the  desk,  tore  them  across, 
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and  laid  4liem  on  the  burning  coals.  They 
smoldered  for  a  moment,  then  blazed  up,  and 
the  draught  from  the  open  window  whisked  the 
blackened  ashes  up  the  chimney.  David  stood, 
meanwhile,  with  his  arms  folded,  smiling  to  him- 
self, and  repeating,  in  a  low  voice  : 

"  Never  again — never  again — never  again." 

By-and-by  he  reseated  himself  at  his  desk,  and 
hurriedly  wrote  two  or  three  notes,  one  of  which 
was  directed  to  Miss  Saltine.  He  gave  them  to  his 
servant  with  an  injunction  to  dehver  them  at 
their  addresses  during  the  afternoon.  Looking  at 
his  watch,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  it  was  al- 
ready past  twelve  o'clock.  He  went  up-stairs, 
packed  a  small  portmanteau,  made  some  changes 
in  his  dress,  and  came  down  again  with  a  buoyant 
step.  There  was  a  decanter  half  full  of  sherry 
on  the  sideboard  in  the  dining-room ;  he  poured 
out  and  drank  two  glasses  in  succession.  This 
done,  he  put  on  his  hat,  and  left  the  house  with 
his  portmanteau  in  his  hand,  and  ten  minutes 
later  he  had  intercepted  the  London  coach,  and 
was  bowling  along  on  his  way  to  the  city. 

There  was  a  dramatic  instinct  in  David,  as  in 
many  eloquent  men  of  impressionable  tempera- 
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ment,  which  caused  him  every  now  and  then  to 
look  upon  all  that  was  occurring  as  a  sort  of  play, 
and  to  resolve  to  act  his  part  in  a  telling  and  pict- 
uresque manner.  On  that  Saturday  afternoon 
he  had  an  interview  with  the  late  Mr.  Lambert's 
lawyers,  and  they  were  struck  by  his  calm,  lofty, 
and  indifferent  bearing.  He  seemed  to  regard 
worldly  prosperity  as  a  thing  beneath  him,  yet  to 
feel  in  a  half-impatient  way  the  responsibility 
which  the  control  of  wealth  forced  upon  him. 

"  It  is  my  purpose  not  to  allow  this  legacy  to 
interfere  permanently  with  my  devotion  to  my 
higher  duties,"  he  remarked,  "  but  I  have  taken 
measures  to  enable  myself  to  place  these  affairs 
upon  a  fixed  and  convenient  footing.  I  pre- 
sume," he  added,  fixing  his  eyes  steadily  upon  his 
interlocutor,  "that  you  have  thoroughly  investi- 
gated the  possibility  of  there  being  any  claimant 
nearer  than  myself  ? " 

"No  such  claimant  could  exist,"  the  lawyer 
replied,  "  unless  the  late  Mr.  Lambert  had  married 
and  had  issue." 

"Is  there,  then,  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  contemplated  the  contingency  that  has  hap- 
pened ?  " 
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"  If  he  bestowed  any  thought  at  all  upon  the 
subject,  that  contingency  could  hardly  have  failed 
to  present  itself  to  his  mind,"  the  lawyer  an- 
swered. 

David  consented  to  receive  the  draft  for  a 
thousand  pounds  which  was  tendered  him,  and 
took  his  leave.  He  returned  to  his  rooms  at  the 
Tavistock  Hotel,  Covent  Garden.  In  the  even- 
ing, after  making  some  changes  in  his  costume,  he 
went  to  the  theatre,  and  saw  Kean  play  something 
of  Shakespeare's.  When  the  play  was  over,  and 
he  was  out  in  the  frosty  air  again,  he  felt  it  im- 
possible to  sleep.  It  was  after  midnight  before 
he  returned  to  his  hotel,  with  flushed  cheeks, 
and  a  peculiar  brilliance  in  his  eyes.  He  slept 
heavily,  but  awoke  early  in  the  morning  with  a 
slight  feeling  of  feverishness.  It  was  Sunday 
morning.  He  thought  of  his  study  in  the  parson- 
age at  Witton,  with  its  bright  fire,  its  simplicity, 
its  repose.  He  thought  of  the  church,  and  of  the 
congregation  which  he  would  never  face  again. 
And  Edith — what  had  been  her  thoughts  and 
dreams  during  the  night  ?  He  got  up,  and  went 
to  the  window.  It  looked  out  upon  a  narrow,  in- 
closed court.    The  sky  was  dingy,  the  air  was  full 
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of  the  muffled  tnmult  of  the  city.  His  present 
state,  as  to  its  merely  external  aspect,  was  cer- 
tainly not  so-agreeable  as  that  of  the  morning  be- 
fore. Ay,  but  what  a  vista  had  opened  now 
which  then  was  closed !  David  dressed  himself, 
and  went  down  to  his  breakfast.  While  sitting 
at  his  table  in  the  window,  looking  out  upon  the 
market-place,  and  stirring  his  cup  of  Mocha,  a 
gentleman  came  up  and  accosted  him. 

"Am  I  mistaken,  or  is  your  name  Poindex- 
ter?'' 

David  looked  up,  and  recognized  Harwood 
Courtney,  a  son  of  Lord  Derwent.  Courtney  was 
a  man  of  fashion,  a  member  of  the  great  clubs, 
and  a  man,  as  they  say,  with  a  reputation.  He 
was  a  good  twenty  years  older  than  David,  and 
had  been  the  companion  of  the  latter's  father  in 
some  of  his  wildest  escapades.  To  David,  at  this 
moment,  he  was  the  representative  and  symbol  of 
that  great,  splendid,  unregenerate  world,  with 
which  it  was  his  purpose  to  make  acquaintance. 

"You  are  not  mistaken,  Mr.  Courtney,"  he 
said,  quietly.  "Have  you  breakfasted?  It  is 
some  time  since  we  have  met." 

"  Why,  yes,  egad !    If  I  remember  right,  you 
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were  setting  out  on  another  road  than  that  which 
I  was  travelling.  However,  we  sinners,  you 
know,  depend  upon  you  parsons  to  pull  us  up  in 
time  to  prevent  any — er — any  very  serious  catas- 
trophe!   Ha!  ha!" 

"  I  understand  you ;  but  for  my  part  I  have 
left  the  pulpit,"  said  David,  uttering  the  irrevoca- 
ble words  with  a  carelessness  which  he  himself 
wondered  at. 

By  Jove  !  "  exclaimed  Courtney,  with  a  little 
intonation  of  surprise  and  curiosity,  which  his 
good  breeding  prevented  him  from  formulating 
more  explicitly.  As  David  made  no  rejoinder, 
he  presently  continued :  "  Then — er — perhaps  you 
might  find  it  in  your  way  to  dine  with  me  this 
evening.  Only  one  or  two  friends — a  very  quiet 
Sunday  party." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  David.  "  I  had  intended 
going  to  bed  betimes  to-night;  but  it  will  give 
me  pleasure  to  meet  a  quiet  party." 

"  Then  that's  settled,"  exclaimed  Courtney ; 
"  and  meanwhile,  if  you've  finished  your  coflEee, 
what  do  you  say  to  a  turn  in  the  Eow  ?  I've  got 
my  trap  here,  and  a  breath  of  air  will  freshen  us 
up." 
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David  and  Courtney  spent  the  day  together, 
and  by  evening  the  young  ex-clergyman  had  made 
the  acquaintance  of  many  of  the  leading  men 
about  town.  He  had  also  allowed  the  fact  to 
transpire  that  his  pecuniary  standing  was  of  the 
soundest  kind ;  but  this  was  done  so  skillfully 
— with  such  a  lofty  air — that  even  Courtney,  who 
was  as  cynical  as  any  man,  was  by  no  means  con- 
vinced that  David's  change  of  fortune  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  his  relinquishing  the  pulpit. 
"  David  Poindexter  is  no  fool,"  he  remarked,  con- 
fidentially, to  a  friend.  "  He  has  double  the  stuff 
in  him  that  the  old  fellow  had.  You  must  get  up 
early  to  get  the  better  of  a  man  who  has  been  a 
parson,  and  seen  through  himseK!" 

David,  in  fact,  felt  himseK  the  superior,  intel- 
lectually and  by  nature,  of  most  of  the  men  he 
saw.  He  penetrated  and  comprehended  them,  but 
to  them  he  was  impenetrable ;  a  certain  air  of  au- 
thority rested  upon  him;  he  had  abandoned  the 
service  of  God;  but  the  training  whereby  he  had 
fitted  himself  for  it  stood  him  in  good  stead ;  it 
had  developed  his  insight,  his  subtlety,  and, 
strange  to  say,  his  powers  of  dissimulation.  Con- 
trary to  what  is  popularly  supposed,  his  study  of 
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the  affairs  of  the  other  world  had  enabled  him  to 
deal  with  this  world's  affairs  with  a  half-con- 
temptuous facility.  As  for  the  minor  technicali- 
ties, the  social  pass-words,  and  so  forth,  to  which 
much  importance  is  generally  ascribed,  David  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  them ;  first,  because  he  was 
a  man  of  noble  manners,  naturally  as  well  as  by 
cultivation;  and,  secondly,  because  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  a  clergyman  acted  as  a  sort  of  breast- 
plate against  criticism.  It  would  be  thought  that 
he  chose  to  appear  ignorant  of  that  which  he  re- 
ally knew. 

As  for  Mr.  Courtney's  dinner,  though  it  may 
doubtless  have  been  a  quiet  one  from  his  point  of 
view,  it  differed  considerably  from  such  Sunday 
festivities  as  David  had  been  accustomed  to.  A 
good  deal  of  wine  was  drunk,  and  the  conversa- 
tion (a  little  cautious  at  first,  on  David's  account) 
gradually  thawed  into  freedom.  It  was  late  when 
they  rose  from  table ;  and  then  a  proposition  was 
made  to  go  to  a  certain  well-known  club  in  St. 
James's  Street.  David  went  with  the  rest,  and, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  played  cards  for 
money;  he  lost  seven  hundred  pounds  —  more 
money  than  he  had  handled  during  the  last  three 
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years — bnt  lie  kept  his  head,  and  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  drove  with  Courtney  to  the  lat- 
ter's  lodgings,  with  five  hundred  pounds  in  his 
pocket  over  and  above  the  sum  with  which  he 
had  begun  to  play.  Here  was  a  wonderful  change 
in  his  existence ;  but  it  did  not  seem  to  him  half 
so  wonderful  as  his  reason  told  him  it  was.  It 
seemed  natural — as  if,  after  much  wandering,  he 
had  at  last  found  his  way  into  the  place  where  he 
belonged.  It  is  said  that  savages,  educated  from 
infancy  amid  civilized  surroundings,  will,  on 
breathing  once  more  their  native  air,  tear  oflE  their 
clothes  and  become  savages  again.  Somewhat 
similar  may  have  been  David's  case,  who,  inherit- 
ing in  a  vivid  degree  the  manly  instincts  of  his 
forefathers,  had  forcibly  and  by  constraint  of  cir- 
cumstances lived  a  life  wholly  opposed  to  these 
impulses — an  artificial  life,  therefore.  But  now  at 
length  he  had  come  into  his  birthright,  and  felt  at 
home. 

One  episode  of  the  previous  evening  remained 
in  his  memory :  it  had  produced  an  effect  upon 
him  out  of  proportion  with  its  apparent  signifi- 
cance. A  gentleman,  a  guest  at  the  dinner,  a 
small  man  with  sandy  hair  and  keen  gray  eyes,  on 
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being  presented  to  David  had  looked  at  him  with 
an  expression  of  shrewd  perplexity,  and  said : 

"  Have  we  not  met  before  ? 

"  It  is  possible,  but  I  confess  I  do  not  recollect 
it,"  replied  David. 

"The  name  was  not  Poindexter,"  continued 
the  other,  "but  the  face — pardon  me — I  could 
have  taken  my  oath  to." 

"  Where  did  this  meeting  take  place  ? "  asked 
David,  smihng. 

"  In  Paris,  at  's,"  said  the  gray-eyed  gen- 
tleman (mentioning  the  name  of  a  well-known 
French  nobleman). 

"  You  are  quite  certain  of  that  ? " 

"Yes.    It  was  but  a  month  since." 

"I  was  never  in  Paris.  For  three  years  I 
have  hardly  been  out  of  sight  of  London,"  David 
answered.    "  What  was  your  friend's  name  ?  " 

"It  has  slipped  my  memory,"  he  replied. 
"  An  Italian  name,  I  fancy.  But  he  was  a  man — 
pardon  me — of  very  striking  appearance,  and  I 
conversed  with  him  for  more  than  an  hour." 

Now  it  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  occur- 
rence for  two  persons  to  bear  a  close  resemblance 
to  each  other,  but  (aside  from  the  fact  that  David 
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was  anything  but  an  ordinary-looking  man)  this 
mistake  of  his  new  acquaintance  affected  him 
oddly.  He  involuntarily  associated  it  with  the  in- 
ternal and  external  transformation  which  had  hap- 
pened to  him,  and  said  to  himself : 

"  This  counterpart  of  mine  was  prophetic :  he 
was  what  I  am  to  be — what  I  am."  And  fantas- 
tic though  the  notion  was,  he  could  not  rid  him- 
self of  it. 

David  returned  to  Witton  about  the  middle 
of  the  week.  In  the  interval  he  had  taken  meas- 
ures to  make  known  to  those  concerned  the  revo- 
lution of  his  affairs,  and  to  have  the  old  Lambert 
mansion  opened,  and  put  in  some  sort  of  condition 
for  his  reception.  He  had  gone  forth  on  foot,  an 
unknown,  poor,  and  humble  clergyman;  he  re- 
turned driving  behind  a  pair  of  horses,  by  far  the 
most  important  personage  in  the  town;  and  yet 
this  outward  change  was  far  less  great  than  the 
change  within.  His  reception  could  scarcely  be 
called  cordial ;  though  not  wanting  in  the  techni- 
cal respect  and  ceremony  due  to  him  as  a  gentle- 
man of  wealth  and  influence,  he  could  perceive  a 
half -concealed  suspense  and  misgiving,  due  unmis- 
takably to  his  attitude  as  a  recreant  clergyman. 
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In  fact,  his  worthy  parishioners  were  in  a  terrible 
quandary  how  to  reconcile  their  desire  to  stand 
well  with  their  richest  fellow-townsman,  and  their 
dismayed  recognition  of  that  townsman's  scandal- 
ous professional  conduct.  David  smiled  at  this, 
but  it  made  him  bitter  too.  He  had  intended 
once  more  to  call  the  congregation  together,  and 
frankly  to  explain  to  them  the  reasons,  good  or 
bad,  which  had  induced  him  to  withdraw  from 
active  labor  in  the  church.  But  now  he  deter- 
mined to  preserve  a  proud  and  indifferent  silence. 
There  was  only  one  person  who  had  a  right  to 
call  him  to  account,  and  it  was  not  without  fear- 
fulness  that  he  looked  forward  to  his  meeting 
with  her.  However,  the  sooner  such  fears  are 
put  at  rest  the  better,  and  he  called  upon  Edith  on 
the  evening  of  his  arrival.  Her  father  had  been 
in  bed  for  two  days  with  a  cold,  and  she  was  sit- 
ting alone  in  the  little  parlor. 

She  rose  at  his  entrance  with  a  deep  blush, 
and  a  look  of  mixed  gladness  and  anxiety.  Her 

'  eyes  swiftly  noted  the  change  in  his  dress,  for  he 
had  considerably  modified,  though  not  as  yet 
wholly  laid  aside,  the  external  marks  of  his  pro- 

i  fession.    She  held  back  from  him  with  a  certain 
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strangeness  and  timidity,  so  that  he  did  not  kisG 
her  cheek,  but  only  her  hand.  The  first  words  of 
greeting  were  constrained  and  conventional,  but 
at  last  he  said : 

"  All  is  changed,  Edith,  except  our  love  for 
each  other." 

"  I  do  not  hold  you  to  that,"  she  answered^ 
quickly. 

"  But  you  can  not  turn  me  from  it,"  he  said, 
with  a  smile. 

"I  do  not  know  you  yet,"  said  she,  looking 
away. 

"  When  I  last  saw  yon,  you  said  you  doubted 
whether  I  were  my  real  self.  I  have  become  my 
real  self  since  then." 

"  Because  you  are  not  what  you  were,  it  does 
not  follow  that  you  are  what  you  should  be." 

"  Surely,  Edith,  that  is  not  reasonable.  I  was 
what  circmiistances  forced  me  to  be,  henceforth  I 
shall  be  what  God  made  me." 

"Did  God,  then,  have  no  hand  in  those  cir- 
cumstances ? " 

"  Not  more,  at  all  events,  than  in  these." 

Edith  shook  her  head.  "  God  does  not  ab- 
solve us  from  holy  vows." 
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"  But  how  if  I  can  not,  with  loyalty  to  my  in- 
ner conscience,  hold  to  those  vows  ? "  exclaimed 
David,  with  more  warmth.  ^^I  have  long  felt 
that  1  was  not  fitted  for  this  sacred  calling.  Be- 
fore the  secret  tribunal  of  my  self-knowledge,  I 
have  stood  charged  with  the  sin  of  hypocrisy.  It 
has  been  God's  will  that  I  be  delivered  from  that 
sin." 

"  Why  did  you  not  say  that  before,  David  ? " 
she  demanded,  looking  at  him.  "  Why  did  you 
remain  a  hypocrite  until  it  was  for  your  worldly 
benefit  to  abandon  your  trust  ?  Can  you  say,  on 
your  word  of  honor,  that  you  would  stand  where 
you  do  now  if  you  were  still  poor  instead  of 
rich?" 

"  Men's  eyes  are  to  some  extent  opened  and 
their  views  are  confirmed  by  events.  They  make 
our  dreams  and  forebodings  into  realities.  We 
question  in  our  minds,  and  events  give  us  the  an- 
swers." 

"Such  an  argument  might  excuse  any  vil- 
lainy," said  Edith,  lifting  her  head  indig- 
nantly. 

"Yillany!  Do  you  use  that  word  to  me?" 
exclaimed  David. 
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"  Not  unless  your  own  heart  bids  me — and,  1 
do  not  know  your  heart." 

"Because  you  do  not  love  me?" 

"  You  may  be  right,"  replied  Edith,  striving 
to  steady  her  voice ;  "  but  at  least  I  believed  I 
loved  you." 

"  You  are  cured  of  that  belief,  it  seems — as  I 
am  cured  of  many  foolish  faiths,"  said  David, 
witl^  gloomy  bitterness.  "  Well,  so  be  it !  The 
love  that  waits  upon  a  fastidious  conscience  is 
never  the  deepest  love.  My  love  is  not  of  that 
complexion.  Were  it  possible  that  the  shadow  of 
sin,  or  of  crime  itself,  could  descend  upon  you,  it 
would  but  render  you  dearer  to  me  than  be- 
fore." 

"  You  may  break  my  heart,  David,  if  you 
will,"  cried  the  girl,  tremulously,  yet  resolutely, 
"but  I  reverence  love  more  than  I  love  you." 

David  had  turned  away  as  if  to  leave  the 
room,  but  he  paused  and  confronted  her  once 
more. 

"  At  any  rate,  we  will  understand  each  other," 
said  he.  "  Do  you  make  it  your  condition  that  I 
should  go  back  to  the  ministry  ? " 

Edith  was  still  seated,  but  the  condition  of  the 
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crisis  compelled  her  to  rise.  She  stood  before 
him,  her  dark  eyes  downcast,  her  lips  trembling^ 
nervously  drawing  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
through  the  clasp  of  the  other.  She  was  tempted 
to  yield  to  him,  for  she  could  imagine  no  happi- 
ness in  life  without  him ;  but  a  rare  sanity  and 
integrity  of  mind  made  her  perceive  that  he  had 
pushed  the  matter  to  a  false  alternative.  It  was 
not  a  question  of  preaching  or  not  preaching  ser- 
mons, but  of  sinful  apostasy  from  an  upright  life. 
At  last  she  raised  her  eyes,  which  shone  like  dark 
jewels  in  her  pale  countenance,  and  said,  slowly, 
"  We  had  better  part." 

Then  my  sins  be  upon  your  head ! "  cried 
David,  passionately. 

The  blood  mounted  to  her  cheeks  at  the  in- 
justice of  this  rejoinder,  but  she  either  could  not 
or  would  not  answer  again.  She  remained  erect 
and  proud  until  the  door  had  closed  between 
them ;  what  she  did  after  that  neither  David  nor 
any  one  else  knew. 

The  apostate  David  seems  to  have  determined 
that,  if  she  were  to  bear  the  burden  of  his  sins, 
they  should  be  neither  few  nor  light.  His  life 
for  many  weeks  after  this  interview  was  a  scandal 
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and  a  disgrace.  The  old  Lambert  mansion  was 
the  scene  of  carousals  and  excesses  such  as  re- 
called the  exploits  of  the  monks  of  Medmenham. 
Harwood  Courtney,  and  a  score  of  dissolute  gen- 
tlemen like  him,  not  to  speak  of  other  visitors, 
thronged  the  old  house  day  and  night ;  drinking, 
gaming,  and  yet  wilder  doings  gave  the  sober  lit- 
tle town  no  rest,  till  the  Keverend  David  Poin- 
dexter  was  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Wicked 
Parson.  Meanwhile  Edith  Saltine  bore  herself 
with  a  grave,  pale  impassiveness,  which  some  ad- 
mired, others  wondered  at,  and  others  deemed  an 
indication  that  she  had  no  heart.  If  she  had  not, 
so  much  the  better  for  her ;  for  her  father  was 
almost  as  difficult  to  manage  as  David  himself. 
The  old  gentleman  could  neither  comprehend  nor 
forgive  what  seemed  to  him  his  daughter's  im- 
measurable perversity.  One  day  she  had  been  all 
for  marrying  a  poor,  unknown  preacher ;  and  the 
next  day,  when  to  marry  him  meant  to  be  the 
foremost  lady  in  the  neighborhood,  she  dismissed 
him  without  appeal.  And  the  worst  of  it  was 
that,  much  as  the  poor  colonel's  mouth  watered  at 
the  feasts  and  festivities  of  the  Lambert  mansion, 
he  was  prevented  by  the  fatality  of  his  position 
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from  taking  any  part  in  them.  So  Edith  conld 
find  no  peace  either  at  home  or  abroad  ;  and  if  it 
dwelt  not  in  her  own  heart,  she  was  indeed  for- 
lorn. 

What  may  have  been  the  cost  of  all  this  dissi- 
pation it  was  difficult  to  say,  but  several  observant 
persons  were  of  opinion  that  the  parson's  income 
could  not  long  stand  it.  There  were  rumors  that 
he  had  heavy  bills  owing  in  several  quarters, 
which  he  could  pay  only  by  realizing  some  of  his 
investments.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  said  that 
he  played  high  and  constantly,  and  usually  had 
the  devil's  luck.  But  it  is  impossible  to  gauge 
the  truth  of  such  stories,  and  the  Wicked  Parson 
himself  took  no  pains  either  to  deny  or  confirm 
them.  He  was  always  the  loudest,  the  gayest, 
and  the  most  reckless  of  his  company,  and  the 
leader  and  inspirer  of  all  their  wild  proceedings ; 
but  it  was  noticed  that,  though  he  laughed  often, 
he  never  smiled  ;  and  that  his  face,  when  in  re- 
pose, bore  traces  of  anything  but  happiness.  For 
I  some  cause  or  other,  moreover  —  but  whether 
1  maliciously  or  remorsefully  was  open  to  ques- 
tion— he  never  entirely  laid  aside  his  clerical 
j    garb ;  he  seemed  either  to  delight  in  profaning  it, 
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or  to  retain  it  as  the  reminder  and  scourge  of  his 
own  wickedness. 

One  night  there  was  a  great  gathering  up  at 
the  mansion,  and  the  noise  and  music  were  kept 
up  till  well  past  the  small  hours  of  the  morning. 
Gradually  the  guests  departed,  some  going  toward 
London,  some  elsewhere.  At  last  only  Harwood 
Courtney  remained,  and  he  and  David  sat  down 
in  the  empty  dining-room,  disorderly  with  the  re- 
mains of  the  carousal,  to  play  picquet.  They 
played,  with  short  intermissions,  for  nearly 
twenty-four  hours.  At  last  David  threw  down 
his  cards,  and  said,  quietly : 

^^Well,  that's  all.  Give  me  until  to-mor- 
row." 

"  With  all  the  pleasure  in  life,  my  boy,"  re- 
plied the  other ;  "  and  your  revenge,  too,  if  you 
like.  Meanwhile,  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to 
take  a  nap." 

You  may  do  so  if  you  please,"  said  David  ; 
"  for  my  part,  I  must  take  a  turn  on  horseback 
first.  I  can  never  sleep  till  I  have  breathed  fresh 
air." 

They  parted  accordingly,  Courtney  going  to 
his  room,  and  David  to  the  stables,  whence  he 
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presently  issued,  mounted  on  his  bay  mare,  and 
rode  eastward.  On  his  way  he  passed  Colonel 
Saltine's  house,  and  drew  rein  for  a  moment  be- 
side it,  looking  up  at  Edith's  window.  It  was 
between  four  and  five  o'clock  of  a  morning  in 
early  April ;  the  sky  was  clear,  and  all  was  still 
and  peaceful.  As  he  sat  in  the  saddle  looking  up, 
the  blind  of  the  window  was  raised  and  the  sash 
itself  opened,  and  Edith,  in  her  white  night-dress, 
with  her  heavy  brown  hair  falling  round  her  face 
and  on  her  shoulders,  gazed  out.  She  regarded 
him  with  a  half-bewildered  expression,  as  if  doubt- 
ing of  his  reality,  For  a  moment  they  remained 
thus ;  then  he  waved  his  hand  to  her  with  a  wild 
gesture  of  farewell,  and  rode  on,  passing  imme- 
diately ont  of  sight  behind  the  dark  foliage  of  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon. 

On  reaching  the  London  high-road  the  horse- 
man paused  once  more,  and  seemed  to  hesitate 
what  course  to  pursue ;  but  finally  he  turned  to 
the  right,  and  rode  in  a  southerly  direction.  The 
road  wound  gently,  and  dipped  and  rose  to  cross 
low  hills ;  trees  bordered  the  way  on  each  side ; 
and  as  the  sun  rose  they  threw  long  shadows  west- 
ward, while  the  birds  warbled  and  twittered  in 
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the  fields  and  hedges.  By-and-by  a  clump  of 
woodland  came  into  view  about  half  a  mile  off, 
the  road  passing  through  the  midst  of  it.  As  Da- 
vid entered  it  at  one  end,  he  saw,  advancing  to- 
ward him  through  the  shade  and  sunlight,  a  rider 
mounted  on  a  black  horse.  The  latter  seemed  to 
be  a  very  spirited  animal,  and  as  David  drew  near 
it  suddenly  shied  and  reared  so  violently  that  any 
but  a  practiced  horseman  would  have  been  un- 
seated. No  catastrophe  occurred,  however,  and  a 
moment  afterward  the  two  cavaliers  were  face  to 
face.  No  sooner  had  their  eyes  met  than,  as  if 
by  a  common  impulse,  they  both  drew  rein,  and 
set  staring  at  each  other  with  a  curiosity  which 
merged  into  astonishment.  At  length  the  stranger 
on  the  black  horse  gave  a  short  laugh,  and 
said : 

"  I  perceive  that  the  same  strange  thing  has 
struck  us  both,  sir.  If  you  won't  consider  it  un- 
civil, I  should  like  to  know  who  you  are.  My 
name  is  Giovanni  Lambert." 

"  Giovanni  Lambert,"  repeated  David,  with  a 
slight  involuntary  movement ;  "  unless  I  am  mis- 
taken, I  have  heard  mention  of  you.  But  you 
are  not  Italian?" 
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"  Only  on  my  mother's  side.  Bnt  you  have 
the  advantage  of  me." 

"  You  will  understand  that  I  could  not  have 
heard  of  you  without  feehng  a  strong  desire  to 
meet  you,"  said  David,  dismounting  as  he  spoke. 
"  It  is,  I  think,  the  only  desire  left  me  in  the 
world.  I  had  marked  this  wood,  as  I  came  along, 
as  an  inviting  place  to  rest  in.  Would  it  suit  you 
to  spend  an  hour  here,  where  we  can  converse  bet- 
ter at  our  ease  than  in  saddle  ;  or  does  time  press 
you  ?  As  for  me,  I  have  little  more  to  do  with 
time." 

"  I  am  at  your  service,  sir,  with  pleasure,"  re- 
turned the  other,  leaping  lightly  to  the  ground, 
and  revealing  by  the  movement  a  pair  of  small 
pistols  attached  to  the  belt  beneath  his  blue  riding 
surtout.  It  was  in  my  mind,  also,  to  stretch  my 
legs  and  take  a  pull  at  my  pipe,  for,  early  as  it  is, 
I  have  ridden  far  this  morning." 

At  the  point  where  they  had  halted  a  green 
lane  branched  off  into  the  depths  of  the  wood, 
and  down  this  they  passed,  leading  their  horses. 
When  they  were  out  of  sight  of  the  road  they 
made  their  animals  fast  in  such  a  way  that  they 
could  crop  the  grass,  and  themselves  reclined  at 
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the  foot  of  a  broad-limbed  oak,  and  they  remained 
in  converse  there  for  upward  of  an  hour. 

In  fact,  it  must  been  several  hours  later  (for 
the  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens)  when  one  of 
them  issued  from  the  wood.  He  was  mounted  on 
a  black  horse,  and  wore  a  blue  surtout  and  high 
boots.  After  looking  up  and  down  the  road,  and 
assuring  himself  that  no  one  was  in  sight,  he 
turned  his  horse's  head  toward  London,  and  set 
off  at  a  round  canter.  Coming  to  a  cross-road,  he 
turned  to  the  right,  and  rode  for  an  hour  in  that 
direction,  crossing  the  Thames  near  Hampton 
Wick.  In  the  afternoon  he  entered  London  from 
the  south,  and  put  up  at  an  obscure  hostelry. 
Having  seen  his  horse  attended  to,  and  eaten 
something  himself,  he  went  to  bed  and  slept 
soundly  for  eighteen  hours.  On  awaking,  he  ate 
heartily  again,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in 
writing  and  arranging  a  quantity  of  documents 
that  were  packed  in  his  saddle-bags.  The  next 
morning  early  he  paid  his  reckoning,  rode  across 
London  Bridge,  and  shaped  his  course  toward  the 
west. 

Meanwhile  the  town  of  Witton  was  in  vast 
perturbation.     When  Mr.  Harwood  Courtney 
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woke  up  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  came  yawning 
down-stairs  to  get  his  breakfast,  he  learned,  in  an- 
swer to  his  inquiries,  that  nothing  had  been  seen 
of  David  Poindexter  since  he  rode  away  thirteen 
hours  ago.  Mr.  Courtney  expressed  anxiety  at 
this  news,  and  dispatched  his  own  valet  and  one  of 
David's  grooms  to  make  investigations  in  the 
neighborhood.  These  two  personages  investigated 
to  such  good  purpose  that  before  night  the  whole 
neighborhood  was  aware  that  David  Poindexter 
had  disappeared.  By  the  next  morning  it  became 
evident  that  something  had  happened  to  the 
Wicked  Parson,  and  some  people  ventured  to 
opine  that  the  thing  which  had  happened  to  him 
was  that  he  had  run  away.  And  indeed  it  was 
astonishing  to  find  to  how  many  worthy  people 
this  evil-minded  parson  was  in  debt.  Every 
other  man  you  met  had  a  bill  against  the  Eev- 
erend  David  Poindexter  in  his  pocket;  and  as 
the  day  wore  on,  and  still  no  tidings  of  the 
missing  man  were  received,  individuals  of  the 
sheriff  and  bailiff  species  began  to  be  distinguish- 
able amid  the  crowd.  But  the  great  sensation 
was  yet  to  come.  How  the  report  started  no  one 
knew,  but  toward  supper-time  it  passed  from 
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month  to  mouth  that  Mr.  Harwood  Courtney,  in 
the  course  of  his  twenty-four  hours  of  picquet 
with  Poindexter,  had  won  from  the  latter  not  his 
ready  money  alone,  but  the  entire  property  and 
estates  that  had  accrued  to  him  as  nearest  of  kin 
to  the  late  David  Lambert.  And  it  was  added 
that,  as  the  debt  was  a  gambling  transaction,  and 
therefore  not  technically  recoverable  by  process  of 
law,  Mr.  Courtney  was  naturally  very  anxious  for 
his  debtor  to  put  in  an  appearance.  Now  it  so 
happened  that  this  report,  unlike  many  others 
ostensibly  more  plausible,  was  true  in  every  par- 
ticular. 

Probably  there  was  more  gossip  at  the  supper- 
tables  of  Witton  that  night  than  in  any  other  town 
of  ten  times  the  size  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and 
it  was  formally  agreed  that  Poindexter  had  escaped 
to  the  Continent,  and  would  either  remain  in  hid- 
ing there,  or  take  passage  by  the  first  opportunity 
to  the  American  colonies,  or  the  United  States, 
as  they  had  now  been  called  for  some  years  past. 
Nobody  defended  the  reverend  apostate,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  nobody  pretended  to  be  sorry  for 
Mr,  Harwood  Courtney ;  it  was  generally  agreed 
that  they  had  both  of  them  got  what  they  de- 
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served.  The  only  question  was.  What  was  to  be- 
come of  the  property  ?  Some  people  said  it  ought 
to  belong  to  Edith  Saltine  ;  but  of  course  poetical 
justice  of  that  kind  was  not  to  be  expected. 

Edith,  meanwhile,  had  kept  herself  strictly 
secluded.  She  was  the  last  person  who  had  seen 
David  Poindexter,  but  she  had  mentioned  the 
fact  to  no  one.  She  was  also  the  only  person  who 
did  not  believe  that  he  had  escaped,  but  who  felt 
convinced  that  he  was  dead,  and  that  he  had  died 
by  his  own  hand.  That  gesture  of  farewell  and 
of  despair  which  he  had  made  to  her  as  he  van- 
ished behind  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  had  for  her  a 
significance  capable  of  only  one  interpretation. 
Were  he  alive,  he  would  have  returned. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  following  the 
events  just  recorded,  the  solitude  of  her  room 
suddenly  became  terrible  to  Edith,  and  she  was 
irresistibly  impelled  to  dress  herself  and  go  forth 
in  the  open  air.  She  wound  a  veil  about  her 
head,  and,  avoiding  the  main  thoroughfare,  slipped 
out  of  the  town  unperceived,  and  gained  the  free 
country.  After  a  while  she  found  herself  ap- 
proaching a  large  tree,  which  spread  its  branches 
across  a  narrow  lane  that  made  a  short-cut  to  the 
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London  highway.  Beneath  the  tree  was  a  natural 
seat,  formed  of  a  fragment  of  stone,  and  here 
David  and  she  had  often  met  and  sat.  It  was  a 
mild,  still  evening;  she  sat  down  on  the  stone, 
and  removed  her  veil.  The  moon,  then  in  its 
first  quarter,  was  low  in  the  west,  and  shone  be- 
neath the  branches  of  the  tree. 

Presently  she  was  aware — though  not  by  any 
sound — that  some  one  was  approaching,  and  she 
drew  back  in  the  shadow  of  the  tree.  Down  the 
lane  came  a  horseman,  mounted  on  a  tall,  black 
horse.  The  outline  of  his  figure  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  rode  fixed  Edith's  gaze  as  if  by  a 
spell,  and  made  the  blood  hum  in  her  ears.  Near- 
er he  came,  and  now  his  face  was  discernible  in 
the  level  moonlight.  It  was  impossible  to  mis- 
take that  countenance :  the  horseman  was  David 
Poindexter.  His  costume,  however,  was  differ- 
ent from  any  he  had  ever  before  worn  ;  there  was 
nothing  clerical  about  it ;  nor  was  that  black  horse 
from  the  Poindexter  stables.  Then,  too,  how 
noiselessly  he  rode ! — as  noiselessly  as  a  ghost. 
That,  however,  must  have  been  because  his 
horse's  hoofs  fell  on  the  soft  turf.  He  rode 
slowly,  and  his  head  was  bent  as  if  in  thought ; 
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but  almost  before  Edith  could  draw  her  breath, 
much  less  to  speak,  he  had  passed  beneath  the 
boughs  of  the  tree,  and  was  riding  on  toward 
the  village.  Now  he  had  vanished  in  the  vague 
light  and  shadow,  and  a  moment  later  Edith 
began  to  doubt  whether  her  senses  had  not 
played  her  a  trick.  A  superstitious  horror  fell 
upon  her;  what  she  had  seen  was  a  spirit,  not 
living  flesh  and  blood.  She  knelt  down  by  the 
stone,  and  remained  for  a  long  time  with  her 
face  hidden  upon  her  arms,  and  her  hands  clasped, 
sometimes  praying,  sometimes  wondering  and 
fearing.  At  last  she  rose  to  her  feet,  and  hastened 
homeward  through  the  increasing  darkness.  But 
before  she  had  reached  her  house  she  had  discov- 
ered that  what  she  had  seen  was  no  ghost.  The 
whole  village  was  in  a  fever  of  excitement. 

Everybody  was  full  of  the  story.  An  hour 
ago  who  should  appear  riding  quietly  up  the  vil- 
lage street  but  David  Poindexter  himself  —  at 
least,  if  it  were  not  he,  it  was  the  devil.  He 
seemed  to  take  little  notice  of  the  astonished 
glances  that  were  thrown  at  him,  or,  at  any  rate, 
not  to  understand  them.  Instead  of  going  to  the 
Lambert  mansion,  he  had  alighted  at  the  inn,  and 
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asked  the  innkeeper  whether  he  might  have  lodg- 
ing there.  But  when  the  innkeeper,  who  had 
known  the  reverend  gentleman  as  well  as  he  knew 
his  own  sign-board,  had  addressed  him  by  name, 
the  other  had  shaken  his  head,  seemed  perplexed, 
and  had  affirmed  that  his  name  was  not  Poindex- 
ter  but  Lambert ;  and  had  added,  upon  further  in- 
quiry, that  he  was  the  onlj^  son  of  David  Lam- 
bert, and  was  come  to  claim  that  gentleman's 
property,  to  which  he  was  by  law  entitled;  in 
proof  whereof  he  had  produced  various  documents, 
among  them  the  certificates  of  his  mother's 
marriage  and  of  his  own  birth.  As  to  David 
Poindexter,  he  declared  that  he  knew  not  there 
was  such  a  person  ;  and  although  no  man  in  his 
senses  could  be  made  to  believe  that  David  Poin- 
dexter and  this  so-called  Lambert  were  twain,  and 
not  one  and  the  same  individual,  the  latter  stoutly 
maintained  his  story,  and  vowed  that  the  truth 
would  sooner  or  later  appear  and  confirm  him. 
Meanwhile,  however,  one  of  his  creditors  had  had 
him  arrested  for  a  debt  of  eight  hundred  pounds ; 
and  Harwood  Courtney  had  seen  him,  and  said  that 
he  was  ready  to  pledge  his  salvation  that  the  man 
was  Poindexter  and  nobody  else.    So  here  the 
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matter  rested  for  the  present.  But  wlio  ever 
heard  of  so  strange  and  audacious  an  attempt  at 
imposition  ?  The  man  had  not  even  made  any  ef- 
fort to  disguise  himself  further  than  to  put  on  a 
different  suit  of  clothes  and  get  another  horse; 
and  why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  was  inconceivable, 
had  he  come  back  to  Witton,  instead  of  going  to 
any  other  part  of  the  earth's  surface  ?  What 
could  he  expect  here,  except  immediate  detection, 
imprisonment,  and  ruin  ?  Was  he  insane  ?  He 
did  not  seem  to  be  so  ;  but  that  interpretation  of 
his  conduct  was  not  only  the  most  charitable  one, 
but  no  other  could  be  imagined  that  would  ac- 
count for  the  facts. 

Witton  slept  but  little  that  night ;  but  who 
shall  describe  its  bewilderment  when,  early  in  the 
morning,  a  constable  arrived  in  the  village  with 
the  news  that  the  dead  body  of  the  Eeverend  Da- 
vid Poindexter  had  been  found  in  some  woods 
about  fifteen  miles  off,  and  that  his  bay  mare  had 
been  picked  up  grazing  along  the  roadside  not  far 
from  home!  Upon  the  heels  of  this  intelligence 
came  the  corpse  itself,  lying  in  a  country  wagon, 
and  the  bay  mare  trotting  behind.  It  was  taken 
out  and  placed  on  the  table  in  the  inn  parlor, 
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where  it  immediately  became  the  center  of  a 
crowd  half  crazy  with  curiosity  and  amazement. 
The  cause  of  death  was  found  to  be  the  breaking 
of  the  vertebral  column  jurt  at  the  base  of  the 
neck.  There  was  no  other  injury  on  the  body, 
and,  allowing  for  the  natural  changes  incident  to 
death,  the  face  was  in  every  particular  the  face  of 
David  Poindexter.  The  man  who  called  himself 
Lambert  was  now  brought  into  the  room,  and 
made  to  stand  beside  the  corpse,  which  he  re- 
garded with  a  certain  calm  interest.  The  resem 
blance  between  the  two  was  minute  and  astonish- 
ing ;  it  was  found  to  be  impossible,  upon  that  evi- 
dence alone,  to  decide  which  was  David  Poin- 
dexter. 

The  matter  was  brought  to  trial  as  promptly 
as  possible.  A  great  number  of  witnesses  iden- 
tified the  prisoner  as  David  Poindexter,  but  those 
who  had  seen  the  corpse  mostly  gave  their  evi- 
dence an  opposite  inclination;  and  four  persons 
(one  of  them  the  gray-eyed  gentleman  who  has 
been  already  mentioned)  swore  positively  that  the 
prisoner  was  Giovanni  Lambert,  the  gray-eyed 
gentleman  adding  that  he  had  once  met  Poindex- 
ter^  and  had  confidently  taken  him  to  be  Lanibert, 
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An  attempt  was  then  made  to  prove  that  Lambert 
had  murdered  Poindexter ;  but  it  entirely  failed, 
there  being  no  evidence  that  the  two  men  had 
ever  so  much  as  met,  and  there  being  no  conceiv- 
able motive  for  the  murder.  Lambert,  therefore, 
was  permitted  to  enter  undisturbed  upon  his  in- 
heritance ;  for  he  had  no  difficulty  in  establishing 
the  fact  of  the  elder  Lambert's  marriage  to  an 
Italian  woman  twenty-three  years  before.  The 
marriage  had  been  a  secret  one,  and  soon  after  a 
violent  quarrel  had  taken  place  between  the  wife 
and  husband,  and  they  had  separated.  The  fol- 
lowing month  Giovanni  was  born  prematurely. 
He  had  seen  his  father  but  once.  The  quarrel 
was  never  made  up,  but  Lambert  sent  his  wife, 
from  time  to  time,  money  enough  for  her  sup- 
port. She  had  died  about  ten  years  ago,  and  had 
given  her  son  the  papers  to  establish  his  identity, 
telling  him  that  the  day  would  come  to  use  them. 
Giovanni  had  been  a  soldier,  fighting  against  the 
French  in  Spain  and  elsewhere,  and  had  only 
heard  of  his  father's  death  a  few  weeks  ago.  He 
had  thereupon  come  to  claim  his  own,  with  the 
singular  results  that  we  have  seen. 

Here  was  the  end  of  the  case,  so  far  as  the  law 
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was  concerned;  but  the  real  end  of  it  is  worth 
noting.  Lambert,  by  his  own  vohmtary  act,  paid 
all  the  legal  debts  contracted  by  Poindexter,  and 
gave  Courtney,  in  settlement  of  the  gambling 
transaction,  a  sum  of  fifty  thousand  pounds.  The 
remainder  of  his  fortune,  which  was  still  consid- 
erable, he  devoted  almost  entirely  to  charitable 
purposes,  doing  so  much  genuine  good,  in  a  man- 
ner so  hearty  and  unassuming,  that  he  became  the 
object  of  more  personal  affection  than  falls  to  the 
lot  of  most  philanthropists.  He  was  of  a  quiet, 
sad,  and  retiring  disposition,  and  uniformly  very 
sparing  of  words.  After  a  year  or  so,  circum- 
stances brought  it  about  that  he  and  Miss  Saltine 
were  associated  in  some  benevolent  enterprise, 
and  from  that  time  forward  they  often  consulted 
together  in  such  matters,  Lambert  making  her  the 
medium  of  many  of  his  benefactions.  Of  course 
the  gossips  were  ready  to  predict  that  it  would  end 
with  a  marriage;  and  indeed  it  was  impossible 
to  see  the  two  together  (though  both  of  them,  and 
especially  Edith,  had  altered  somewhat  with  the 
passage  of  years)  without  being  reminded  of  the 
former  love  affair  in  which  Lambert's  double  had 
been  the  hero.    Did  this  also  occur  to  Edith  ?  It 
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could  hardly  have  been  otherwise,  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  speculate  on  her  feelings  in  the  mat- 
ter; but  I  have  only  the  story  to  tell.  At  all 
events^  they  never  did  marry,  though  they  became 
very  tender  friends.  At  the  end  of  seven  years 
Colonel  Saltine  died  of  jaundice ;  he  had  been 
failing  in  his  mind  for  some  time  previous,  and 
had  always  addressed  Lambert  as  Poindexter,  and 
spoken  of  him  as  his  son-in-law.  The  year  fol- 
lowing Lambert  himself  died,  after  a  brief  illness. 
He  left  all  his  property  to  Edith.  She  survived 
to  her  seventieth  year,  making  it  the  business  of 
her  life  to  carry  out  his  philanthropic  schemes, 
and  she  always  dressed  in  widows'  weeds.  After 
her  death,  the  following  passage  was  found  in  one 
of  her  private  journals.  It  refers  to  her  last  inter- 
view with  Lambert,  on  his  death-bed : 

" .  .  .  .  He  smiled,  and  said,  '  You  will  be- 
lieve, now,  that  I  was  sincere  in  renouncing  the 
ministry,  though  I  have  tried  to  serve  the  Lord  in 
other  ways  than  from  the  pulpit.'  I  felt  a  shock 
in  my  heart,  and  could  hardly  say,  ^  What  do  you 
mean,  Mr.  Lambert  ? '  He  replied,  '  Surely,  Edith, 
your  soul  knows,  if  your  reason  does  not,  that  I 
am  David  Poindexter!'    I  could  not  speaks  I 
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hid  my  face  in  my  hands.  After  a  while,  in  sepa- 
rate sentences,  he  told  me  the  trnth.  When  he 
rode  forth  on  that  dreadful  morning  it  was  with 
the  purpose  to  die.  But  he  met  on  the  road  this 
Giovanni  Lambert,  who  so  marvelously  resem- 
bled him,  and  they  sat  down  together  in  the  wood 
and  talked,  and  Giovanni  told  him  all  the  story  of 
his  life.  ...  As  Giovanni  was  about  to  mount 
his  horse,  which  was  very  restive,  he  saw  a  violet 
in  the  grass,  and  stooped  to  pick  it.  The  horse 
lashed  out  with  its  heels,  and  struck  him  in  the 
back  of  the  neck  and  killed  him.  .  .  .  Then  the 
idea  came  to  David  to  exchange  clothes  with  the 
dead  man,  and  to  take  his  papers,  and  personate 
him.  Thus,  he  could  escape  from  the  individu- 
ality which  was  his  curse,  and  find  his  true  self,  as 
it  were,  in  another  person.  He  said,  too,  that  his 
greatest  hope  had  been  to  win  my  love  and  make 
me  his  wife;  but  he  found  that  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  attempt  that,  unless  he  confessed 
his  falsehood  to  me,  and  he  had  feared  that  this 
confession  would  turn  me  from  him  forever.  I 
wept,  and  told  him  that  my  heart  had  been  his  al- 
most from  the  first,  because  I  always  thought  of 
him  as  David,  and  that  I  would  have  loved  him 

i 
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through  all  things.  He  said,  '  Then  God  has  been 
more  merciful  to  me  than  I  deserve ;  but,  doubt- 
less, it  is  also  of  His  mercy  that  we  have  remained 
unmarried.'  But  I  was  in  an  agony,  and  could 
not  yet  be  reconciled.  At  last  he  said,  '  Will  you 
kiss  me,  Edith?'  and  afterward  he  said,  'Mj 
wife ! '  and  that  was  his  last  word.  But  we  shall 
meet  again!" 
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One  cool  October  evening — it  was  the  last 
day  of  the  month,  and  unusually  cool  for  the  time 
of  year — I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  and  spend 
an  hour  or  two  with  my  friend  Keningale. 
Keningale  was  an  artist  (as  well  as  a  musical 
amateur  and  poet),  and  had  a  very  delightful 
studio  built  onto  his  house,  in  which  he  was  wont 
to  sit  of  an  evening.  The  studio  had  a  cavernous 
fire-place,  designed  in  imitation  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned fire-places  of  Elizabethan  manor-houses,  and 
in  it,  when  the  temperature  out-doors  warranted, 
he  would  build  up  a  cheerful  fire  of  dry  logs.  It 
would  salt  me  particularly  well,  I  thought,  to  go 
and  have  a  quiet  pipe  and  chat  in  front  of  that 
fire  with  my  friend. 

I  had  not  had  such  a  chat  for  a  very  long  time 
— ^not,  in  fact,  since  Keningale  (or  Ken,  as  his 
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friends  called  him)  had  returned  from  his  visit  to 
Europe  the  year  before.  He  went  abroad,  as  he 
affirmed  at  the  time,  "for  purposes  of  study," 
whereat  we  all  smiled,  for  Ken,  so  far  as  we  knew 
him,  was  more  likely  to  do  anything  else  than  to 
study.  He  was  a  young  fellow  of  buoyant  tem- 
perament, lively  and  social  in  his  habits,  of  a  brill- 
iant and  versatile  mind,  and  possessing  an  income 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year;  he 
could  sing,  play,  scribble,  and  paint  very  cleverly, 
and  some  of  his  heads  and  figure-pieces  were  really 
well  done,  considering  that  he  never  had  any  reg- 
ular training  in  art ;  but  he  was  not  a  worker. 
Personally  he  was  fine-looking,  of  good  height 
and  figure,  active,  healthy,  and  with  a  remarkably 
fine  brow,  and  clear,  full-gazing  eye.  Nobody 
was  surprised  at  his  going  to  Europe,  nobody  ex- 
pected him  to  do  anything  there  except  amuse 
himself,  and  few  anticipated  that  he  would  be 
soon  again  seen  in  New  York.  He  was  one  of  the 
sort  that  find  Europe  agree  with  them.  Oflf  he 
went,  therefore ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 
the  rumor  reached  us  that  he  was  engaged  to  a 
handsome  and  wealthy  New  York  girl  whom  he  had 
met  in  London.    This  was  nearly  all  we  did  hear 
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of  Mm  until,  not  very  long  afterward,  he  turned 
up  again  on  Fifth  Avenue,  to  every  one's  aston- 
ishment ;  made  no  satisfactory  answer  to  those 
who  wanted  to  know  how  he  happened  to  tire  so 
soon  of  the  Old  World ;  while,  as  to  the  reported 
engagement,  he  cut  short  all  allusion  to  that  in  so 
peremptory  a  manner  as  to  show  that  it  was  not 
a  permissible  topic  of  conversation  with  him.  It 
was  surmised  that  the  lady  had  jilted  him ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  she  herself  returned  home  not 
a  great  while  after,  and,  though  she  had  plenty  of 
opportunities,  she  has  never  married  to  this  day. 

Be  the  rights  of  that  matter  what  they  may, 
it  was  soon  remarked  that  Ken  was  no  longer  the 
careless  and  merry  fellow  he  used  to  be ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  appeared  grave,  moody,  averse  from 
general  society,  and  habitually  taciturn  and  unde- 
monstrative even  in  the  company  of  his  most  inti- 
mate friends.  Evidently  something  had  happened 
to  him,  or  he  had  done  something.  What  ?  Had 
he  committed  a  murder  ?  or  joined  the  Nihilists  ? 
or  was  his  unsuccessful  love  affair  at  the  bottom 
of  it?  Some  declared  that  the  cloud  was  only 
temporary,  and  would  soon  pass  away.  Neverthe- 
less, up  to  the  period  of  which  I  am  writing,  it  had 
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not  passed  away,  but  had  rather  gathered  addi- 
tional gloom,  and  threatened  to  become  perma- 
nent. 

Meanwhile  I  had  met  him  twice  or  thrice  at  the 
club,  at  the  opera,  or  in  the  street,  but  had  as  yet 
had  no  opportunity  of  regularly  renewing  my  ac- 
quaintance with  him.    We  had  been  on  a  footing 
of  more  than  common  intimacy  in  the  old  days, 
and  I  was  not  disposed  to  think  that  he  would  re- 
fuse to  renew  the  former  relations  now.  But  what 
>  had  heard  and  myself  seen  of  his  changed  condi- 
jon  imparted  a  stimulating  tinge  of  suspense  or 
iiriosity  to  the  pleasure  with  which  I  looked  for- 
.^ard  to  the  prospects  of  this  evening.    His  house 
;tood  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  beyond  the 
general  range  of  habitations  in  New  York  at  this 
time,  and  as  I  walked  briskly  along  in  the  clear 
twilight  air  I  had  leisure  to  go  over  in  my  mind 
all  that  I  had  known  of  Ken  and  had  divined  of 
his  character.    After  all,  had  there  not  always 
been  something  in  his  nature — deep  down,  and 
held  in  abeyance  by  the  activity  of  his  animal 
spirits — but  something  strange  and  separate,  and 
capable  of  developing  under  suitable  conditions 
into — into  what?    As  I  asked  myself  this  ques- 
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tion  I  arrived  at  liis  door ;  and  it  was  with  a  feel- 
ing of  relief  that  I  felt  the  next  moment  the  cor- 
dial grasp  of  his  hand,  and  his  voice  bidding 
me  welcome  in  a  tone  that  indicated  unaifected 
gratification  at  my  presence.  He  drew  me  at  once 
into  the  studio,  relieved  me  of  my  hat  and  cane, 
and  then  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  he  repeated,  with 
singular  earnestness — "glad  to  see  you  and  to 
feel  you  ;  and  to-night  of  all  nights  in  the  year." 

"  Why  to-night  especially  ?  " 

"  Oh,  never  mind.    It's  just  as  well,  too,  yc 
didn't  let  me  know  beforehand  you  were  coming 
the  unreadiness  is  all,  to  paraphrase  the  poe 
Now,  with  you  to  help  me,  I  can  drink  a  glass  o. 
whisky  and  water  and  take  a  bit  draw  of  the 
pipe.    This  would  have  been  a  grim  night  for 
me  if  I'd  been  left  to  myself." 

"  In  such  a  lap  of  luxury  as  this,  too ! "  said  I, 
looking  round  at  the  glowing  fire-place,  the  low, 
luxurious  chairs,  and  all  the  rich  and  sumptuous 
fittings  of  the  room.  ^'  I  should  have  thought  a 
condemned  murderer  might  make  himself  com- 
fortable here." 

"  Perhaps ;  but  that's  not  exactly  my  category 
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at  present.  But  have  you  forgotten  what  niglit 
this  is?  This  is  November-eve,  when,  as  tradi- 
tion asserts,  the  dead  arise  and  walk  about,  and 
.fairies,  gobhns,  and  spiritual  beings  of  all  kinds 
Ijiave  more  freedom  and  power  than  on  any  other 
diay  of  the  year.  One  can  see  you've  never  been 
i  p  Ireland." 

I    "  I  wasn't  aware  till  now  that  you  had  been 

tj^ere,  either." 

"  Yes,  I  have  been  in  Ireland.    Yes — "  He 

"  ilaused,  sighed,  and  fell  into  a  reverie,  from  which, 
Ib 

i)wever,  he  soon  roused  himself  by  an  effort,  and 
w  (Cnt  to  a  cabinet  in  a  corner  of  the  room  for  the 
li  Iquor  and  tobacco.    "While  he  was  thus  employed 
1 1  sauntered  about  the  studio,  taking  note  of  the 
'  parlous  beauties,  grotesquenesses,  and  curiosities 
/that  it  contained.    Many  things  were  there  to  re- 
/  pay  study  and  arouse  admiration ;  for  Ken  was  a 
/  good  collector,  having  excellent  taste  as  well  as 
/   means  to  back  it.    But,  upon  the  whole,  nothing 
interested  me  more  than  some  studies  of  a  female 
head,  roughly  done  in  oils,  and,  judging  from  the 
sequestered  positions  in  which  I  found  them,  not 
intended  by  the  artist  for  exhibition  or  criticism. 
There  were  three  or  four  of  these  studies,  all  of 
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the  same  face,  but  in  different  poses  and  costumes. 
In  one  tlie  head  was  enveloped  in  a  dark  hood,  over- 
shadowing and  partly  concealing  the  features ;  in. 
another  she  seemed  to  be  peering  duskily  througlji 
a  latticed  casement,  lit  by  a  faint  moonlight; 
third  showed  her  splendidly  attired  in  eveninj^T 
costume,  with  jewels  in  her  hair  and  ears,  anc  i 
sparkling  on  her  snowy  bosom.    The  expression;  5 
were  as  various  as  the  poses ;  now  it  was  demur-^e 
penetration,  now  a  subtle  inviting  glance,  noT  v 
burning  passion,  and  again  a  look  of  elfish  an^  d 
elusive  mockery.    In  whatever  phase,  the  countf'  a- 
nance  possessed  a  singular  and  poignant  fascin?  a- 
tion,  not  of  beauty  merely,  though  that  wa  .s 
very  striking,  but  of  character  and  quality  like  - 
wise. 

"  Did  you  find  this  model  abroad  ? "  I  in- 
quired at  length.  "She  has  evidently  inspired 
you,  and  I  don't  wonder  at  it." 

Ken,  who  had  been  mixing  the  punch,  and 
had  not  noticed  my  movements,  now  looked 
up,  and  said :  "  I  didn't  mean  those  to  be  seen. 
They  don't  satisfy  me,  and  I  am  going  to 
destroy  them;  but  I  couldn't  rest  till  I'd  made 
some  attempts  to  reproduce —   What  was  it  you 
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asked?    Abroad?    Yes — or  no.    They  were  all 

painted  here  within  the  last  six  weeks." 

"  Whether  they  satisfy  you  or  not,  they  are  by 

i]ar  the  best  things  of  yours  I  have  ever  seen." 

I  "  Well,  let  them  alone,  and  tell  me  what  you 
tlhink  of  this  beverage.  To  my  thinking,  it  goes 
tlo  the  right  spot.  It  owes  its  existence  to  your 
(Tjoming  here.  I  can't  drink  alone,  and  those  por- 
maits  are  not  company,  though,  for  aught  I  know, 
s^jhe  might  have  come  out  of  the  canvas  to-night 
a  ind  sat  down  in  that  chair."  Then,  seeing  my 
i^inquiring  look,  he  added,  with  a  hasty  laugh. 
It's  November-eve,  you  know,  when  anything 

may  happen,  provided  its  strange  enough.  Well, 

here's  to  ourselves." 

We  each  swallowed  a  deep  draught  of  the 

smoking  and  aromatic  liquor,  and  set  down  our 

glasses  with  approval.    The  punch  was  excellent. 

Ken  now  opened  a  box  of  cigars,  and  we  seated 

ourselves  before  the  fire-place. 

All  we  need  now,"  I  remarked,  after  a  short 

silence,  "  is  a  little  music.    By-the-by,  Ken,  have 

you  still  got  the  banjo  I  gave  you  before  you  went 

abroad?" 

He  paused  so  long  before  replying  that  I  sup- 
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posed  he  had  not  heard  my  question.  I  have 
got  it,"  he  said,  at  length,  "  but  it  will  never  make 
any  more  music."  ^ 
Got  broken,  eh  ?  Can't  it  be  mended  ?  Pt 
was  a  fine  instrument." 

"  It's  not  broken,  but  it's  past  mending.  Yoi\ 
shall  see  for  yourself." 

He  arose  as  he  spoke,  and  going  to  another  par/h 
of  the  studio,  opened  a  black  oak  coJffer,  and  took^: 
out  of  it  a  long  object  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  o:^  f 
faded  yellow  silk.    He  handed  it  to  me,  and  whei'  i 
I  had  unwrapped  it,  there  appeared  a  thing  thai  c 
might  once  have  been  a  banjo,  but  had  little  re  - 
semblance  to  one  now.    It  bore  every  sign  o^  ; 
extreme  age.    The  wood  of  the  handle  was  honey-' 
combed  with  the  gnawings  of  worms,  and  dusty 
with  dry-rot.    The  parchment  head  was  green 
with  mold,  and  hung  in  shriveled  tatters.  The 
hoop,  which  was  of  solid  silver,  was  so  blackened 
and  tarnished  that  it  looked  like  dilapidated  iron. 
The  strings  were  gone,  and  most  of  the  tuning- 
screws  had  dropped  out  of  their  decayed  sockets. 
Altogether  it  had  the  appearance  of  having  been 
made  before  the  Flood,  and  been  forgotten  in  the 
forecastle  of  Noah's  Ark  ever  since. 
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^^It  is  a  curious  relic,  certainly,"  I  said. 
"  Where  did  you  come  across  it  ?  I  had  no  idea 
that  the  banjo  was  invented  so  long  ago  as  this. 
It  certainly  can't  be  less  than  two  hundred  years 
old,  and  may  be  much  older  than  that." 

Ken  smiled  gloomily.  "  You  are  quite  right," 
h^  said  ;  "  it  is  at  least  two  hundred  years  old,  and 
yet  it  is  the  very  same  banjo  that  you  gave  me  a 
ypar  ago." 

)  "Hardly,"  I  returned,  smiling  in  my  turn, 
"I  since  that  was  made  to  my  order  with  a  view  to 
presenting  it  to  you." 

j  "I  know  that;  but  the  two  hundred  years 
have  passed  since  then.  Yes ;  it  is  absurd  and 
i  mpossible,  I  know,  but  nothing  is  truer.  That 
)oanjo,  which  was  made  last  year,  existed  in  the 
jsixteenth  century,  and  has  been  rotting  ever  since. 
j  Stay.  Give  it  to  me  a  moment,  and  I'll  convince 
]  you.  You  recollect  that  your  name  and  mine, 
with  the  date,  were  engraved  on  the  silver  hoop  ? " 

"  Yes ;  and  there  was  a  private  mark  of  my 
own  there,  also." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Ken,  who  had  been  rubbing 
a  place  on  the  hoop  with  a  corner  of  the  yellow 
silk  wrapper ;  "  look  at  that." 
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I  took  the  decrepit  instrument  from  him,  and 
examined  the  spot  which  he  had  rubbed.  It  was 
incredible,  sure  enough ;  but  there  were  the  names 
and  the  date  precisely  as  I  had  caused  them  to  be 
engraved ;  and  there,  moreover,  was  my  own  pri- 
vate mark,  which  I  had  idly  made  with  an  old 
etching  point  not  more  than  eighteen  months  be- 
fore. After  convincing  myself  that  there  was  no 
mistake,  I  laid  the  banjo  across  my  knees,  and 
stared  at  my  friend  in  bewilderment.  He  sat 
smoking  with  a  kind  of  grim  composure,  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  blazing  logs. 

"  I'm  mystified,  I  confess,"  said  I.    "  Com^ ; 
what  is  the  joke?    What  method  have  you  dig?- 
covered  of  producing  the  decay  of  centuries  oil 
this  unfortunate  banjo  in  a  few  months?  And 
why  did  you  do  it  ?    I  have  heard  of  an  elixir  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  time,  but  your  recipel 
seems  to  work  the  other  way — to  make  time  rush  | 
forward  at  two  hundred  times  his  usual  rate,  in  | 
one  place,  while  he  jogs  on  at  his  usual  gait  else-  ^ 
where.     Unfold  your  mystery,  magician.  Seri- 
ously, Ken,  how  on  earth  did  the  thing  happen  ? " 

"  I  know  no  more  about  it  than  you  do,"  was 
his  reply.    "  Either  you  and  I  and  all  the  rest  of 
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the  living  world  are  insane,  or  else  there  has  been 
wrought  a  miracle  as  strange  as  any  in  tradition. 
How  can  I  explain  it  ?  It  is  a  common  saying — 
a  common  experience,  if  you  will — that  we  may, 
on  certain  trying  or  tremendous  occasions,  live 
years  in  one  moment.  But  that's  a  mental  ex- 
perience, not  a  physical  one,  and  one  that  applies, 
at  all  events,  only  to  human  beings,  not  to  sense- 
less things  of  wood  and  metal.  You  imagine  the 
thing  is  some  trick  or  jugglery.  If  it  be,  I  don't 
know  the  secret  of  it.  There's  no  chemical  appli- 
ance that  I  ever  heard  of  that  will  get  a  piece  of 
solid  wood  into  that  condition  in  a  few  months,  or  a 
few  years.  And  it  wasn't  done  in  a  few  years,  or 
a  few  months  either.  A  year  ago  to-day  at  this 
very  hour  that  banjo  was  as  sound  as  when  it  left 
the  maker's  hands,  and  twenty-four  hours  after- 
ward— I'm  telling  you  the  simple  truth — it  was  as 
you  see  it  now." 

The  gravity  and  earnestness  with  which  Ken 
made  this  astounding  statement  were  evidently 
not  assumed.  He  believed  every  word  that  he 
uttered.  I  knew  not  what  to  think.  Of  course 
my  friend  might  be  insane,  though  he  betrayed 
none  of  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  mania;  but, 
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however  that  might  be,  there  was  the  banjo,  a  wit- 
ness whose  silent  testimony  there  was  no  gainsay- 
ing. The  more  I  meditated  on  the  matter  the  more 
inconceivable  did  it  appear.  Two  hundred  years 
— twenty-four  honrs ;  these  were  the  terms  of  the 
proposed  equation.  Ken  and  the  banjo  both  af- 
firmed that  the  equation  had  been  made ;  all 
worldly  knowledge  and  experience  affirmed  it  to 
be  impossible.  What  was  the  explanation  ?  "What 
is  time  ?  What  is  life  ?  I  felt  myself  beginning 
to  doubt  the  reality  of  all  things.  And  so  this 
was  the  mystery  which  my  friend  had  been  brood- 
ing over  since  his  return  from  abroad.  No  won- 
der it  had  changed  him.  More  to  be  wondered  at 
was  it  that  it  had  not  changed  him  more. 

"Can  you  tell  me  the  whole  story?"  I  de- 
manded at  length. 

Ken  quaffed  another  draught  from  his  glass  of 
whisky  and  water  and  rubbed  his  hand  through 
his  thick  brown  beard.  "  I  have  never  spoken  to 
any  one  of  it  heretofore,"  he  said,  "  and  I  had 
never  meant  to  speak  of  it.  But  I'll  try  and  give 
you  some  idea  of  what  it  w^as.  You  know  me  bet- 
ter than  any  one  else ;  you'll  understand  the  thing 
as  far  as  it  can  ever  be  understood,  and  perhaps  I 
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may  be  relieved  of  some  of  the  oppression  it  has 
caused  me.  For  it  is  rather  a  ghastly  memory  to 
grapple  with  alone,  I  can  tell  yon." 

Hereupon,  without  further  preface.  Ken  re- 
lated the  following  tale.  He  was,  I  may  observe 
in  passing,  a  naturally  line  narrator.  There  were 
deep,  lingering  tones  in  his  voice,  and  he  could 
strikingly  enhance  the  comic  or  pathetic  effect  of 
a  sentence  by  dwelling  here  and  there  upon  some 
syllable.  His  features  were  equally  susceptible  of 
humorous  and  of  solemn  expressions,  and  his  eyes 
were  in  form  and  hue  wonderfully  adapted  to 
showing  great  varieties  of  emotion.  Their  mourn- 
ful aspect  was  extremely  earnest  and  affecting ; 
and  when  Ken  was  giving  utterance  to  some  mys- 
terious passage  of  the  tale  they  had  a  doubtful, 
melancholy,  exploring  look  which  appealed  irre- 
sistibly to  the  imagination.  But  the  interest  of 
his  story  was  too  pressing  to  allow  of  noticing 
these  incidental  embellishments  at  the  time, 
though  they  doubtless  had  their  influence  upon 
me  all  the  same. 

I  left  New  York  on  an  Inman  Line  steamer^ 
you  remember,"  began  Ken,  "  and  landed  at 
Havre.    I  went  the  usual  round  of  sight-seeing 
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on  the  Continent,  and  got  round  to  London  in 
July,  at  the  height  of  the  season.  I  had  good  in- 
troductions, and  met  any  number  of  agreeable 
and  famous  people.  Among  others  was  a  young 
lady,  a  countrywoman  of  my  own — you  know 
whom  I  mean — who  interested  me  very  much, 
and  before  her  family  left  London  she  and  I  w^ere 
engaged.  We  parted  there  for  the  time,  because 
she  had  the  Continental  trip  still  to  make,  while  I 
wanted  to  take  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  north 
of  England  and  Ireland.  I  landed  at  Dublin 
about  the  1st  of  October,  and,  zigzagging  about 
the  country,  I  found  myself  in  County  Cork  about 
two  weeks  later. 

"  There  is  in  that  region  some  of  the  most  lovely 
scenery  that  human  eyes  ever  rested  on,  and  it  seems 
to  be  less  known  to  tourists  than  many  places  of 
infinitely  less  picturesque  value.  A  lonely  region 
too  :  during  my  rambles  I  met  not  a  single  stran- 
ger like  myself,  and  few  enough  natives.  It 
seems  incredible  that  so  beautiful  a  country 
should  be  so  deserted.  After  walking  a  dozen 
Irish  miles  you  come  across  a  group  of  two  or 
three  one-roomed  cottages,  and,  like  as  not,  one  or 
more  of  those  will  have  the  roof  off  and  the  walls 
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in  ruins.  The  few  peasants  whom  one  sees,  how- 
ever, are  affable  and  hospitable,  especially  when 
they  hear  you  are  from  that  terrestrial  heaven 
whither  most  of  their  friends  and  relatives  have 
gone  before  them.  They  seem  simple  and  primi- 
tive enough  at  first  sight,  and  yet  they  are  as 
strange  and  incomprehensible  a  race  as  any  in  the 
world.  They  are  as  superstitious,  as  credulous  of 
marvels,  fairies,  magicians,  and  omens,  as  the  men 
whom  St.  Patrick  preached  to,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  are  shrewd,  skeptical,  sensible,  and 
bottomless  liars.  Upon  the  whole,  I  met  with  no 
nation  on  my  travels  whose  company  I  enjoyed 
so  much,  or  who  inspired  me  with  so  much  kind- 
liness, curiosity,  and  repugnance. 

"  At  length  I  got  to  a  place  on  the  sea-coast, 
which  I  will  not  further  specify  than  to  say  that 
it  is  not  many  miles  from  Ballymacheen,  on  the 
south  shore.  I  have  seen  Venice  and  Naples,  I 
have  driven  along  the  Cornice  Eoad,  I  have  spent 
a  month  at  our  own  Mount  Desert,  and  I  say  that 
all  of  them  together  are  not  so  beautiful  as  this 
glowing,  deep-hued,  soft-gleaming,  silvery-lighted, 
ancient  harbor  and  town,  with  the  tall  hills  crowd- 
ing round  it  and  the  black  cliffs  and  headlands 
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planting  their  iron  feet  in  the  bine,  transparent 
sea.  It  is  a  very  old  place,  and  has  had  a  history 
which  it  has  outlived  ages  since.  It  may  once 
have  had  two  or  three  thousand  inhabitants ;  it  has 
scarce  five  or  six  hundred  to-day.  Half  the  houses 
are  in  ruins  or  have  disappeared;  many  of  the 
remainder  are  standing  empty.  All  the  people 
are  poor,  most  of  them  abjectly  so ;  they  saunter 
about  with  bare  feet  and  uncovered  heads,  the 
women  in  quaint  black  or  dark-blue  cloaks,  the 
men  in  such  anomalous  attire  as  only  an  Irishman 
knows  how  to  get  together,  the  children  half 
naked.  The  only  comfortable-looking  people  are 
the  monks  and  the  priests,  and  the  soldiers  in  the 
fort.  For  there  is  a  fort  there,  constructed  on  the 
huge  ruins  of  one  which  may  have  done  duty  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  or  earlier, 
in  whose  mossy  embrasures  are  mounted  a  couple 
of  cannon,  which  occasionally  sent  a  practice-shot 
or  two  at  the  cliff  on  the  other  side  of  the  harbor. 
The  garrison  consists  of  a  dozen  men  and  three  or 
four  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers.  I 
suppose  they  are  relieved  occasionally,  but  those 
I  saw  seemed  to  have  become  component  parts  of 
their  surroundings. 
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"  I  put  up  at  a  wonderful  little  old  inn,  the 
only  one  in  tlie  place,  and  took  my  meals  in  a  din- 
ing-saloon  fifteen  feet  by  nine,  with  a  portrait  of 
George  I  (a  print  varnished  to  preserve  it)  hang- 
ing over  the  mantel-piece.  On  the  second  evening 
after  dinner  a  young  gentleman  came  in — the  din- 
ing-saloon  being  public  property  of  course — and 
ordered  some  bread  and  cheese  and  a  bottle  of 
Dublin  stout.  We  presently  fell  into  talk;  he 
turned  out  to  be  an  officer  from  the  fort,  Lieuten- 
ant O'Connor,  and  a  fine  young  specimen  of  the 
Irish  soldier  he  was.  After  telling  me  all  he 
knew  about  the  town,  the  surrounding  country, 
his  friends,  and  himself,  he  intimated  a  readiness 
to  sympathize  with  whatever  tale  I  might  choose 
to  pour  into  his  ear ;  and  I  had  pleasure  in  trying 
to  rival  his  own  outspokenness.  We  became  ex- 
cellent friends ;  we  had  up  a  half -pint  of  Kina- 
han's  whisky,  and  the  lieutenant  expressed  himself 
in  terms  of  high  praise  of  my  countrymen,  my 
country,  and  my  own  particular  cigars.  When  it 
became  time  for  him  to  depart  I  accompanied 
him — for  there  was  a  splendid  moon  abroad — and 
bade  him  farewell  at  the  fort  entrance,  having 
promised  to  come  over  the  next  day  and  make  the 
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acquaintance  of  the  other  fellows.  ^  And  mind 
your  eye,  now,  going  back,  my  dear  boy,'  he  called 
out,  as  I  turned  my  face  homeward.  '  Faith,  'tis  a 
spooky  place,  that  graveyard,  and  you'll  as  likely 
meet  the  black  woman  there  as  anywhere  else ! ' 

"  The  graveyard  was  a  forlorn  and  barren  spot 
on  the  hill-side,  just  the  hither  side  of  the  fort : 
thirty  or  forty  rough  head-stones,  few  of  which 
retained  any  semblance  of  the  perpendicular, 
while  many  were  so  shattered  and  decayed  as  to 
seem  nothing  more  than  irregular  natural  projec- 
tions from  the  ground.  Who  the  black  woman 
might  be  I  knew  not,  and  did  not  stay  to  inquire. 
I  had  never  been  subject  to  ghostly  apprehensions, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  though  the  path  I  had  to 
follow  was  in  places  very  bad  going,  not  to  men- 
tion a  hap-hazard  scramble  over  a  ruined  bridge 
that  covered  a  deep-lying  brook,  I  reached  my  inn 
without  any  adventure  whatever. 

"  The  next  day  I  kept  my  appointment  at  the 
fort,  and  found  no  reason  to  regret  it ;  and  my 
friendly  sentiments  were  abundantly  reciprocated, 
thanks  more  especially,  perhaps,  to  the  success  of 
my  banjo,  which  I  carried  with  me,  and  which 
was  as  novel  as  it  was  popular  with  those  who  lis- 
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tened  to  it.  The  chief  personages  in  the  social 
circle  besides  my  friend  the  lieutenant  were  Major 
MoUoy,  who  was  in  command,  a  racy  and  juicy 
old  campaigner,  with  a  face  like  a  sunset,  and  the 
surgeon.  Dr.  Dudeen,  a  long,  dry,  humorous  gen- 
ius, with  a  wealth  of  anecdotical  and  traditional 
lore  at  his  command  that  I  have  never  seen  sur- 
passed. We  had  a  jolly  time  of  it,  and  it  was  the 
precursor  of  many  more  like  it.  The  remains  of 
October  slipped  away  rapidly,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  remember  that  I  was  a  traveler  in  Europe,  and 
not  a  resident  in  Ireland.  The  major,  the  sur- 
geon, and  the  lieutenant  all  protested  cordially 
against  my  proposed  departure,  but,  as  there  was 
no  help  for  it,  they  arranged  a  farewell  dinner  to 
take  place  in  the  fort  on  All-hallo  ween. 

"  I  wish  you  could  have  been  at  that  dinner 
with  me!  It  was  the  essence  of  Irish  good-fel- 
lowship. Dr.  Dudeen  was  in  great  force ;  the 
major  was  better  than  the  best  of  Lever's  novels ; 
the  lieutenant  was  overflowing  with  hearty  good- 
humor,  merry  chaff,  and  sentimental  rhapsodies 
anent  this  or  the  other  pretty  girl  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. For  my  part  I  made  the  banjo  ring  as  it 
had  never  rung  before,  and  the  others  joined  in 
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the  chorus  with  a  mellow  strength  of  lungs  such 
as  you  don't  often  hear  outside  of  Ireland. 
Among  the  stories  that  Dr.  Diideen  regaled  us 
with  was  one  about  the  Kern  of  Querin  and  his 
wife,  Ethelind  Fionguala — which  being  interpreted 
signifies  '  the  white-shouldered.'  The  lady,  it  ap- 
pears, was  originally  betrothed  to  one  O'Connor 
(here  the  lieutanant  smacked  his  lips),  but  was 
stolen  away  on  the  wedding  night  by  a  party  of 
vampires,  who,  it  would  seem,  wwe  at  that  period 
a  prominent  feature  among  the  troubles  of  Ire- 
land. But  as  they  were  bearing  her  along — she 
being  unconscious — to  that  supper  where  she  was 
not  to  eat  but  to  be  eaten,  the  young  Kern  of 
Querin,  who  happened  to  be  out  duck-shooting, 
met  the  party,  and  emptied  his  gun  at  it.  The 
vampires  fled,  and  the  Kern  carried  the  fair  lady, 
still  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  to  his  house.  '  And 
by  the  same  token,  Mr.  Keningale,'  observed  the 
doctor,  knocking  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  '  ye're 
after  passing  that  very  house  on  your  way  here. 
The  one  with  the  dark  archway  underneath  it,  and 
the  big  muUioned  window  at  the  corner,  ye  recol- 
lect, hanging  over  the  street  as  I  might  say — ' 
" '  Go  'long  wid  the  house.  Dr.  Dudeen,  dear/ 
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interrupted  the  lieutenant ;  '  sure  can't  you  see 
we're  all  dying  to  know  what  happened  to  sweet 
Miss  Fionguala,  God  be  good  to  her,  when  I  was 
after  getting  her  safe  up-stairs — ' 

"  '  Faith,  then,  I  can  tell  ye  that  myself,  Mr. 
O'Connor,'  exclaimed  the  major,  imparting  a  ro- 
tary motion  to  the  remnants  of  whisky  in  his  tum- 
bler. '  'Tis  a  question  to  be  solved  on  general 
principles,  as  Colonel  O'Halloran  said  that  time  he 
was  asked  what  he'd  do  if  he'd  been  the  Dook  o' 
Wellington,  and  the  Prussians  hadn't  come  up  in 
the  nick  o'  time  at  Waterloo.  '  Faith,'  says  the 
colonel,  ^I'U  tell  ye — ' 

" '  Arrah,  then,  major,  why  would  ye  be  inter- 
ruptin'  the  doctor,  and  Mr.  Keningale  there  lettin' 
his  glass  stay  empty  till  he  hears —  The  Lord 
save  us  !  the  bottle's  empty  ! ' 

"  In  the  excitement  consequent  upon  this  dis- 
covery, the  thread  of  the  doctor's  story  was  lost ; 
and  before  it  could  be  recovered  the  evening  had 
advanced  so  far  that  I  felt  obliged  to  withdraw. 
It  took  some  time  to  make  my  proposition  heard 
and  comprehended ;  and  a  still  longer  time  to  put 
it  in  execution ;  so  that  it  was  fully  midnight  be- 
fore I  found  myself  standing  in  the  cool  pure  air 
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outside  the  fort,  with  the  farewells  of  my  boon 
companions  ringing  in  my  ears. 

"  Considering  that  it  had  been  rather  a  wet 
evening  in-doors,  I  was  in  a  remarkably  good  state 
of  preservation,  and  I  therefore  ascribed  it  rather 
to  the  roughness  of  the  road  than  to  the  smoothness 
of  the  liquor,  when,  after  advancing  a  few  rods,  I 
stumbled  and  fell.  As  I  picked  myself  up  I  fan- 
cied I  had  heard  a  laugh,  and  supposed  that  the 
lieutenant,  w^ho  had  accompanied  me  to  the  gate, 
was  making  merry  over  my  mishap ;  but  on  look- 
ing round  I  saw  that  the  gate  was  closed  and  no 
one  was  visible.  The  laugh,  moreover,  had  seemed 
to  be  close  at  hand,  and  to  be  even  pitched  in  a  key 
that  was  rather  feminine  than  masculine.  Of  course 
I  must  have  been  deceived  ;  nobody  w^as  near  me  : 
my  imagination  had  played  me  a  trick,  or  else 
there  was  more  truth  than  poetry  in  the  tradition 
that  Halloween  is  the  carnival-time  of  disembodied 
spirits.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  at  the  time  that  a 
stumble  is  held  by  the  superstitious  Irish  to  be  an 
evil  omen,  and  had  I  remembered  it  it  would  only 
have  been  to  laugh  at  it.  At  all  events,  I  was 
physically  none  the  worse  for  my  fall,  and  I 
resumed  my  way  immediately. 
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But  the  path  was  singularly  difficult  to  find, 
or  rather  the  path  I  was  following  did  not  seem 
to  be  the  right  one.  I  did  not  recognize  it ;  I 
could  have  sworn  (except  I  knew  the  contrary) 
that  I  had  never  seen  it  before.  The  moon  had 
risen,  though  her  light  was  as  yet  obscured  by 
clouds,  but  neither  my  immediate  surroundings 
nor  the  general  aspect  of  the  region  appeared  fa- 
mihar.  Dark,  silent  hill-sides  mounted  up  on 
either  hand,  and  the  road,  for  the  most  part, 
plunged  downward,  as  if  to  conduct  me  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  The  place  was  alive  with 
strange  echoes,  so  that  at  times  I  seemed  to  be 
walking  through  the  midst  of  muttering  voices 
and  mysterious  whispers,  and  a  wild,  faint  sound 
of  laughter  seemed  ever  and  anon  to  reverberate 
among  the  passes  of  the  hills.  Currents  of  colder 
air  sighing  up  through  narrow  defiles  and  dark 
crevices  touched  my  face  as  with  airy  fingers.  A 
certain  feeling  of  anxiety  and  insecurity  began  to 
take  possession  of  me,  though  there  was  no  defin- 
able cause  for  it,  unless  that  I  might  be  belated  in 
getting  home.  With  the  perverse  instinct  of 
those  who  are  lost  I  hastened  my  steps,  but  was 
impelled  now  and  then  to  glance  back  over  my 
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shoulder,  with  a  sensation  of  being  pursued.  But 
no  living  creature  was  in  sight.  The  moon,  how- 
ever, had  now  risen  higher,  and  the  clouds  that 
were  drifting  slowly  across  the  sky  flung  into  the 
naked  valley  dusky  shadows,  which  occasionally 
assumed  shapes  that  looked  like  the  vague  sem- 
blance of  gigantic  human  forms. 

^'How  long  I  had  been  hurrying  onward  I 
know  not,  when,  with  a  kind  of  suddenness,  I 
found  myself  approaching  a  graveyard.  It  was 
situated  on  the  spur  of  a  hill,  and  there  was  no 
fence  around  it,  nor  anything  to  protect  it  from 
the  incursions  of  passers-by.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  general  appearance  of  this  spot  that 
made  me  half  fancy  I  had  seen  it  before ;  and  I 
should  have  taken  it  to  be  the  same  that  I  had 
often  noticed  on  my  way  to  the  fort,  but  that  the 
latter  was  only  a  few  hundred  yards  distant  there- 
from, whereas  I  must  have  traversed  several  miles 
at  least.  As  I  drew  near,  moreover,  I  observed  that 
the  head-stones  did  not  appear  so  ancient  and  de- 
cayed as  those  of  the  other.  But  what  chiefly  at- 
tracted my  attention  was  the  figure  that  was  lean- 
ing or  half  sitting  upon  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
upright  slabs  near  the  road.    It  was  a  female  fig- 
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ure  draped  in  black,  and  a  closer  inspection — for  I 
was  soon  within  a  few  yards  of  her — showed  that 
she  wore  the  calla,  or  long  hooded  cloak,  the  most 
common  as  well  as  the  most  ancient  garment 
of  Irish  women,  and  doubtless  of  Spanish 
origin. 

"I  was  a  trifle  startled  by  this  apparition,  so 
unexpected  as  it  was,  and  so  strange  did  it  seem 
that  any  human  creature  should  be  at  that  hour  of 
the  night  in  so  desolate  and  sinister  a  place.  In- 
voluntarily I  paused  as  I  came  opposite  her,  and 
gazed  at  her  intently.  But  the  moonlight  fell  be- 
hind her,  and  the  deep  hood  of  her  cloak  so  com- 
pletely shadowed  her  face  that  I  was  unable  to 
discern  anything  but  the  sparkle  of  a  pair  of  eyes, 
which  appeared  to  be  returning  my  gaze  with 
much  vivacity. 

" '  You  seem  to  be  at  home  here,'  I  said,  at 
length.    ^Can  you  tell  me  where  I  am?' 

"  Hereupon  the  mysterious  personage  broke 
into  a  light  laugh,  which,  though  in  itself  musical 
and  agreeable,  was  of  a  timbre  and  intonation  that 
caused  my  heart  to  beat  rather  faster  than  my  late 
pedestrian  exertions  warranted ;  for  it  was  the 
identical  laugh  (or  so  my  imagination  persuaded 
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me)  that  had  echoed  in  my  ears  as  I  arose  from 
my  tumble  an  hour  or  two  ago.  For  the  restj  it 
was  the  laugh  of  a  young  woman,  and  presumably 
of  a  pretty  one  ;  and  yet  it  had  a  wild,  airy,  mock- 
ing quality,  that  seemed  hardly  human  at  all,  or 
not,  at  any  rate,  characteristic  of  a  being  of 
affections  and  limitations  like  nnto  ours.  But 
this  impression  of  mine  was  fostered,  no  doubt, 
by  the  unusual  and  uncanny  circumstances  of  the 
occasion. 

"  '  Sure,  sir,'  said  she,  '  you're  at  the  grave  of 
Ethelind  Fionguala.' 

"  As  she  spoke  she  rose  to  her  feet,  and  pointed 
to  the  inscription  on  the  stone.  I  bent  forward, 
and  was  able,  without  much  difficulty,  to  decipher 
the  name,  and  a  date  which  indicated  that  the  oc- 
cupant of  the  grave  must  have  entered  the  disem- 
bodied state  between  two  and  three  centuries  ago. 

"  '  And  who  are  you  ? '  was  my  next  question. 

"  '  I'm  called  Elsie,'  she  replied.  '  But  where 
would  your  honor  be  going  November-eve  ? ' 

"  I  mentioned  my  destination,  and  asked  her 
whether  she  could  direct  me  thithen 

"'Indeed,  then,  'tis  there  I'm  going  myself,' 
Elsie  replied 5  ^and  if  your  honor  '11  follow  me. 
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and  play  me  a  tune  on  the  pretty  instrument, 
'tisn't  long  we'll  be  on  the  road.' 

"  She  pointed  to  the  banjo  which  I  carried 
wrapped  up  under  my  arm.  How  she  knew  that 
it  was  a  musical  instrument  I  could  not  imagine ; 
possibly,  I  thought,  she  may  have  seen  me  play- 
ing on  it  as  I  strolled  about  the  environs  of  the 
town.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  offered  no  opposition 
to  the  bargain,  and  further  intimated  that  I  would 
reward  her  more  substantially  on  our  arrival.  At 
that  she  laughed  again,  and  made  a  peculiar  gest- 
ure with  her  hand  above  her  head.  I  uncovered 
my  banjo,  swept  my  fingers  across  the  strings,  and 
struck  into  a  fantastic  dance-measure,  to  the  music 
of  which  we  proceeded  along  the  path,  Elsie  slightly 
in  advance,  her  feet  keeping  time  to  the  airy  meas- 
ure. In  fact,  she  trod  so  lightly,  with  an  elastic, 
undulating  movement,  that  with  a  little  more  it 
seemed  as  if  she  might  float  onward  like  a  spirit. 
The  extreme  whiteness  of  her  feet  attracted  my 
eye,  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  instead  of 
being  bare,  as  I  had  supposed,  these  were  incased 
in  white  satin  slippers  quaintly  embroidered  with 
gold  thread, 

'  Elsie,'  said  I,  lengthening  my  steps  so  as  to 
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come  up  with  her,  '  where  do  you  live,  and  what 
do  you  do  for  a  living?' 

"  '  Sure,  I  live  by  myself,'  she  answered  ;  '  and 
if  you'd  be  after  knowing  how,  you  must  come 
and  see  for  yourself.' 

" '  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  walking  over  the 
hills  at  night  in  shoes  like  that?' 

" '  And  why  would  I  not  ? '  she  asked,  in  her 
turn.  '  And  where  did  your  honor  get  the  pretty 
gold  ring  on  your  finger?' 

"The  ring,  which  was  of  no  great  intrinsic 
value,  had  struck  my  eye  in  an  old  curiosity -shop 
in  Cork.  It  was  an  antique  of  very  old-fashioned 
design,  and  might  have  belonged  (as  the  vender 
assured  me  was  the  case)  to  one  of  the  early  kings 
or  queens  of  Ireland. 

" '  Do  you  like  it  ? '  said  I. 

" '  Will  your  honor  be  after  making  a  present 
of  it  to  Elsie  ? '  she  returned,  with  an  insinuating 
tone  and  turn  of  the  head. 

Maybe  I  will,  Elsie,  on  one  condition.  I 
am  an  artist ;  I  make  pictures  of  people.  If  you 
will  promise  to  come  to  my  studio  and  let  me 
paint  your  portrait,  I'll  give  you  the  ring,  and 
some  money  besides.^ 
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^  And  will  you  give  me  the  ring  now  ?  ^  said 
Elsie. 

"'Yes,  if  you'll  promise.' 

"  '  And  will  you  play  the  music  to  me  ? '  she 
continued. 

" '  As  much  as  you  like.'  - 

" '  But  maybe  I'll  not  be  handsome  enough  for 
ye/  said  she,  with  a  glance  of  her  eyes  beneath 
the  dark  hood. 

" '  I'll  take  the  risk  of  that,'  I  answered,  laugh- 
ing, '  though,  all  the  same,  I  don't  mind  taking  a 
peep  beforehand  to  remember  you  by.'  So  say- 
ing, I  put  fortli  a  hand  to  draw  back  the  conceal- 
ing hood.  But  Elsie  eluded  me,  I  scarce  know 
how,  and  laughed  a  third  time,  with  the  same  airy, 
mocking  cadence. 

'  Give  me  the  ring  first,  and  then  you  shall 
see  me,'  she  said,  coaxingly. 

" '  Stretch  out  your  hand,  then,'  returned  I, 
removing  the  ring  from  iriy  finger.  'When  we 
are  better  acquainted,  Elsie,  you  won't  be  so  sus- 
picious.' 

''  She  held  out  a  slender,  delicate  hand,  on  the 
forefinger  of  which  I  slipped  the  ring.  As  I  did 
60,  the  folds  of  her  cloak  fell  a  little  apart,  afford- 
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ing  me  a  glimpse  of  a  white  shoulder  and  of  a 
dress  that  seemed  in  that  deceptive  semi-darkness 
to  be  wrought  of  rich  and  costly  material ;  and  I 
caught,  too,  or  so  I  fancied,  the  frosty  sparkle  of 
precious  stones. 

"^Arrah,  mind  where  ye  tread!'  said  Elsie, 
in  a  sudden,  sharp  tone. 

"I  looked  round,  and  became  aware  for  the 
first  time  that  we  were  standing  near  the  middle 
of  a  ruined  bridge  which  spanned  a  rapid  stream 
that  flowed  at  a  considerable  depth  below.  The 
parapet  of  the  bridge  on  one  side  was  broken 
down,  and  I  must  have  been,  in  fact,  in  imminent 
danger  of  stepping  over  into  empty  air.  I  made 
my  way  cautiously  across  the  decaying  structure  ; 
but,  when  I  turned  to  assist  Elsie,  she  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen. 

"  What  had  become  of  the  girl  ?  I  called,  but 
no  answer  came.  I  gazed  about  on  every  side, 
but  no  trace  of  her  was  visible.  Unless  she  had 
plunged  into  the  narrow  abyss  at  my  feet,  there 
was  no  place  where  she  could  have  concealed  her- 
self— none  at  least  that  I  could  discover.  She 
had  vanished,  nevertheless;  and  since  her  disap- 
pearance must  have  been  premeditated,  I  finally 
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came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  find  her.  She  would  present  herself 
again  in  her  own  good  time,  or  not  at  all.  She 
had  given  me  the  slip  very  cleverly,  and  I  must 
make  the  best  of  it.  The  adventure  was  perhaps 
worth  the  ring. 

"  On  resuming  my  way,  I  was  not  a  little  re- 
lieved to  find  that  I  once  more  knew  where  I  was. 
The  bridge  that  I  had  just  crossed  was  none  other 
than  the  one  I  mentioned  some  time  back ;  I  was 
within  a  mile  of  the  town,  and  my  way  lay  clear 
before  me.  The  moon,  moreover,  had  now  quite 
dispersed  the  clouds,  and  shone  down  with  exqui- 
site brilliance.  Whatever  her  other  failings,  El- 
sie had  been  a  trustworthy  guide  ;  she  had  brought 
me  out  of  the  depth  of  elf-land  into  the  material 
world  again.  It  had  been  a  singular  adventure, 
certainly ;  and  I  mused  over  it  with  a  sense  of 
mysterious  pleasure  as  I  sauntered  along,  hum- 
ming snatches  of  airs,  and  accompanying  myself 
on  the  strings.  Hark  !  what  light  step  was  that 
behind  me  ?  It  sounded  like  Elsie's ;  but  no,  El- 
sie was  not  there.  The  same  impression  or  hallu- 
cination, however,  recurred  several  times  before  I 
reached  the  outskirts  of  the  town — the  tread  of  an 
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airy  foot  behind  or  beside  my  own.  The  fancy 
did  not  make  me  nervous ;  on  the  contrary,  I  was 
pleased  with  the  notion  of  being  thus  haunted, 
and  gave  myself  up  to  a  romantic  and  genial  vein 
of  reverie. 

"  After  passing  one  or  two  roofless  and  moss- 
grown  cottages,  I  entered  the  narrow  and  ram- 
bling street  which  leads  through  the  town.  This 
street  a  short  distance  down  widens  a  little,  as  if 
to  afford  the  wayfarer  space  to  observe  a  remark- 
able old  house  that  stands  on  the  northern  side. 
The  house  was  built  of  stone,  and  in  a  noble 
style  of  architecture ;  it  reminded  me  somewhat 
of  certain  palaces  of  the  old  Italian  nobility  that  I 
had  seen  on  the  Continent,  and  it  may  very  prob- 
ably have  been  built  by  one  of  the  Italian  or 
Spanish  immigrants  of  the  sixteenth  or  seven- 
teenth century.  The  molding  of  the  projecting 
windows  and  arched  doorway  was  richly  carved, 
and  upon  the  front  of  the  building  was  an  escutch- 
eon wrought  in  high  relief,  though  I  could  not 
make  out  the  purport  of  the  device.  The  moon- 
light falling  upon  this  picturesque  pile  enhanced 
all  its  beauties,  and  at  the  same  time  made  it 
seem  like  a  vision  that  might  dissolve  away  when 
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the  light  ceased  to  shine.  I  must  often  have  seen 
the  house  before,  and  yet  I  retained  no  definite 
recollection  of  it;  I  had  never  until  now  exam- 
ined it  with  my  eyes  open,  so  to  speak.  Leaning 
against  the  wall  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
I  contemplated  it  for  a  long  while  at  my  leis- 
ure. The  window  at  the  corner  was  really  a  very 
fine  and  massive  affair.  It  projected  over  the 
pavement  below,  throwing  a  heavy  shadow  aslant ; 
the  frames  of  the  diamond-paned  lattices  were 
heavily  muUioned.  How  often  in  past  ages  had 
that  lattice  been  pushed  open  by  some  fair  hand, 
revealing  to  a  lover  waiting  beneath  in  the  moon- 
light the  charming  countenance  of  his  high-born 
mistress !  Those  were  brave  days.  They  had 
passed  away  long  since.  The  great  house  had  stood 
empty  for  who  could  tell  how  many  years  ;  only 
bats  and  vermin  were  its  inhabitants.  Where 
now  were  those  who  had  built  it  ?  and  who  were 
they  ?  Probably  the  very  name  of  them  was  for- 
gotten. 

"  As  I  continued  to  stare  upward,  however,  a 
conjecture  presented  itself  to  my  mind  which  rap- 
idly ripened  into  a  conviction.  Was  not  this  the 
house  that  Dr.  Dudeen  had  described  that  very 
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evening  as  having  been  formerly  the  abode  of 
the  Kern  of  Qiierin  and  his  mysterious  bride? 
There  was  the  projecting  window,  the  arched 
doorway.  Yes,  beyond  a  doubt  this  was  the  very 
house.  I  emitted  a  low  exclamation  of  renewed 
interest  and  pleasure,  and  my  speculations  took  a 
still  more  imaginative,  but  also  a  more  definite 
turn. 

"  What  had  been  the  fate  of  that  lovely  lady 
after  the  Kern  had  brought  her  home  insensible 
in  his  arms?  Did  she  recover,  and  were  they 
married  and  made  happy  ever  after ;  or  had  the 
sequel  been  a  tragic  one  ?  I  remembered  to  have 
read  that  the  victims  of  vampires  generally  be- 
came vampires  themselves.  Then  my  thoughts 
went  back  to  that  grave  on  the  hill-side.  Surely 
that  was  unconsecrated  ground.  Why  had  they 
buried  her  there?  Ethelind  of  the  white  shoul- 
der !  Ah !  why  had  not  I  lived  in  those  days ;  or 
why  might  not  some  magic  cause  them  to  live 
again  for  me  ?  Then  would  I  seek  this  street  at 
midnight,  and  standing  here  beneath  her  window, 
I  would  lightly  touch  the  strings  of  my  bandore 
until  the  casement  opened  cautiously  and  she 
looked  down.    A  sweet  vision  indeed !  And 
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what  prevented  my  realizing  it  ?  Only  a  matter 
of  a  couple  of  centuries  or  so.  And  was  time, 
then,  at  which  poets  and  philosophers  sneer,  so 
rigid  and  real  a  matter  that  a  little  faith  and  im- 
agination might  not  overcome  it  ?  At  all  events, 
I  had  my  banjo,  the  bandore's  legitimate  and  lin^ 
eal  descendant,  and  the  memory  of  Fionguala 
should  have  the  love-ditty. 

"  Hereupon,  having  retuned  the  instrument,  I 
launched  forth  into  an  old  Spanish  love-song, 
which  I  had  met  with  in  some  moldy  library 
during  my  travels,  and  had  set  to  music  of  my 
own.  I  sang  low,  for  the  deserted  street  re- 
echoed the  lightest  sound,  and  what  I  sang  must 
reach  only  my  lady's  ears.  The  words  were  warm 
with  the  fire  of  the  ancient  Spanish  chivalry,  and 
I  threw  into  their  expression  all  the  passion  of 
the  lovers  of  romance.  Surely  Fionguala,  the 
white-shouldered,  would  hear^  and  awaken  from 
her  sleep  of  centuries,  and  come  to  the  latticed 
casement  and  look  down!  Hist!  see  yonder! 
What  light — what  shadow  is  that  that  seems  to 
flit  from  room  to  room  within  the  abandoned 
house,  and  now  approaches  the  mullioned  win- 
dow ?    Are  my  eyes  dazzled  by  the  play  of  the 
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moonlight,  or  does  the  casement  move — does  it 
open  ?  Nay,  this  is  no  delusion ;  there  is  no  er- 
ror of  the  senses  here.  There  is  simply  a  woman, 
yonng,  beautiful,  and  richly  attired,  bending  for- 
ward from  the  window,  and  silently  beckoning 
me  to  approach. 

"  Too  much  amazed  to  be  conscious  of  amaze- 
ment, I  advanced  until  I  stood  directly  beneath 
the  casement,  and  the  lady's  face,  as  she  stooped 
toward  me,  was  not  more  than  twice  a  man's 
height  from  my  own.  She  smiled  and  kissed  her 
finger-tips ;  something  white  fluttered  in  her  hand, 
then  fell  through  the  air  to  the  ground  at  my  feet. 
The  next  moment  she  had  withdrawn,  and  I 
heard  the  lattice  close. 

^'  I  picked  up  what  she  had  let  fall ;  it  was  a  deli- 
cate lace  handkerchief,  tied  to  the  handle  of  an 
elaborately  wrought  bronze  key.  It  was  evidently 
the  key  of  the  house,  and  invited  me  to  enter.  I 
loosened  it  from  the  handkerchief,  which  bore  a 
faint,  delicious  perfume,  like  the  aroma  of  flowers 
in  an  ancient  garden,  and  turned  to  the  arched  door- 
way. I  felt  no  misgiving,  and  scarcely  any  sense 
of  strangeness.  All  was  as  I  had  wished  it  to  be, 
and  as  it  should  be ;  the  mediaeval  age  was  alive 
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once  more,  and  as  for  myself,  I  almost  felt  the  vel- 
vet cloak  hanging  from  my  shoulder  and  the  long 
rapier  dangling  at  my  belt.  Standing  in  front  of 
the  door  I  thrust  the  key  into  the  lock,  turned  it, 
and  felt  the  bolt  yield.  The  next  instant  the 
door  was  opened,  apparently  from  within ;  I 
stepped  across  the  threshold,  the  door  closed 
again,  and  I  was  alone  in  the  house,  and  in  dark- 
ness. 

"  Not  alone,  however !  As  I  extended  my 
hand  to  grope  my  way  it  was  met  by  another 
hand,  soft,  slender,  and  cold,  which  insinuated  it- 
self gently  into  mine  and  drew  me  forward.  For- 
ward I  went,  nothing  loath  ;  the  darkness  was  im- 
penetrable, but  I  could  hear  the  light  rustle  of  a 
dress  close  to  me,  and  the  same  delicious  perfume 
that  had  emanated  from  the  handkerchief  en- 
riched the  air  that  I  breathed,  while  the  little 
hand  that  clasped  and  was  clasped  by  my  own 
alternately  tightened  and  half  relaxed  the  hold  of 
its  soft  cold  fingers.  In  this  manner,  and  tread- 
ing lightly,  we  traversed  what  I  presumed  to  be  a 
long,  irregular  passageway,  and  ascended  a  stair- 
case. Then  another  corridor,  until  finally  we 
paused,  a  door  opened,  emitting  a  flood  of  soft 
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light,  into  which  we  entered,  still  hand  in  hand. 
The  darkness  and  the  donbt  were  at  an  end. 

"  The  room  was  of  imposing  dimensions,  and 
was  furnished  and  decorated  in  a  style  of  antique 
splendor.  The  walls  were  draped  with  mellow 
hues  of  tapestry  ;  clusters  of  candles  burned  in 
polished  silver  sconces,  and  were  reflected  and 
multiplied  in  tall  mirrors  placed  in  the  four 
corners  of  the  room.  The  heavy  beams  of  the 
dark  oaken  ceiling  crossed  each  other  in  squares, 
and  were  laboriously  carved ;  the  curtains  and  the 
drapery  of  the  chairs  were  of  heavy-figured  dam- 
ask. At  one  end  of  the  room  was  a  broad  otto- 
man, and  in  front  of  it  a  table,  on  which  was  set 
forth,  in  massive  silver  dishes,  a  sumptuous  re- 
past, with  wines  in  crystal  beakers.  At  the  side 
was  a  vast  and  deep  fire-place,  with  space  enough 
on  the  broad  hearth  to  burn  whole  trunks  of  trees. 
No  fire,  however,  was  there,  but  only  a  great  heap 
of  dead  embers  ;  and  the  room,  for  all  its  magnifi- 
cence, was  cold — cold  as  a  tomb,  or  as  my  lady's 
hand — and  it  sent  a  subtle  chill  creeping  to  my 
heart. 

"  But  my  lady !  how  fair  she  was !  I  gave 
but  a  passing  glance  at  the  room ;  my  eyes  and  my 
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thoughts  were  all  for  her.  She  was  dressed  in 
white,  like  a  bride;  diamonds  sparkled  in  her 
dark  hair  and  on  her  snowy  bosom ;  her  lovely 
face  and  slender  lips  were  pale,  and  all  the  paler 
for  the  dusky  glow  of  her  eyes.  She  gazed  at  me 
with  a  strange,  elusive  smile ;  and  yet  there  was, 
in  her  aspect  and  bearing,  something  familiar  in 
the  midst  of  strangeness,  like  the  burden  of  a 
song  heard  long  ago  and  recalled  among  other 
conditions  and  surroundings.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  something  in  me  recognized  her  and  knew 
her,  had  known  her  always.  She  was  the  woman 
of  whom  I  had  dreamed,  whom  I  had  beheld  in 
visions,  whose  voice  and  face  had  haunted  me 
from  boyhood  up.  Whether  we  had  ever  met 
before,  as  human  beings  meet,  I  knew  not ;  per- 
haps I  had  been  blindly  seeking  her  all  over  the 
world,  and  she  had  been  awaiting  me  in  this  splen- 
did room,  sitting  by  those  dead  embers  until  all 
the  warmth  had  gone  out  of  her  blood,  only  to  be 
restored  by  the  heat  with  which  my  love  might 
supply  her. 

" '  I  thought  you  had  forgotten  me,'  she  said, 
nodding  as  if  in  answer  to  my  thought.  '  The 
night  was  so  late — our  one  night  of  the  year! 
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How  my  heart  rejoiced  when  I  heard  your  dear 
voice  singing  the  song  I  know  so  well !  Kiss  me 
— my  lips  are  cold!' 

"  Cold  indeed  they  were — cold  as  the  lips  of 
death.  But  the  warmth  of  my  own  seemed  to 
revive  them.  They  were  now  tinged  with  a  faint 
color,  and  in  her  cheeks  also  appeared  a  delicate 
shade  of  pink.  She  drew  fuller  breath,  as  one 
who  recovers  from  a  long  lethargy.  Was  it  my 
life  that  was  feeding  her  ?  I  was  ready  to  give 
her  all.  She  drew  me  to  the  table  and  pointed  to 
the  viands  and  the  wine. 

"  '  Eat  and  drink,'  she  said.  '  You  have  trav- 
eled far,  and  you  need  food.' 

"  '  Will  you  eat  and  drink  with  me  ? '  said  I, 
pouring  out  the  wine. 

"  '  You  are  the  only  nourishment  I  want,'  w^as 
her  answer.  '  This  wine  is  thin  and  cold.  Give 
me  wine  as  red  as  your  blood  and  as  warm,  and  I 
will  drain  a  goblet  to  the  dregs.' 

"At  these  words,  I  know  not  why,  a  slight 
shiver  passed  through  me.  She  seemed  to  gain 
vitality  and  strength  at  every  instant,  but  the 
chill  of  the  great  room  struck  into  me  more  and 
more. 
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"  She  broke  into  a  fantastic  flow  of  spirits, 
clapping  her  hands,  and  dancing  about  me  like  a 
child.  Who  was  she?  And  was  1  myself,  or 
was  she  mocking  me  when  she  implied  that  we 
had  belonged  to  each  other  of  old  ?  At  length 
she  stood  still  before  me,  crossing  her  hands  over 
her  breast.  I  saw  upon  the  forefinger  of  her 
right  hand  the  gleam  of  an  antique  ring. 

"  ^  Where  did  yon  get  that  ring  ? '  I  demanded. 

"  She  shook  her  head  and  langhed.  '  Have 
you  been  faithful?'  she  asked.  'It  is  my  ring; 
it  is  the  ring  that  unites  us ;  it  is  the  ring  you 
gave  me  when  you  loved  me  first.  It  is  the  ring 
of  the  Kern — the  fairy  ring,  and  I  am  your  Eth- 
elind — Ethelind  Fiongiiala.' 

"  '  So  be  it,'  I  said,  casting  aside  all  doubt  and 
fear,  and  yielding  myself  wholly  to  the  spell  of 
her  inscrutable  eyes  and  wooing  lips.  '  You  are 
mine,  and  I  am  yours,  and  let  us  be  happy  while 
the  hours  last.' 

" '  You  are  mine,  and  I  am  yours,'  she  re- 
peated, nodding  her  head  with  an  elfish  smile. 
^  Come  and  sit  beside  me,  and  sing  that  sweet 
song  again  that  you  sang  to  me  so  long  ago.  Ah, 
now  I  shall  live  a  hmidred  years.' 
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"We  seated  ourselves  on  the  ottoman,  and 
while  she  nestled  luxuriously  among  the  cushions, 
I  took  my  banjo  and  sang  to  her.  The  song  and 
the  music  resounded  through  the  lofty  room,  and 
came  back  in  throbbing  echoes.  And  before  me 
as  I  sang  I  saw  the  face  and  form  of  Ethelind 
Fionguala,  in  her  jeweled  bridal  dress,  gazing  at 
me  with  burning  eyes.  She  was  pale  no  longer, 
but  ruddy  and  warm,  and  life  was  like  a  flame 
within  her.  It  was  I  who  had  become  cold  and 
bloodless,  yet  with  the  last  life  that  was  in  me  I 
would  have  sung  to  her  of  love  that  can  never 
die.  But  at  length  my  eyes  grew  dim,  the  room 
seemed  to  darken,  the  form  of  Ethelind  alter- 
nately brightened  and  waxed  indistinct,  like  the 
last  flickerings  of  a  fire;  I  swayed  toward  her, 
and  felt  myself  lapsing  into  unconsciousness,  with 
my  head  resting  on  her  white  shoulder." 

Here  Keningale  paused  a  few  moments  in  his 
story,  flung  a  fresh  log  upon  the  fire,  and  then 
continued : 

"  I  awoke,  I  know  not  how  long  afterward.  I 
was  in  a  vast,  empty  room  in  a  ruined  building. 
Eotten  shreds  of  drapery  depended  from  the 
walls,  and  heavy  festoons  of  spiders'  webs  gray 
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with  dust  covered  the  windows,  which  were  desti- 
tute of  glass  or  sash ;  they  had  been  boarded  up 
with  rough  planks  which  had  themselves  become 
rotten  with  age,  and  admitted  through  their  holes 
and  crevices  pallid  rays  of  light  and  chilly 
draughts  of  air.  A  bat,  disturbed  by  these  rays 
or  by  my  own  movement,  detached  himseK  from 
his  hold  on  a  remnant  of  moldy  tapestry  near 
me,  and  after  circling  dizzily  around  my  head, 
wheeled  the  flickering  noiselessness  of  his  flight 
into  a  darker  corner.  As  I  arose  unsteadily  from 
the  heap  of  miscellaneous  rubbish  on  which  I  had 
been  lying,  something  which  had  been  resting 
across  my  knees  fell  to  the  floor  with  a  rattle.  I 
picked  it  up,  and  found  it  to  be  my  banjo — as 
you  see  it  now. 

"Well,  that  is  all  I  have  to  tell.  My  health 
was  seriously  impaired ;  all  the  blood  seemed  to 
have  been  drawn  out  of  my  veins ;  I  was  pale  and 
haggard,  and  the  chill —  Ah,  that  chill,"  mur- 
mured Keningale,  drawing  nearer  to  the  fire,  and 
spreading  out  his  hands  to  catch  the  warmth — "  I 
shall  never  get  over  it ;  I  shall  carry  it  to  my 
grave" 
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"  What  a  beautiful  girl ! "  said  Mr.  Ambrose 
Drayton  to  bimself ;  "  and  how  mucb  she  looks 
like — "  He  cut  the  comparison  short,  and  turned 
his  eyes  seaward,  pulling  at  his  mustache  medita- 
tively the  while. 

"  This  American  atmosphere,  fresh  and  pure 
as  it  is  in  the  nostrils,  is  heavy-laden  with  reminis- 
cences," his  thoughts  ran  on.  "  Eeminiscences, 
but  always  with  diflEerences,  the  chief  difference 
being,  no  doubt,  in  myself.  And  no  wonder. 
Nineteen  years  ;  yes,  it's  positively  nineteen  years 
since  I  stood  here  and  gazed  out  through  yonder 
gap  between  the  headlands.  Nineteen  years  of 
foreign  lands,  foreign  men  and  manners,  the 
courts^  the  camps,  the  schools;  adventure,  busi- 
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ness,  and  pleasure  —  if  I  may  lightly  use  so 
mysterious  a  word.  Nineteen  and  twenty  are 
thirty-nine  ;  in  my  ease  say  sixty  at  least.  Why, 
a  girl  like  that  lovely  young  thing  walking  away 
there  with  her  light  step  and  her  innocent  heart 
would  take  me  to  be  sixty  to  a  dead  certainty.  A 
rather  well-preserved  man  of  sixty — that's  how 
she'd  describe  me  to  the  young  fellow  she's  given 
her  heart  to.  Well,  sixty  or  forty,  what  differ- 
ence ?  When  a  man  has  passed  the  age  at  which 
he  falls  in  love,  he  is  the  peer  of  Methuselah 
from  that  time  forth.  But  what  a  fiery  sea- 
son that  of  love  is  while  it  lasts!  Ay,  and  it 
burns  something  out  of  the  soul  that  never  grows 
again.  And  well  that  it  should  do  so :  a  suscept- 
ible heart  is  a  troublesome  burden  to  lug  round 
the  world.  Curious  that  I  should  be  even  think- 
ing of  such  things :  association,  I  suppose.  Here 
it  was  that  we  met  and  here  we  parted.  But 
what  a  different  place  it  was  then!  A  lovely 
cape,  half  bleak  moorland  and  half  shaggy  wood, 
a  few  rocky  headlands  and  a  great  many  coots 
and  gulls,  and  one  solitary  old  farmhouse  standing 
just  where  that  spick-and-span  summer  hotel,  with 
its  balconies  and  cupolas,  stands  now.    So  it  was 
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nineteen  years  ago,  and  so  it  may  be  again,  per- 
haps, nine  hundred  years  hence ;  but  meanwhile, 
what  a  pretty  array  of  modern  aesthetic  cottages, 
and  plank  walks,  and  bridges,  and  bathing-houses, 
and  pleasure-boats !  And  what  an  admirable  con- 
course of  well-dressed  and  pleasurably  inclined 
men  and  women  !  After  all,  my  countrymen  are 
the  finest-looking  and  most  prosperous-appearing 
people  on  the  globe.  They  have  traveled  a  little 
faster  than  I  have,  and  on  a  somewhat  different 
track;  but  I  would  rather  be  among  them  than 
anywhere  else.  Yes,  I  won't  go  back  to  London, 
nor  yet  to  Paris,  or  Calcutta,  or  Cairo.  I'll  buy  a 
cottage  here  at  Squittig  Point,  and  live  and 
die  here  and  in  New  York.  I  wonder  whether 
Mary  is  alive  and  mother  of  a  dozen  children, 
or — not ! " 

"  Auntie,"  said  Miss  Leithe  to  her  relative,  as 
they  regained  the  veranda  of  their  cottage  after 
their  morning  stroll  on  the  beach,  "  who  was  that 
gentleman  who  looked  at  us  ? " 

"Hey? — who?"  inquired  the  widow  of  the 
late  Mr.  Corwin,  absently. 

"  The  one  in  the  thin  gray  suit  and  Panama 
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hat;  you  must  have  seen  him.  A  very  distin- 
guished-looking man,  and  yet  very  simple  and 
pleasant;  like  some  of  those  nice  middle-aged 
men  that  you  see  in  "  Punch,"  slenderly  built,  with 
handsome  chin  and  eyes,  and  thick  mustache  and 
whiskers.  Oh,  auntie,  why  do  you  never  notice 
things  ?  I  think  a  man  between  forty  and  fifty  is 
ever  so  much  nicer  than  when  they're  younger. 
They  know  how  to  be  courteous,  and  they're  not 
afraid  of  being  natural.  I  mean  this  one  looks  as 
if  he  would.  But  he  must  be  somebody  remark- 
able in  some  way — don't  you  think  so  ?  There's 
something  about  him — something  graceful  and 
gentle  and  refined  and  manly — that  makes  most 
other  men  seem  common  beside  him.  Who  do 
you  suppose  he  can  be  ? " 

"Who? — what  have  you  been  saying,  my 
dear?"  inquired  Aunt  Oorwin,  rousing  herself 
from  the  perusal  of  a  letter.  "  Here's  Sarah  writes 
that  Frank  Redmond  was  to  sail  from  Havre  the 
20th  ;  so  he  won't  be  here  for  a  week  or  ten  days 
yet." 

"  Well,  he  might  not  have  come  at  all,"  said 
the  girl,  coloring  slightly.  "  I'm  sure  I  didn't 
think  he  would,  when  he  w^ent  away." 
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"  You  are  both,  of  you  a  year  older  and  wiser/' 
said  the  widow,  meditatively ;  "  and  you  have 
learned,  I  hope,  not  to  irritate  a  man  needlessly. 
I  never  irritated  Corwin  in  all  my  life.  They 
don't  understand  it." 

"  Here  comes  Mr.  Haymaker,"  observed  Miss 
Leitlie.    "I  shall  ask  him." 

"  Don't  ask  him  in,"  said  Mrs.  Corwin,  retir- 
ing ;  "  he  chatters  like  an  organ-grinder." 

"  Oh,  good-morning.  Miss  Mary ! "  exclaimed 
Mr.  Haymaker,  as  he  mounted  the  steps  of  the 
veranda,  with  his  hands  extended  and  his  custom- 
ary effusion.  "How  charming  you  are  looking 
after  your  bath  and  your  walk  and  all !  Did  you 
ever  see  such  a  charming  morning  ?  I  never  was 
at  a  place  I  liked  so  much  as  Squittig  Point ;  the 
new  Newport,  I  call  it — eh  ?  the  new  Newport. 
So  fashionable  already,  and  only  been  going,  as 
one  might  say,  three  or  four  years  !  Such  charm- 
ing people  here  !  Oh,  by-the-way,  whom  do  you 
think  I  ran  across  just  now  ?  You  wouldn't  know 
him,  though — been  abroad  since  before  you  were 
born,  I  should  think.  Most  charming  man  I  ever 
met,  and  awfully  wealthy.  Ean  across  him  in 
Europe — Paris,  I  think  it  was — stop !  or  was  it 
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Vienna  ?  Well,  never  mind.  Drayton,  that's  his 
name ;  ever  hear  of  him  ?  Ambrose  Drayton. 
Made  a  great  fortune  in  the  tea-trade ;  or  was  it 
in  the  mines  ?  I've  forgotten.  Well,  no  matter. 
Great  traveler,  too — Africa  and  the  Corea,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing ;  and  fought  under  Garibaldi, 
they  say ;  and  he  had  the  charge  of  some  diplo- 
matic affair  at  Pekin  once.  The  quietest,  most 
gentlemanly  fellow  you  ever  saw.  Oh,  you  must 
meet  him.  He's  come  back  to  stay,  and  will  prob- 
ably spend  the  summer  here.  I'll  get  him  and 
introduce  him.  Oh,  he'll  be  charmed — we  aU 
shall." 

"  What  sort  of  a  looking  person  is  he  ?  "  Miss 
Leithe  inquired. 

"  Oh,  charming — just  right !  Trifle  above  me- 
dium height;  rather  lighter  weight  than  I  am, 
but  graceful ;  grayish  hair,  heavy  mustache,  blue 
eyes ;  style  of  a  retired  English  colonel,  rather. 
You  know  what  I  mean — trifle  reticent,  but 
charming  manners.  Stop!  there  he  goes  now — 
see  him?  Just  stopping  to  light  a  cigar — in  a 
line  with  the  light-house.  Now  he's  thrown  away 
the  match,  and  walking  on  again.  That's  Am- 
brose Drayton.    Introduce  him  on  the  sands  this 
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afternoon.  How  is  your  good  aunt  to-day  ?  So 
sorry  not  to  have  seen  her !  "Well,  I  must  be  off ; 
awfully  busy  to-day.  Good-by,  my  dear  Miss 
Mary ;  see  you  this  afternoon.  Good-by.  Oh, 
make  my  compliments  to  your  good  aunt,  won't 
you  ?    Thanks.    So  charmed !    Au  TevoirP 

"Has  that  fool  gone?"  demanded  a  voice 
from  within. 

"  Yes,  Auntie,"  the  young  lady  answered. 

"  Then  come  in  to  your  dinner,"  the  voice  re- 
joined, accompanied  by  the  sound  of  a  chair  be- 
ing drawn  up  to  a  table  and  sat  down  upon. 
Mary  Leithe,  after  casting  a  glance  after  the 
retreating  figure  of  Mr.  Haymaker  and  another 
toward  the  light-house,  passed  slowly  through  the 
wire-net  doors  and  disappeared. 

Mr.  Drayton  had  perforce  engaged  his  accom. 
modations  at  the  hotel,  all  the  cottages  being 
either  private  property  or  rented,  and  was  like- 
wise constrained,  therefore,  to  eat  his  dinner  in 
public.  But  Mr.  Drayton  was  not  a  hater  of  his 
species,  nor  a  fearer  of  it ;  and  though  he  had 
not  acquired  precisely  our  American  habits  and 
customs,  he  was  disposed  to  be  as  little  strange  to 
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them  as  possible.  Accordingly,  when  the  gong 
sounded,  he  entered  the  large  dining-room  with 
great  intrepidity.  The  arrangement  of  tables 
was  not  continuous,  but  many  small  tables,  cap- 
able of  accommodating  from  two  to  six,  were 
dotted  about  everywhere.  Mr.  Drayton  estab- 
lished himself  at  the  smallest  of  them,  situated  in 
a  part  of  the  room  whence  he  had  a  view  not  only 
of  the  room  itself,  but  of  the  blue  sea  and  yellow 
rocks  on  the  other  side.  This  preliminary  feat  of 
generalship  accomplished,  he  took  a  folded  dollar 
bill  from  his  pocket  and  silently  held  it  up  in  the 
air,  the  result  being  the  speedy  capture  of  a  waiter 
and  the  introduction  of  dinner. 

But  at  this  juncture  Mr.  Haymaker  came 
pitching  into  the  room,  as  his  nature  was,  and 
pinned  himself  to  a  standstill,  as  it  were,  with  his 
eyeglass,  in  the  central  aisle  of  tables.  Drayton 
at  once  gave  himself  up  for  lost,  and  therefore  re- 
ceived Mr.  Haymaker  with  kindness  and  serenity 
when,  a  minute  or  two  later,  he  came  plunging 
up,  in  his  usual  ecstasy  of  sputtering  amiability, 
and  seated  himself  in  the  chair  at  the  other  side 
of  the  table  with  an  air  as  if  everything  were 
charming  in  the  most  charming  of  all  possible 
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worlds,  and  he  himself  the  most  charming  person 
in  it. 

"My  dear  Drayton,  though,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Haymaker,  in  the  interval  between  the  soup  and 
the  bluefish,  "there  is  some  one  here  you  must 
know — most  charming  girl  you  ever  knew  in  your 
life,  and  has  set  her  heart  on  knowing  you.  We 
were  talking  about  you  this  morning — Miss  Mary 
Leithe.  Lovely  name,  too ;  pity  ever  to  change  it 
— he  !  he  !  he !  Why,  you  must  have  seen  her 
about  here ;  has  an  old  aunt,  widow  of  Jim  Cor- 
win,  who's  dead  and  gone  these  five  years.  You 
recognize  her,  of  course  ? " 

"  Not  as  you  describe  her,"  said  Mr.  Drayton, 
helping  his  friend  to  fish. 

"  Oh,  the  handsomest  girl  about  here ;  tallish, 
wavy  brown  hair,  soft  brown  eyes,  the  loveliest- 
shaped  eyes  in  the  world,  my  dear  fellow ;  com- 
plexion like  a  Titian,  figure  slender  yet,  but  prom- 
ising. A  way  of  giving  you  her  hand  that  makes 
you  wish  she  would  take  your  heart,"  pursued  Mr. 
Haymaker,  impetuously  filling  his  mouth  with 
bluefish,  during  the  disposal  of  which  he  lost 
the  thread  of  his  harangue.  Drayton,  however, 
seemed  disposed  to  recover  it  for  him. 
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"  Is  this  young  lady  from  New  England  ? " 
lie  inquired. 

"  New-Yorker  by  birth,"  responded  the  ever- 
vivacious  Haymaker;  "father  a  Southern  man; 
mother  a  Bostonian.  Father  died  eight  or  nine 
years  after  marriage;  mother  survived  him  six 
years ;  girl  left  in  care  of  old  Mrs.  Corwin — good 
old  creature,  but  vague  —  very  vague.  Don't 
fancy  the  marriage  was  a  very  fortunate  one;  a 
little  friction,  more  or  less.  Leithe  was  rather  a 
wild,  unreliable  sort  of  man ;  Mrs.  Leithe  a  wo- 
man not  easily  influenced — ^immensely  charming, 
though,  and  all  that,  but  a  trifle  narrow  and  set. 
Well,  you  know,  it  was  this  way :  Leithe  was  an 
immensely  wealthy  man  when  she  married  him; 
lost  his  money,  struggled  along,  good  deal  of  fric- 
tion ;  Mrs.  Leithe  probably  felt  she  had  made  a 
mistake,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  But  Miss  Mary 
here,  very  different  style,  looks  like  her  mother, 
but  softer ;  more  in  her,  too.  Yery  little  money, 
poor  girl,  but  charming.  Oh  !  you  must  know  her." 

"  What  did  you  say  her  mother's  maiden  name 
was?" 

"  Maiden  name  ?  Let  me  see.  Why — oh,  no 
— oh,  yes — Cleveland,  Mary  Cleveland." 
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"  Mary  Cleveland,  of  Boston ;  married  Hamil- 
ton Leithe,  about  nineteen  years  ago.  I  used  to 
know  the  lady.  And  this  is  her  daughter  !  And 
Mary  Cleveland  is  dead ! — Help  yourself,  Hay- 
maker. I  never  take  more  than  one  course  at  this 
hour  of  the  day." 

"  But  you  must  let  me  introduce  you,  you 
know/'  mumbled  Haymaker,  through  his  succo- 
tash. 

"I  hardly  know,"  said  Drayton,  rubbing  his 
mustache.  "  Pardon  me  if  I  leave  you,"  he  add- 
ed, looking  at  his  watch.  "It  is  later  than  I 
thought." 

Nothing  more  was  seen  of  Drayton  for  the 
rest  of  that  day.  But  the  next  morning,  as  Mary 
Leithe  sat  on  the  Bowlder  Rock,  with  a  book  on 
her  lap,  and  her  eyes  on  the  bathers,  and  her 
thoughts  elsewhere,  she  heard  a  light,  leisurely 
tread  behind  her,  and  a  gentlemanly,  effective  fig- 
ure made  its  appearance,  carrying  a  malacca  walk- 
ing-stick, and  a  small  telescope  in  a  leather  case 
slung  over  the  shoulder. 

"  Good-morning,  Miss  Leithe,"  said  this  per- 
sonage, in  a  quiet  and  pleasant  voice.  "  I  knew 
your  mother  before  you  were  born,  and  I  can  not 
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feel  like  a  stranger  toward  her  daughter.  My 
name  is  Ambrose  Drayton.  You  look  something 
like  your  mother,  I  think." 

"  I  think  I  remember  mamma's  having  spoken 
of  you,"  said  Mary  Leithe,  looking  up  a  little  shy- 
ly, but  with  a  smile  that  was  the  most  winning  of 
her  many  winning  manifestations.  Her  upper 
lip,  short,  but  somewhat  fuller  than  the  lower  one, 
was  always  alive  with  delicate  movements;  the 
corners  of  her  mouth  were  blunt,  the  teeth  small ; 
and  the  smile  was  such  as  Psyche's  might  have 
been  when  Cupid  waked  her  with  a  kiss. 

"  It  was  here  I  first  met  your  mother,"  con- 
tinued Drayton,  taking  his  place  beside  her. 
"  We  often  sat  together  on  this  very  rock.  I  was 
a  young  fellow  then,  scarcely  older  than  you,  and 
very  full  of  romance  and  enthusiasm.  Your 
mother — "  Pie  paused  a  moment,  looking  at  his 
companion  with  a  grave  smile  in  his  eyes.  "  If  I 
had  been  as  dear  to  her  as  she  was  to  me,"  he 
went  on,  "you  would  have  been  our  daughter." 

Mary  looked  out  upon  the  bathers,  and  upon 
the  azure  bay,  and  into  her  own  virgin  heart. 
"  Are  you  married,  too  ? "  she  asked  at  length. 

"  I  was  cut  out  for  an  old  bachelor,  and  I  have 
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been  true  to  my  destiny/'  was  his  reply.  "Be- 
sides,  I've  lived  abroad  till  a  month  or  two  ago, 
and  good  Americans  don't  marry  foreign  wives," 
"I  should  like  to  go  abroad,"  said  Mary 
Leithe. 

"  It  is  the  privilege  of  Americans,"  said  Dray- 
ton. "  Other  people  are  born  abroad,  and  never 
know  the  delight  of  real  travel.  But,  after  all, 
America  is  best.  The  life  of  the  world  culmi- 
nates here.  "We  are  the  prow  of  the  vessel ;  there 
may  be  more  comfort  amidships,  but  we  are  the 
first  to  touch  the  unknown  seas.  And  the  fore- 
most men  of  all  nations  are  foremost  only  in  so 
far  as  they  are  at  heart  American ;  that  is  to  say, 
America  is,  at  present,  even  more  an  idea  and  a 
principle  than  it  is  a  country.  The  nation  has 
perhaps  not  yet  risen  to  the  height  of  its  oppor- 
tunities. So  you  have  never  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic?" 

"  No ;  my  father  never  wanted  to  go ;  and 
after  he  died,  mamma  could  not." 

"  Well,  our  American  Emerson  says,  you 
know,  that,  as  the  good  of  travel  respects  only 
the  mind,  we  need  not  depend  for  it  on  railways 
and  steamboats." 
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"  It  seems  to  me,  if  we  never  moved  onrselves, 
our  minds  would  never  really  move  either." 

"  Where  would  you  most  care  to  go  ? " 

"  To  Kome,  and  Jerusalem,  and  Egypt,  and 
London." 

"Why?" 

"  They  seem  like  parts  of  my  mind  that  I 
shall  never  know  unless  I  visit  them." 

"  Is  there  no  part  of  the  world  that  answers  to 
your  heart?" 

"  Oh,  the  beautiful  parts  everywhere,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"  I  can  well  believe  it,"  said  Drayton,  but 
with  so  much  simplicity  and  straightforwardness 
that  Mary  Leithe's  cheeks  scarcely  changed  color. 
"  And  there  is  beauty  enough  here,"  he  added, 
after  a  pause. 

"  Yes ;  I  have  always  liked  this  place,"  said 
she,  ^-'though  the  cottages  seem  a  pity." 

"  You  knew  the  old  farm-house,  then  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  used  to  play  in  the  farm-yard 
when  I  was  a  little  girl.  After  my  father  died, 
mamma  used  to  come  here  every  year.  And  my 
aunt  has  a  cottage  here  now.  You  haven't  met 
my  aunt,  Mr.  Drayton  ? " 
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"  I  wished  to  know  you  first.  But  now  I 
want  to  know  her,  and  to  become  one  of  the  fam- 
ily. There  is  no  one  left,  I  find,  who  belongs  to 
me.  What  would  you  think  of  me  for  a  bachelor 
uncle  ? " 

"  I  would  like  it  very  much,"  said  Mary,  with 
a  smile. 

"  Then  let  us  begin,"  returned  Drayton. 

Several  days  passed  away  very  pleasantly. 
Never  was  there  a  bachelor  uncle  so  charming,  as 
Haymaker  would  have  said,  as  Drayton.  The 
kind  of  life  in  the  midst  of  which  he  found  him- 
self was  altogether  novel  and  delightful  to  him. 
In  some  aspects  it  was  like  enjoying  for  the  first 
time  a  part  of  his  existence  which  he  should  have 
enjoyed  in  youth,  but  had  missed ;  and  in  many 
ways  he  doubtless  enjoyed  it  more  now  than  he 
would  have  done  then,  for  he  brought  it  to  a  ma- 
turity of  experience  which  had  taught  him  the 
inestimable  value  of  simple  things ;  a  quiet  nobil- 
ity of  character  and  clearness  of  knowledge  that 
enabled  him  to  perceive  and  follow  the  right 
course  in  small  things  as  in  great;  a  serene  yet 
cordial  temperament  that  rendered  him  the  cheer- 
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fulest  and  most  trustworthy  of  companions ;  a 
generous  and  masculine  disposition,  as  able  to  di- 
rect as  to  comply ;  and  years  which  could  sympa- 
thize impartially  with  youth  and  age,  and  supply 
something  which  each  lacked.  He,  meanwhile, 
sometimes  seemed  to  himself  to  be  walking  in 
a  dream.  The  region  in  which  he  was  living, 
changed,  yet  so  familiar,  the  thought  of  being 
once  more,  after  so  many  years  of  homeless  wan- 
dering, in  his  own  land  and  among  his  own  coun- 
trymen, and  the  companionship  of  Mary  Leithe, 
like,  yet  so  unlike,  the  Mary  Cleveland  he  had 
known  and  loved,  possessing  in  reality  all  the  ten- 
derness and  lovely  virginal  sweetness  that  he  had 
imagined  in  the  other,  with  a  warmth  of  heart 
that  rejuvenated  his  own,  and  a  depth  and  fresh- 
ness of  mind  answering  to  the  wisdom  that  he 
had  drawn  from  experience,  and  rendering  her, 
though  in  her  diflEerent  and  feminine  sphere,  his 
equal — all  these  things  made  Drayton  feel  as  if 
he  would  either  awake  and  find  them  the  phantas- 
magoria of  a  beautiful  dream,  or  as  if  the  past 
time  were  the  dream,  and  this  the  reality. 
Certainly,  in  this  ardent,  penetrating  light  of  the 
present,  the  past  looked  vaporous  and  dim,  like  a 
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range  of  mountains  scaled  long  ago  and  vanishing 
on  the  horizon. 

And  was  this  all  ?  Doubtless  it  was,  at  first. 
It  was  natural  that  Drayton  should  regard  with 
peculiar  tenderness  the  daughter  of  the  woman  he 
had  loved.  She  was  an  orphan,  and  poor ;  he  was 
alone  in  the  world,  with  no  one  dependent  upon 
him,  and  with  wealth  which  could  find  no  better 
use  than  to  afford  this  girl  the  opportunities  and 
the  enjoyments  which  she  else  must  lack.  His 
anticipations  in  returning  to  America  had  been 
somewhat  cold  and  vague.  It  was  his  native 
land ;  but  abstract  patriotism  is,  after  all,  rather 
chilly  diet  for  a  human  being  to  feed  his  heart 
upon.  The  unexpected  apparition  of  Mary  Leithe 
had  provided  just  that  vividness  and  particularity 
that  were  wanting.  Insensibly  Drayton  bestowed 
upon  her  all  the  essence  of  the  love  of  country 
which  he  had  cherished  untainted  throughout  his 
long  exile.  It  was  so  much  easier  and  simpler  a 
thing  to  know  and  appreciate  her  than  to  do  as 
much  for  the  United  States  and  their  fifty  million 
inhabitants,  national,  political,  and  social,  that  it  is 
no  wonder  if  Drayton,  as  a  modest  and  sane  gen- 
tleman, preferred  to  make  the  former  the  symbol 
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of  the  latter — of  all,  at  least,  that  was  good  and 
lovable  therein.  At  the  same  time,  so  clear-head- 
ed a  man  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  be  aware 
that  his  affection  for  Mary  Leithe  was  not  actually 
dependent  upon  the  fact  of  her  being  an  emblem. 
Upon  what,  then,  was  it  dependent  ?  Upon  her 
being  the  daughter  of  Mary  Cleveland  ?  It  was 
true  that  he  had  loved  Mary  Cleveland ;  but  she 
had  deliberately  jilted  him  to  marry  a  wealthier 
man,  and  was  therefore  connected  with  and  re- 
sponsible for  the  most  painful  as  well  as  the  most 
pleasurable  episode  of  his  early  life.  Mary  Leithe 
bore  some  personal  resemblance  to  her  mother; 
but  had  she  been  as  like  her  in  character  and  dis- 
position as  she  was  in  figure  and  feature,  would 
Drayton,  knowing  what  he  knew,  have  felt  drawn 
toward  her  ?  A  man  does  not  remain  for  twenty 
years  under  the  influence  of  an  unreasonable  and 
mistaken  passion.  Drayton  certainly  had  not,  al- 
though his  disappointment  had  kept  him  a  bach- 
elor all  his  life,  and  altered  the  whole  course  of 
his  existence.  But  when  we  have  once  embarked 
upon  a  certain  career,  we  continue  in  it  long  after 
the  motive  which  started  us  has  been  forgotten. 
No ;  Drayton's  regard  for  Mary  Leithe  must  stand 
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on  its  own  basis,  independent  of  all  other  consid- 
erations. 

What,  in  the  next  place,  was  the  nature  of  this 
regard  ?  Was  it  merely  avuncular,  or  something 
different?  Drayton  assured  himself  that  it  was 
the  former.  He  was  a  man  of  the  world,  and  had 
done  with  passions.  The  idea  of  his  falling  in 
love  made  him  smile  in  a  deprecatory  manner. 
That  the  object  of  such  love  should  be  a  girl 
eighteen  years  his  junior  rendered  the  suggestion 
yet  more  irrational.  She  was  lustrous  with  lov- 
able qualities,  which  he  genially  recognized  and 
appreciated ;  nay,  he  might  love  her,  but  the  love 
would  be  a  quasi-paternal  one,  not  the  love  that 
demands  absolute  possession  and  brooks  no  riv- 
alry. His  attitude  was  contemplative  and  benefi- 
cent, not  selfish  and  exclusive.  His  greatest 
pleasure  would  be  to  see  her  married  to  some  one 
worthy  of  her.  Meantime  he  might  devote  him- 
self to  her  freely  and  without  fear. 

And  yet,  once  again,  was  he  not  the  dupe  of 
himself  and  of  a  convention  ?  "Was  his  the  mood  in 
which  an  uncle  studies  his  niece,  or  even  a  father 
his  daughter?  How  often  during  the  day  was 
she  absent  from  his  thoughts,  or  from  his  dreams 
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at  night  ?  What  else  gave  him  so  much  happi- 
ness as  to  please  her,  and  what  would  he  not  do 
to  give  her  pleasure  ?  Why  was  he  dissatisfied 
and  aimless  when  not  in  her  presence?  Why  so 
full-orbed  and  complete  when  she  was  near  ?  He 
was  eighteen  years  the  elder,  but  there  was  in  her 
a  fullness  of  nature,  a  balanced  development, 
which  w^nt  far  toward  annulling  the  discrepancy. 
Moreover,  though  she  was  young,  he  was  not  old, 
and  surely  he  had  the  knowledge,  the  resources, 
and  the  will  to  make  her  life  happy.  There 
would  be,  he  fancied,  a  certain  poetical  justice  in 
such  an  issue.  It  w^ould  illustrate  the  slow,  seem- 
ingly severe,  but  really  tender  wisdom  of  Provi- 
dence. Out  of  the  very  ashes  of  his  dead  hopes 
would  arise  this  gracious  flower  of  promise.  She 
would  afford  him  scope  for  the  employment  of  all 
those  riches,  moral  and  material,  which  life  had 
brought  him  ;  she  would  be  his  reward  for  having 
lived  honorably  and  purely  for  purity's  and  hon- 
or's sake.  But  why  multiply  reasons  ?  There 
was  justification  enough;  and  true  love  knows 
nothing  of  justification. 

He  loved  her,  then;  and  now,  did  she  love 
him?    This  was  the  real  problem — the  mystery 
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of  a  maiden's  heart,  wMcL.  all  Solomon's  wisdom 
and  Bacon's  logic  fail  to  elucidate.  Drayton  did 
what  he  could.  Once  he  came  to  her  with  the 
news  that  he  must  be  absent  from  an  excursion 
which  they  had  planned,  and  he  saw  genuine  dis- 
appointment darken  her  sweet  face,  and  her  slen- 
der figure  seem  to  droop.  This  was  well  as  far  as 
it  went,  but  beyond  that  it  proved  nothing.  An- 
other time  he  gave  her  a  curious  little  shell  which 
he  had  picked  up  while  they  were  rambling  to- 
gether along  the  beach,  and  some  time  afterward 
he  accidently  noticed  that  she  was  wearing  it  by 
a  ribbon  round  her  neck.  This  seemed  better. 
Again,  on  a  night  when  there  was  a  social  gath- 
ering at  the  hotel,  he  entered  the  room  and  sat 
apart  at  one  of  the  windows,  and  as  long  as  he  re- 
mained there  he  felt  that  her  gaze  was  upon  him, 
and  twice  or  thrice  when  he  raised  his  eyes  they 
were  met  by  hers,  and  she  smiled  ;  and  afterward, 
when  he  was  speaking  near  her,  he  noticed  that 
she  disregarded  what  her  companion  of  the  mo- 
ment was  saying  to  her,  and  listened  only  to  him. 
Was  not  all  this  encouragement  ?  Nevertheless, 
whenever,  presuming  upon  this,  he  hazarded  less 
ambiguous  demonstrations,  she  seemed  to  shrink 
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back  and  appear  strange  and  troubled.  This  be- 
havior perplexed  him;  he  doubted  the  evidence 
that  had  given  him  hope ;  feared  that  he  was  a 
fool ;  that  she  divined  his  love,  and  pitied  him,  and 
would  have  him,  if  at  all,  only  out  of  pity. 
Thereupon  he  took  himself  sternly  to  task,  and  re- 
solved to  give  her  up. 

It  was  a  transparent  July  afternoon,  with 
white  and  gray  clouds  drifting  across  a  clear  blue 
sky,  and  a  southwesterly  breeze  roughening  the 
dark  waves  and  showing  their  white  shoulders. 
Mary  Leithe  and  Drayton  came  slowly  along  the 
rocks,  he  assisting  her  to  climb  or  descend  the 
more  rugged  places,  and  occasionally  pausing 
with  her  to  watch  the  white  canvas  of  a  yacht 
shiver  in  the  breeze  as  she  went  about,  or  to  ques- 
tion whether  yonder  flash  amid  the  waves,  where 
the  gulls  were  hovering  and  dipping,  were  a  blue- 
fish  breaking  water.  At  length  they  reached  a 
little  nook  in  the  seaward  face,  which,  by  often  re- 
sorting to  it,  they  had  in  a  manner  made  their  own. 
It  was  a  small  shelf  in  the  rock,  spacious  enough 
for  two  to  sit  in  at  ease,  with  a  back  to  lean 
against,  and  at  one  side  a  bit  of  level  ledge  which 
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served  as  a  stand  or  table.  Before  ttiem  was 
the  sea,  which,  at  high-water  mark,  rose  to  within 
three  yards  of  their  feet ;  while  from  the  shore- 
ward side  they  were  concealed  by  the  ascending 
wall  of  sandstone.  Drayton  had  brought  a  cush- 
ion with  him,  which  he  arranged  in  Mary's  seat ; 
and  when  they  had  established  themselves,  he 
took  a  volume  of  Emerson's  poems  from  his  pock- 
et and  laid  it  on  the  rock  beside  him. 

"Are  you  comfortable?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes ;  I  wish  it  wonld  be  always  hke  this — 
the  weather,  and  the  sun,  and  the  time — so  that 
we  might  stay  here  forover." 

"  Forever  is  the  least  useful  word  in  human 
language,"  observed  Drayton.  "  In  the  perspec- 
tive of  time,  a  few  hours,  or  days,  or  years,  seem 
alike  inconsiderable." 

"But  it  is  not  the  same  to  our  hearts,  which 
live  forever,"  she  returned. 

"  The  life  of  the  heart  is  love,"  said  Dray- 
ton. 

"And  that  lasts  forever,"  said  Mary  Leithe. 
"  True  love  lasts,  but  the  object  changes,"  was 
his  reply. 

"It  seems  to  change  sometimes,"  said  she. 
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"But  I  think  it  is  only  our  perception  tliat  is 
misled.  We  think  we  have  found  what  we  love  ; 
but  afterward,  perhaps,  we  find  it  was  not  in  the 
person  we  supposed,  but  in  some  other.  Then 
we  love  it  in  him ;  not  because  our  heart  has 
changed,  but  just  because  it  has  not." 

"Has  that  been  your  experience?"  Drayton 
asked,  with  a  smile.  A 

"  Oh,  I  was  speaking  generally,"  she  said, 
looking  down. 

"  It  may  be  the  truth  ;  but  if  so,  it  is  a  peril- 
ous thing  to  be  loved." 

"Perilous?" 

"Why,  yes.  How  can  the  lover  be  sure  that 
he  really  is  what  his  mistress  takes  him  for? 
After  all,  a  man  has  and  is  nothing  in  himself. 
His  life,  his  love,  his  goodness,  such  as  they  are, 
flow  into  him  from  his  Creator,  in  such  measure 
as  he  is  capable  or  desirous  of  receiving  them. 
And  he  may  receive  more  at  one  time  than  at  an- 
other. How  shall  he  know  when  he  may  lose  the 
talismanic  virtue  that  won  her  love — even  suppos- 
ing he  ever  possessed  it?" 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  argue,"  said  Mary 
Leithe ;  "  I  can  only  feel  when  a  thing  is  true  or 
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not  —  or  wlien  I  think  it  is  —  and  say  what  I 
feei;' 

"  Well,  I  am  wise  enough  to  trust  the  truth  of 
your  feeling  before  any  argument." 

This  assertion  somewhat  disconcerted  Mary 
Leithe,  who  never  liked  to  be  confronted  with  her 
own  shadow,  so  to  speak.  However,  she  seemed 
resolved  on  this  occasion  to  give  fuller  utterance 
than  usual  to  what  was  in  her  mind ;  so,  after  a 
pause,  she  continued,  "  It  is  not  only  how  much 
we  are  capable  of  receiving  from  God,  but  the  pe- 
culiar way  in  which  each  one  of  us  shows  what  is 
in  him,  that  makes  the  difference  in  people.  It  is 
not  the  talisman  so  much  as  the  manner  of  using 
it  that  wins  a  girl's  love.  And  she  may  think  one 
manner  good  until  she  comes  to  know  that  an- 
other is  better." 

"And,  later,  that  another  is  better  still?" 

"  You  trust  my  feeling  less  than  you  thought, 
you  see,"  said  Mary,  blushing,  and  with  a  tremor 
of  her  lips. 

"  Perhaps  I  am  afraid  of  trusting  it  too  much," 
Drayton  replied,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  her.  Then 
he  went  on,  with  a  changed  tone  and  manner: 
"  This  metaphysical  discussion  of  ours  reminds  me 
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of  one  of  Emerson's  poems,  whose  boob,  by-the- 
by,  I  brought  with  me.  Have  you  ever  read 
them  ? " 

"  Yery  few  of  them,"  said  Mary ;  "  I  don't 
seem  to  belong  to  them." 

"  Not  many  people  can  eat  them  raw,  1  imag- 
ine," rejoined  Drayton,  laughing.  "  They  must 
be  masticated  by  the  mind  before  they  can  nour- 
ish the  heart,  and  some  of  them —  However, 
the  one  I  am  thinking  of  is  very  beautiful,  take 
it  how  you  will.  It  is  called,  '  Give  all  to  Love.' 
Do  you  know  it !  " 

Mary  shook  her  head. 

"  Then  listen  to  it,"  said  Drayton,  and  he  read 
the  poem  to  her.  "  What  do  you  think  of  it  ? " 
he  asked  when  he  had  ended. 

"  It  is  very  short,"  said  Mary,  "  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly beautiful ;  but  I  don't  understand  some 
parts  of  it,  and  I  don't  think  I  like  some  other 
parts." 

"  It  is  a  true  poem,"  returned  Drayton ;  "  it 
has  a  body  and  a  soul ;  the  body  is  beautiful,  but 
the  soul  is  more  beautiful  still;  and  where  the 
body  seems  incomplete,  the  soul  is  most  nearly 
perfect.    Be  loyal,  it  says,  to  the  highest  good 
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yon  know ;  follow  it  throngh  all  difBculties  and 
dangers ;  make  it  the  core  of  yonr  heart  and  the 
life  of  yonr  sonl ;  and  yet,  be  free  of  it !  For  the 
honr  may  always  be  at  hand  when  that  good  that 
yon  have  lived  for  and  lived  in  mnst  be  given  np. 
And  then — what  says  the  poet? 

"  *  Though  thou  loved  her  as  thyself, 
As  a  self  of  purer  clay, 
Though  her  parting  dims  the  day, 
Stealing  grace  from  all  alive, 
Heartily  know, 
When  half-gods  go, 
The  gods  arrive.'  " 

There  was  something  ominons  in  Drayton's 
tone,  qniet  and  pleasant  though  it  sounded  to  the 
ear,  and  Mary  could  not  speak ;  she  knew  that  he 
would  speak  again,  and  that  his  words  would 
bring  the  issue  finally  before  her. 

He  shut  the  book  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 
For  some  time  he  remained  silent,  gazing  east- 
ward across  the  waves,  which  came  from  afar  to 
break  against  the  rock  at  their  feet.  A  small 
white  pyramidal  object  stood  up  against  the  hori- 
zon verge,  and  upon  this  Drayton's  attention  ap- 
peared to  be  concentrated. 
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"  If  yon  should  ever  decide  to  come,"  he  said 
at  length,  "  and  want  the  services  of  a  courier  who 
knows  the  ground  well,  I  shall  be  at  your  disposal." 

"  Come  where  ? "  she  said,  falteringly. 

"Eastward.    To  Europe." 

"  You  will  go  with  me  ?  " 

"  Hardly  that.  But  I  shall  be  there  to  receive 
you." 

"  You  are  going  back  ? " 

"In  a  month,  or  thereabouts." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Drayton  !    Why  ?  " 

"  Well,  for  several  reasons.  My  coming  here 
was  an  experiment.  It  might  have  succeeded,  but 
it  was  made  too  late.  I  am  too  old  for  this  young 
country.  I  love  it,  but  I  can  be  of  no  service  to 
it.  On  the  contrary,  so  far  as  I  was  anything,  I 
should  be  in  the  way.  It  does  not  need  me,  and 
I  have  been  an  exile  so  long  as  to  have  lost  my 
right  to  inflict  myself  upon  it.  Yet  I  am  glad  to 
have  been  here ;  the  little  time  that  I  have  been 
here  has  recompensed  me  for  all  the  sorrows  of 
my  life,  and  I  shall  never  forget  an  hour  of  it  as 
long  as  I  live." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  that  your  country  does 
not  want  you— need  you  ?  " 
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"  I  should  not  like  my  assurance  to  be  made 
more  sure." 

"  How  can  you  know  ?  Who  has  told  you  ? 
Whom  have  you  asked  ? " 

"  There  are  some  questions  which  it  is  not  wise 
to  put ;  questions  whose  answers  may  seem  ungra- 
cious to  give,  and  are  sad  to  hear." 

"But  the  answer  might  not  seem  so.  And 
how  can  it  be  given  until  you  ask  it  ? " 

Drayton  turned  and  looked  at  her.  His  face 
was  losing  its  resolute  composure,  and  there  was  a 
glow  in  his  eyes  and  in  his  cheeks  that  called  up 
an  answering  warmth  in  her  own. 

"  Do  you  know  where  my  country  is  ? "  he 
demanded,  almost  sternly. 

"  It  is  where  you  are  loved  and  wanted  most, 
is  it  not  ? "  she  said,  breathlessly. 

"  Do  not  deceive  yourself  —  nor  me  !  "  ex- 
claimed Drayton,  putting  out  his  hand  toward 
her,  and  half  rising  from  the  rock.  "  There  is 
only  one  thing  more  to  say." 

A  sea-gull  flew  close  by  them,  and  swept  on, 
and  in  a  moment  was  far  away,  and  lost  to  sight. 
So  in  our  lives  does  happiness  come  so  near  us  as 
almost  to  brush  our  cheeks  with  its  wings,  and 
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then  pass  on,  and  become  as  unattainable  as  the 
stars.  As  Mary  Leithe  was  abont  to  speak,  a 
shadow  cast  from  above  fell  across  her  face  and 
'  figure.  She  seemed  to  feel  a  sort  of  chill  from 
it,  warm  though  the  day  was ;  and  without  mov- 
ing her  eyes  from  Drayton's  face  to  see  whence 
the  shadow  came,  her  expression  underwent  a 
subtle  and  sudden  change,  losing  the  fervor  of  a 
moment  before,  and  becoming  relaxed  and  dis- 
mayed. But  after  a  moment  Drayton  looked  up, 
and  immediately  rose  to  his  feet,  exclaiming, 
"  Frank  Eedmond  !  " 

On  the  rock  just  above  them  stood  a  young 
man,  dark  of  complexion,  with  eager  eyes,  and  a 
figure  athletic  and  strong.  As  Drayton  spoke  his 
name,  his  countenance  assumed  an  expression 
half-way  between  pleased  surprise  and  jealous  sus- 
picion. Meanwhile  Mary  Leithe  had  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands. 

"Vm  sure  I'd  no  idea  you  were  here,  Mr. 
Drayton,"  said  the  young  man.  "  I  was  looking 
for  Mary  Leithe.    Is  that  she  ?  " 

Mary  uncovered  her  face,  and  rose  to  her 
feet  languidly.  She  did  not  as  yet  look  to- 
ward Eedmond,  but  she  said  in  a  low  voice, 

1 
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"How  do  you  do,  Frank?  You — came  so  sud- 
denly!" 

"  I  didn't  stop  to  think — that  I  might  inter- 
rupt you,"  said  he,  drawing  back  a  little  and  lift- 
ing his  head. 

Drayton  had  been  observing  the  two  intently, 
breathing  constrainedly  the  while,  and  grasping  a 
jutting  point  of  rock  with  his  hand  as  he  stood. 
He  now  said,  in  a  genial  and  matter-of-fact  voice, 
"  Well,  Master  Frank,  I  shall  have  an  account  to 
settle  with  you  when  you  and  my  niece  have  got 
through  your  first  greetings." 

"  Mary  your  niece  ! "  cried  Eedmond,  bewil- 
dered. 

"  My  niece  by  courtesy ;  her  mother  was  a  dear 
friend  of  mine  before  Mary  was  born.  And  now 
it  appears  that  she  is  the  young  lady,  the  dearest 
and  loveliest  ever  heard  of,  about  whom  you  used 
to  rhapsodize  to  me  in  Dresden!  Why  didn't 
you  tell  me  her  name  ?  By  Jove,  you  yoimg 
rogue,  I've  a  good  mind  to  refuse  my  consent  to 
the  match !  What  if  I  had  married  her  off  to 
some  other  young  fellow,  and  you  been  left  in  the 
lurch !  However,  luckily  for  you,  I  haven't  been 
able  thus  far  to  find  any  one  who  in  my  opinion 
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would  suit  her  better.  Come  down  here  and 
shake  hands,  Frank,  and  then  I'll  leave  you  to 
make  your  excuses  to  Miss  Leithe.  And  the  next 
time  you  come  back  to  her  after  a  year's  absence, 
don't  frighten  her  heart  into  her  mouth  by  spring- 
ing out  on  her  like  a  jack-in-the-box.  Send  a 
bunch  of  flowers  or  a  signet-ring  to  tell  her  you 
are  coming,  or  you  may  get  a  cooler  reception 
than  you'd  like  !  " 

"  Ah !  Ambrose  Drayton,"  he  sighed  to  him- 
self as  he  clambered  down  the  rocks  alone,  and 
sauntered  along  the  shore,  "  there  is  no  fool  like  an 
old  fool.  Where  were  your  eyes  that  you 
couldn't  have  seen  what  was  the  matter?  Her 
heart  was  fighting  against  itself  all  the  time, 
poor  child !  And  you,  selfish  brute,  bringing  to 
bear  on  her  all  your  antiquated  charms  and  fasci- 
nations— Heaven  save  the  mark! — and  bullying 
her  into  the  belief  that  you  could  make  her 
happy!  Thank  God,  Ambrose  Drayton,  that 
your  awakening  did  not  come  too  late.  A  minute 
more  would  have  made  her  and  you  miserable  for 
life — and  Eedmond  too,  confound  him!  And 
yet  they  might  have  told  me ;  one  of  them  might 
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have  told  me,  surely.  Even  at  my  age  it  is  hard 
to  remember  one's  own  insignificance.  And  I  did 
love  her !  God  knows  how  I  loved  her !  I  hope 
he  loves  her  as  much ;  but  how  can  he  help  it ! 
And  she — she  won't  remember  long!  An  old 
fellow  who  made  believe  he  was  her  uncle,  and 
made  rather  a  fool  of  himself ;  went  back  to  Eu- 
rope, and  never  been  heard  of  since.    Ah,  me ! " 

"Where  did  you  get  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Drayton,  Frank  ? '' 

"  At  Dresden.  It  was  during  the  vacation  at 
Freiberg  last  winter,  and  I  had  come  over  to 
Dresden  to  have  a  good  time.  We  stayed  at  the 
same  hotel.  We  played  a  game  of  billiards  to- 
gether, and  he  chatted  with  me  about  America, 
and  asked  me  about  my  mining  studies  at  Frei- 
berg; and  I  thought  him  about  the  best  fellow 
I'd  ever  met.  But  I  didn't  know  then — I  hadn't 
any  conception  what  a  splendid  fellow  he  really 
was.  If  ever  I  hear  anybody  talking  of  their  ideal 
of  a  gentleman,  I  shall  ask  them  if  they  ever  met 
Ambrose  Drayton." 

"  What  did  he  do  ? " 

"  Well,  the  story  isn't  much  to  my  credit ;  if 
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it  hadn't  been  for  him,  yon  might  never  have 
heard  of  me  again ;  and  it  will  serve  me  right  to 
confess  the  whole  thing  to  you.  It's  abont  a — 
woman." 

"What  sort  of  a  woman?" 

"  She  called  herself  a  countess ;  but  there's  no 
telling  what  she  really  was.  I  only  know  she  got 
me  into  a  fearful  scrape,  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
Mr.  Drayton — " 

"Did  you  do  anything  wrong,  Frank?" 

"  No ;  upon  my  honor  as  a  gentleman  !  If  I 
had,  Mary,  I  wouldn't  be  here  now." 

Mary  looked  at  him  with  a  sad  face.  "Of 
course  I  believe  you,  Frank,"  she  said.  "  But  I 
think  I  would  rather  not  hear  any  more  about 
it." 

"  Well,  I'll  only  tell  you  what  Mr.  Drayton 
did.  I  told  him  all  about  it — how  it  began,  and 
how  it  went  on,  and  all ;  and  how  I  was  engaged 
to  a  girl  in  America — I  didn't  tell  him  your 
name;  and  I  wasn't  sure,  then,  whether  you'd 
ever  marry  me,  after  all;  because,  you  know, 
you  had  been  awfully  angry  with  me  before  I 
went  away,  because  I  wanted  to  study  in  Europe 
instead  of  staying  at  home.    But,  you  see,  I've 
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got  my  diploma,  and  that'll  give  me  a  better 
start  than  I  ever  should  have  had  if  I'd  only 
studied  here.  However  —  what  was  I  saying? 
Oh!  so  he  said  he  would  find  out  about  the 
countess,  and  talk  to  her  himself.  And  how  he 
managed  I  don't  know;  and  he  gave  me  a  tre- 
mendous hauling  over  the  coals  for  having  been 
such  an  idiot ;  but  it  seems  that  instead  of  being 
a  poor  injured,  deceived  creature,  with  a  broken 
heart,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  she  was  a  regular 
adventuress — an  old  hand  at  it,  and  had  got  lots 
of  money  out  of  other  fellows  for  fear  she  would 
make  a  row.  But  Mr.  Drayton  had  an  interview 
with  her.  I  was  there,  and  I  never  shall  forget 
it  if  I  live  to  a  hundred.  You  never  saw  any- 
body so  quiet,  so  courteous,  so  resolute,  and  so 
immitigably  stern  as  he  was.  And  yet  he  seemed 
to  be  stern  only  against  the  wrong  she  was  trying 
to  do,  and  to  be  feeling  kindness  and  compassion 
for  her  all  the  time.  She  tried  everything  she 
knew,  but  it  wasn't  a  bit  of  use,  and  at  last  she 
broke  down  and  cried,  and  carried  on  like  a  child. 
Then  Mr.  Drayton  took  her  out  of  the  room,  and 
I  don't  know  what  happened,  but  I've  always 
suspected  that  he  sent  her  off  with  money  enough 
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in  her  pocket  to  become  an  honest  woman  with 
if  she  chose  to ;  but  he  never  would  admit  it  to 
me.  He  came  back  to  me  after  a  while,  and  told 
me  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  any  woman, 
good  or  bad,  except  the  woman  I  meant  to  marry, 
and  I  promised  him  I  wouldn't,  and  I  kept  my 
promise.  But  we  have  him  to  thank  for  our  hap- 
piness, Mary." 

Tears  came  silently  into  Mary's  eyes  ;  she 
said  nothing,  but  sat  with  her  hands  clasped 
around  one  knee,  gazing  seaward. 

"  You  don't  seem  very  happy,  though,"  pur- 
sued Redmond,  after  a  pause;  ^'and  you  acted  so 
oddly  when  I  first  found  you  and  Mr.  Drayton 
together — I  almost  thought — well,  I  didn't  know 
what  to  think.    You  do  love  me,  don't  you  ? " 

For  a  few  moments  Mary  Leithe  sat  quite 
motionless,  save  for  a  slight  tremor  of  the  nerves 
that  pervaded  her  whole  body;  and  then,  all  at 
once,  she  melted  into  sobs.  Eedmond  could  not 
imagine  what  was  the  matter  with  her;  but  he 
put  his  arms  round  her,  and  after  a  little  hesita- 
tion or  resistance,  the  girl  hid  her  face  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  wept  for  the  secret  that  she  would 
never  tell. 
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But  Mary  Leithe's  nature  was  not  a  stubborn 
one,  and  easily  adapted  itself  to  the  influences 
with  which  she  was  most  closely  in  contact. 
When  she  and  Redmond  presented  themselves 
at  Aunt  Corwin's  cottage  that  evening  her  tears 
were  dried,  and  only  a  tender  dimness  of  the  eyes 
and  a  droop  of  her  sweet  mouth  betrayed  that 
she  had  shed  any. 

"Mr.  Drayton  wanted  to  be  remembered  to 
you,  Mary,"  observed  Aunt  Corwin,  shortly  be- 
fore going  to  bed.  She  had  been  floating  colored 
sea-weeds  on  paper  all  the  time  since  supper,  and 
had  scarcely  spoken  a  dozen  words. 

"Has  he  gone?"  Mary  asked. 

"  Who  ?  Oh,  yes ;  he  had  a  telegram,  I  be- 
lieve. His  trunks  were  to  follow  him.  He  said 
he  would  write.  I  liked  that  man.  He  was  not 
like  Mr.  Haymaker;  he  was  a  gentleman.  He 
took  an  interest  in  my  collections,  and  gave  me 
several  nice  specimens.  Your  mother  was  a  fool 
not  to  have  married  him.  I  wish  you  could  have 
married  him  yourself.  But  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  he  would  care  for  a  child  like  you,  even 
if  your  head  were  not  turned  by  that  Frank  Eed- 
mond.    How  soon  shall  you  let  him  marry  you  ? " 
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"  Whenever  he  likes/'  answered  Mary  Leithe, 
turning  away. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  married  the 
following  winter.  A  week  before  the  ceremony 
a  letter  arrived  for  Mary  from  New  York,  ad- 
dressed in  a  legal  hand.  It  contained  an  intima- 
tion that,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of 
their  client,  Mr.  Ambrose  Drayton,  the  under- 
signed had  placed  to  her  account  the  sum  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars  as  a  preliminary  bequest,  it  being 
the  intention  of  Mr.  Drayton  to  make  her  his 
heir.  There  was  an  inclosure  from  Drayton  him- 
self, which  Mary,  after  a  moment's  hesitation, 
placed  in  her  lover's  hand,  and  bade  him  break 
the  seal. 

It  contained  only  a  few  lines,  wishing  happi- 
ness to  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  hoping 
they  all  might  meet  in  Europe,  should  the  wed- 
ding trip  extend  so  far.  "  And  as  for  you,  my 
dear  niece,"  continued  the  writer,  "whenever 
you  think  of  me  remember  that  little  poem  of 
Emerson's  that  we  read  on  the  rocks  the  last 
time  I  saw  you.  The  longer  I  live  the  more  of 
truth  do  I  find  in  it,  especially  in  the  last  verse : 
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"'Heartily  know, 
When  half -gods  go, 
The  gods  arrive!'" 

^^What  does  that  mean?"  demanded  Eed- 
mond,  looking  up  from  the  letter. 

"We  can  not  know  except  by  experience," 
answered  Mary  Leithe. 


"SET  NOT  THY  FOOT  ON 
GRAVES." 


New  York^  Ajoril  29th, —  Last  night  I  came 
upon  this  passage  in  my  old  author :  "  Friend, 
take  it  sadly  home  to  thee — Age  and  Youthe  are 
strangers  still.  Youthe,  being  ignorant  of  the 
wisdome  of  Age,  which  is  Experience,  but  wise 
with  its  own  wisdome,  which  is  of  the  unshack- 
eled  Soule,  or  Intuition,  is  great  in  Enterprise, 
but  slack  in  Achievement.  Holding  itself  equal 
to  all  attempts  and  conditions,  and  to  be  heir, 
not  of  its  own  spanne  of  yeares  and  compasse 
of  Faculties  only,  but  of  all  time  and  all  Human 
Nature — such,  I  saye,  being  its  illusion  (if,  in- 
deede,  it  be  illusion,  and  not  in  some  sorte  a 
Truth),  it  still  underrateth  the  value  of  Oppor- 
tunitie,  and,  in  the  vain  beleefe  that  the  City  of 
its  Expectation  is  paved  with  Golde  and  walled 
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with  Precious  Stones,  letteth  slip  betwixt  its 
fingers  those  diamond.es  and  treasures  which 
ironical  Fate  offereth  it.  .  .  .  But  see  nowe  what 
the  case  is  when  this  youthe  becometh  in  yeares. 
For  nowe  he  can  nowise  understand  what  defecte 
of  Judgmente  (or  effecte  of  insanitie  rather)  did 
leade  him  so  to  despise  and,  as  it  were,  reject 
those  Giftes  and  golden  chaunces  which  come 
but  once  to  mortal  men.  Experience  (that  saturn- 
ine Pedagogue)  hath  taught  him  what  manner  of 
man  he  is,  and  that,  farre  from  enjoying  that  De- 
ceptive Seeminge  or  mirage  of  Freedome  which 
would  persuade  him  that  he  may  run  hither  and 
thither  as  the  whim  prompteth  over  the  face  of 
the  Earthe — yea,  take  the  wings  of  the  morninge 
and  winnowe  his  aerie  way  to  the  Pleiadies — he 
must  e'en  plod  heavilie  and  with  paine  along  that 
single  and  narrowe  Path  whereto  the  limitations 
of  his  personal  nature  and  profession  confine  him 
— ^happy  if  he  arrive  with  muche  diligence  and 
faire  credit  at  the  ende  thereof,  and  falle  not 
ignobly  by  the  way.  Neverthelesse — for  so  great 
is  the  infatuation  of  man,  who,  although  he  ac- 
quireth  all  other  knowledge,  yet  arriveth  not  at 
the  knowledge  of  Himself — ^if  to  the  Sage  of 
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Experience  lie  proffered  once  again  the  gauds  and 
prizes  of  youthe,  which  he  hath  ever  since  re- 
gretted and  longed  for — what  doeth  he  in  his 
wisdome?  Yerihe,  so  longe  as  the  matter  re- 
maineth  in  nuhibis^  as  the  Latins  say,  or  in  the 
Region  of  the  Imagination,  as  oure  speeche  hath 
it,  he  will  beleeve,  yea,  take  his  oathe,  that  he 
still  is  master  of  all  those  capacities  and  energies 
whiche,  in  his  youthe,  would  have  prompted  and 
enabled  him  to  profit  by  this  desired  occurrence. 
Yet  shall  it  appeare  (if  the  thinge  be  brought 
still  further  to  the  teste,  and,  from  an  Imagina- 
tion or  Dreame,  become  an  actual  Eealitie),  that 
he  will  shrinke  from  and  decline  that  which  he 
did  erste  so  ardently  sigh  for  and  covet.  And 
the  reason  of  this  is  as  follows,  to- wit :  That 
Habit  or  Custome  hath  brought  him  more  to 
love  and  affect  those  very  ways  and  conditions  of 
life,  yea,  those  inconveniences  and  deficiencies 
which  he  useth  to  deplore  and  abhorre,  than  that 
Crown  of  Golde  or  Jewel  of  Happiness  whose 
withholding  he  hath  all  his  life  lamented.  Hence 
we  may  learne,  that  what  is  past,  is  dead,  and 
that  though  thoughte  be  free,  nature  is  ever  capt- 
ive, and  loveth  her  chaine." 
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This  is  too  lugubrious  and  cynical  not  to  have 
some  truth  in  it ;  but  I  am  unwilling  to  believe 
that  more  than  half  of  it  is  true.  The  author 
himself  was  evidently  an  old  man,  and  therefore 
a  prejudiced  judge ;  and  he  did  not  make  allow- 
ances for  the  range  and  variety  of  temperament. 
Age  is  not  a  matter  of  years,  and  scarcely  of  ex- 
perience. The  only  really  old  persons  are  the 
selfish  ones.  The  man  whose  thoughts,  actions, 
and  affections  center  upon  himself,  soon  acquires 
a  fixity  and  crustiness  which  (if  to  be  old  is  to  be 
strange  to  youth")  is  old  as  nothing  else  is. 
But  the  man  who  makes  the  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  others  his  happiness,  is  as  young  at  three- 
score as  he  was  at  twenty,  and  perhaps  even 
younger,  for  he  has  had  no  time  to  grow  old. 

April  30th,  —  The  Courtneys  are  in  town! 
This  is,  I  believe,  her  first  visit  to  America 
since  he  married  her.  At  all  events,  I  have  not 
seen  or  heard  of  her  in  all  these  seven  years.  I 
wonder  ...  I  was  going  to  write,  I  wonder 
whether  she  remembers  me.  Of  course  she  re- 
members me,  in  a  sort  of  way.  I  am  tied  up 
somewhere  among  her  bundle  of  recollections, 
and  occasionally,  in  an  idle  moment,  her  eye  falls 
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npon  me,  and  moves  her,  perhaps,  to  smile  or  to 
sigh.  For  my  own  part,  in  thinking  over  our 
old  days,  I  find  I  forget  her  less  than  I  had  sup- 
posed. Probably  she  has  been  more  or  less  con- 
sciously in  my  mind  throughout.  In  the  same 
way,  one  has  always  latent  within  him  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  must  die ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
he  is  continually  musing  on  the  thought  of  death. 
As  with  death,  so  with  this  old  love  of  mine. 
What  a  difference,  if  we  had  married!  She  w^as 
a  very  lovely  girl — at  least,  I  thought  so  then. 
Very  likely  I  should  not  think  her  so  now.  My 
taste  and  knowledge  have  developed ;  a  different 
order  of  things  interests  me.  It  may  not  be  an 
altogether  pleasant  thing  to  confess ;  but,  know- 
ing myself  as  I  now  do,  I  have  often  thanked  my 
stars  that  I  am  a  bachelor. 

Doubtless  she  is  even  more  changed  than  I 
am.  A  woman  changes  more  than  a  man  in 
seven  years,  and  a  married  woman  especially 
must  change  a  great  deal  from  twenty-two  to 
twenty-nine.  Think  of  Ethel  Leigh  being  in 
her  thirtieth  year!  and  the  mother  of  four  or 
five  children,  perhaps.  Well,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  think  of  the  romantic  and  ambitious  young 
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Claude  Campbell  being  an  old  bachelor  of  forty ! 
I  have  married  Art  instead  of  Ethel,  and  she, 
instead  of  being  Mrs.  Campbell,  is  Mrs.  Court- 
ney. 

It  was  a  surprising  thing — her  marrying  him 
so  suddenly.  But,  appearances  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  I  have  never  quite  made  up 
my  mind  that  Ethel  was  really  fickle.  She  did 
it  out  of  pique,  or  pride,  or  impulse,  or  whatever 
it  is  that  sways  women  in  such  cases.  She  was 
angry,  or  indignant — how  like  fire  and  ice  at  once 
she  was  when  she  was  angry ! — and  she  was  re- 
solved to  show  me  that  she  could  do  without  me. 
She  would  not  listen  to  my  explanations ;  and  I 
was  always  awkward  and  stiff  about  making  ex- 
planations. Besides,  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to 
explain,  especially  to  a  girl  like  her.  With  a 
married  woman  or  a  widow  it  would  have  been 
a  simple  thing  enough.  But  Ethel  Leigh,  the 
minister's  daughter — innocent,  ignorant,  passion- 
ate— she  would  tolerate  nothing  short  of  a  public 
disavowal  and  discontinuance  of  my  relations  with 
Mrs.  Murray,  and  that,  of  course,  I  could  not  con- 
sent to,  though  heaven  knows  (and  so  must  Ethel, 
by  this  time)  that  Mrs.  Murray  was  nothing  to 
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me,  save  as  she  was  the  wife  of  my  friend,  during 
whose  enforced  absence  I  was  bound  to  look  after 
her,  to  some  extent.  It  was  not  my  fault  that 
poor  Mrs.  Murray  was  a  fool.  But  such  are  the 
trumpery  seeds  from  which  tragedies  grow.  Not 
that  ours  was  a  tragedy,  exactly :  Ethel  married 
her  English  admirer,  and  I  became  a  somewhat 
distinguished  artist,  that  is  all.  I  wonder  whether 
she  has  been  happy!  Likely  enough;  she  was 
born  to  be  wealthy ;  Englishmen  make  good  hus- 
bands sometimes,  and  her  London  hfe  must  have 
been  a  brilliant  one.  ...  I  have  been  looking  at 
my  old  photograph  of  her — the  one  she  gave  me 
the  morning  after  we  were  engaged.  Tall,  slen- 
der, dark,  with  level  brows,  and  the  bearing  of  a 
Diana.  She  certainly  was  handsome,  and  I  shall 
not  run  the  risk  of  spoiling  this  fine  memory  by 
calling  on  her.  Even  if  she  have  not  deteriorated, 
she  can  scarcely  have  improved.  Nay,  even  were 
she  the  same  now  as  then,  I  should  not  find  her 
so,  because  of  the  change  in  myself.  Why  should 
I  blink  the  truth?  Experience,  culture,  and  the 
sober  second  thought  of  middle  age  have  carried 
me  far  beyond  the  point  where  I  could  any  longer 
be  in  sympathy  with  this  crude,  thin-skinned,  im- 
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pulsiv^e  girl.  And  then — four  or  five  children! 
Decidedly,  I  will  give  her  a  wide  berth.  And 
Courtney  himself,  with  his  big  beard,  small  brain, 
and  obtrusive  laugh !  I  shall  step  across  to  Cali- 
fornia for  a  few  months. 

May  1st — Called  this  morning  on  Ethel  Leigh 
— Mrs.  Deighton  Courtney,  that  is  to  say.  She 
is  not  so  much  changed,  but  she  has  certainly  im- 
proved. When  I  say  she  has  not  changed  much, 
I  refer  to  her  physical  appearance.  Her  features 
are  scarcely  altered;  her  figure  is  a  little  fuller 
and  more  compact ;  in  her  bearing  there  is  a  cer- 
tain quiet  composure  and  self-possession — the  air 
of  a  woman  who  has  seen  the  world,  has  received 
admiration,  and  is  familiar  with  the  graceful  little 
arts  of  social  intercourse.  In  short,  she  has  ac- 
quired a  high  external  polish;  and  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  she  most  needed.  Evidently,  too, 
there  is  an  increased  mental  refinement  corre- 
sponding to  the  outward  manner.  She  has  mel- 
lowed, sweetened — whether  deepened  or  not  I 
should  hesitate  to  affirm.  But  I  am  quite  sure 
that  I  find  her  more  charming  to  talk  with,  more 
supple  in  interconrse,  more  fascinating,  in  a  word, 
than  formerly.    We  chatted  discm-sively  and 
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rather  volubly  for  more  than  an  hour;  yet  we 
did  not  touch  on  anything  very  serious  or  pro- 
found. They  are  staying  at  the  Brevoort  House. 
Courtney  himself,  by-the-by,  is  still  in  Boston 
(they  landed  there),  where  business  will  detain 
him  a  few  days.  Ethel  goes  on  a  house-hunting 
expedition  to-morrow,  and  I  am  going  with  her ; 
for  New  York  has  altered  out  of  her  recollection 
during  these  seven  years.  They  are  to  remain 
here  three  years,  perhaps  longer.  Courtney  is  to 
establish  and  oversee  an  American  branch  of  his 
English  business. 

They  have  only  one  child — a  pretty  little 
thing:  Susie  and  I  became  great  friends. 

Mrs.  Courtney  opened  the  door  of  the  private 
sitting-room  in  which  I  was  awaiting  her,  and 
came  in — beautifully !  She  has  learned  how  to 
do  that  since  I  knew  her.  My  own  long  resi- 
dence in  Paris  has  made  me  more  critical  than 
I  used  to  be  in  such  matters ;  but  I  do  not  re- 
member having  met  any  woman  in  society  with 
manners  more  nearly  perfect  than  Mrs.  Courtney's. 
Ethel  Leigh  used  to  be,  upon  occasion,  painfully 
abrupt  and  disconcerting ;  and  her  movements 
and  attitudes,  though  there  was  abundant  native 
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grace  in  them,  were  often  careless  and  unconven- 
tional. Of  course,  I  do  not  forget  that  niceties 
of  deportment,  without  sound  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart  to  back  them,  are  of  trifling  value  ;  but 
the  two  kinds  of  attraction  are  by  no  means  in- 
compatible with  each  other.  Mrs.  Courtney 
smiles  often,  Ethel  Leigh  used  to  smile  rarely, 
although,  when  the  smile  did  come,  it  was  irresist- 
ibly winning  ;  there  was  in  it  exquisite  significance 
and  tenderness.  It  is  a  beautiful  smile  still,  but 
that  charm  of  rarity  (if  it  be  a  charm)  is  lacking. 
It  is  a  conventional  smile  more  than  a  spontane- 
ous or  a  happy  one ;  indeed,  it  led  me  to  surmise 
that  she  had  perhaps  not  been  very  happy  since 
we  last  met,  and  had  learned  to  use  this  smile  as  a 
sort  of  veil.  Not  that  I  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  Courtney  has  ill-treated  her.  I  never  could 
see  anything  in  the  man  beyond  a  superficial 
comeliness,  a  talent  for  business,  and  an  affable  tem- 
per ;  but  he  was  not  in  any  sense  a  bad  fellow. 
Besides,  he  was  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with 
her ;  and  Ethel  would  be  sare  to  have  the  upper 
hand  of  a  nature  like  his.  No,  her  unhappiness, 
if  she  be  unhappy,  would  be  due  to  no  such  cause, 
she  and  her  husband  are  no  doubt  on  good  terms 
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with  each  other.  But — suppose  she  has  discov- 
ered that  he  fell  short  of  what  she  demanded  in  a 
husband ;  that  she  overmatched  him ;  that,  in  or- 
der to  make  their  life  smooth,  she  must  descend  to 
him  ?  I  imagine  it  may  be  something  of  that 
kind.    Poor  Mrs.  Courtney! 

She  addressed  me  as  "  Mr.  Campbell,"  and  I 
dare  say  she  was  right.  Women  best  know  how 
to  meet  these  situations.  To  have  called  me 
"  Claude  "  would  have  placed  us  in  a  false  posi- 
tion, by  ignoring  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place.  It  is  wise  to  respect  these  barriers ;  they 
are  conventional,  but,  rightly  considered,  they  are 
more  of  an  assistance  than  of  an  obstacle  to  free- 
dom of  intercourse.  I  asked  her  how  she  liked 
England.  She  smiled  and  said,  "  It  was  my  busi- 
ness to  like  England;  still,  I  am  glad  to  see 
America  once  more." 

"  You  will  entertain  a  great  deal,  I  presume 
— that  sort  of  thing?" 

"  We  shall  hope  to  make  friends  with  people 
— and  to  meet  old  friends.  It  is  such  a  pleasant 
surprise  to  find  you  here.  I  heard  you  were  set- 
tled in  Paris." 

So  I  was,  for  several  years ;  the  Parisians 
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said  nice  things  about  my  pictures.  But  one 
may  weary  even  of  Paris.  I  returned  here  two 
years  ago,  and  am  now  as  much  of  a  fixture  in 
New  York  as  if  I'd  never  left  it." 

"But  not  a  permanent  fixture.  Shall  we 
never  see  you  in  London  ? " 

"My  present  probabilities  lie  rather  in  the 
direction  of  California.  I  want  to  make  some 
studies  of  the  scenery  and  the  atmosphere.  Be- 
sides, I  am  getting  too  old  to  think  of  another 
European  residence." 

"T^o  one  gets  old  after  thirty — especially  no 
bachelor  !  "  she  answered,  with  a  smile.  "  But  if 
you  were  ever  to  feel  old,  the  society  of  London 
would  rejuvenate  you." 

"It  has  certainly  done  you  no  harm.  But 
you  have  the  happiness  to  be  married." 

She  looked  at  me  pleasantly  and  said,  "  Yes, 
I  make  a  good  Englishwoman."  That  sounded 
like  an  evasion,  but  the  expression  of  her  face 
was  not  evasive.  In  the  old  days  she  would 
probably  have  flushed  up  and  said  something  cut- 
ting. 

"  You  must  see  my  little  girl,"  she  said,  after 
a  while. 
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The  child  was  called,  and  presently  came  in. 
She  resembles  her  mother,  and  has  a  vivacity 
scarcely  characteristic  of  English  children.  I 
am  not  constitutionally  a  worshiper  of  children, 
but  I  liked  Susie.  She  put  her  arms  round  her 
mother's  arm,  and  gazed  at  me  with  wide-eyed 
scrutiny." 

"  This  is  Mr.  Campbell,"  said  mamma. 

"  My  name  is  Susan  Courtney,"  said  the  little 
thing.  "We  are  going  to  stay  in  New  York 
three  years.  Not  here — this  is  only  an  hotel — we 
are  going  to  have  a  house.  How  do  you  do  ? 
This  is  my  dolly." 

I  saluted  dolly,  and  thereby  inspired  its  parent 
with  confidence :  she  put  her  hand  in  mine,  and 
gave  me  her  smooth  little  cheek  to  kiss.  You 
are  not  like  papa,"  she  then  observed. 

I  smiled  conciliatingly,  being  uncertain 
whether  it  were  prudent  to  follow  this  lead ; 
but  Mrs.  Courtney  asked,  "  In  what  way  differ- 
ent, dear  ? " 

"Papa  has  a  beard,"  replied  Susie. 

The  incident  rather  struck  me ;  it  seemed  to 
indicate  that  Mrs.  Courtney  was  under  no  appre- 
hension that  the  child  would  say  anything  embar- 
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rassing  about  the  fatlier.  Having  learned  so 
much,  I  ventured  farther. 

"  Do  you  love  papa  or  mamma  best  ? "  I  in- 
quired. 

"  I  am  with  mamma  most,"  she  answered, 
after  meditation,  but  when  papa  comes,  I  like 
him." 

This  was  non-committal.  She  continued, 
"  Papa  is  coming  here  day  after  to-morrow.  To- 
morrow, mamma  and  I  are  going  to  find  a 
house." 

"  Your  husband  leaves  all  that  to  you  ? "  I 
said,  turning  to  Mrs.  Courtney. 

"Mr.  Courtney  never  knows  or  cares  what 
sort  of  a  place  he  lives  in.  It  took  me  some  little 
time  to  get  used  to  that.  I  wanted  everything  to 
be  just  in  a  certain  way.  They  used  to  laugh  at 
me,  and  say  I  was  more  English  than  he." 

"  Now  that  you  are  both  here,  you  must  both 
be  American." 

"  He  doesn't  enjoy  America  much.  Of 
course,  it  is  very  different  from  London.  An 
Englishman  can  not  be  expected  to  care  for 
American  ways  and  American  quickness,  and — " 

"  American  people  ?  "  I  put  in,  laughingly. 
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"  Don't  undress  dolly  here,"  she  said  to  Susie. 
"It  isn't  time  yet  to  put  her  to  bed,  and  she 
might  catch  cold." 

Was  this  another  evasion?  The  serene  face 
betrayed  nothing,  but  she  had  left  unanswered 
the  question  that  aimed  at  discovering  how  she 
and  her  husband  stood  toward  each  other.  After 
all,  however,  no  answer  could  have  told  me  more 
than  her  no  answer  did — supposing  it  to  have 
been  intentional.  I  soon  afterward  took  my 
leave,  after  having  arranged  to  call  to-morrow  and 
accompany  her  and  Susie  on  their  house-hunting 
expedition. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  don't  think  I  am  sorry  to 
have  renewed  my  acquaintance  with  her.  She 
is  more  delightful  —  as  an  acquaintance — than 
when  I  knew  her  formerly.  Should  I  have 
fallen  in  love  with  her  had  I  met  her  for  the  first 
time  as  she  is  now  ?  Yes,  and  no !  In  the  old 
days  there  was  something  about  her  that  com- 
manded me — that  fascinated  my  youthful  imagin- 
ation. Perhaps  it  was  only  the  freshness,  the  ig- 
norance, the  timidity  of  young  maidenhood  — 
that  mystery  of  possibilities  of  a  nature  that  has 
not  yet  met  the  world  and  received  its  impress  for 
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good  or  evil.  It  is  this  which  captivates  in  youth ; 
and  this,  of  course,  Mrs.  Courtney  has  lost.  But 
every  quality  that  might  captivate  mature  man- 
hood is  hers,  and,  were  I  likely  to  think  of  mar- 
riage now,  and  were  she  marriageable,  she  is  the 
type  of  woman  I  would  choose.  Yet  I  do  not 
quite  relish  the  perception  that  my  present  femi- 
nine ideal  (whether  it  be  lower  or  higher)  is  not 
the  former  one.  But,  frankly,  would  I  marry 
her  if  I  could  ?  I  hardly  know :  I  have  got  out 
of  the  habit  of  regarding  marriage  as  among  my 
possibilities ;  many  avenues  of  happiness  that  once 
were  open  to  me  are  now  closed  against  me.  Put 
it,  that  1  have  lost  a  faculty — that  I  am  now  able 
to  enjoy  only  in  imagination  a  phase  of  existence 
that,  formerly,  I  could  have  enjoyed  in  fact. 
This  bit  of  self -analysis  may  be  erroneous ;  but  I 
would  not  like  to  run  the  risk  of  proving  it  so  ! 
Am  I  not  well  enough  off  as  I  am  ?  My  health  is 
fair,  my  mind  active,  my  reputation  secure,  my 
finances  prosperous.  The  things  that  I  can  dream 
must  surely  be  better  than  anything  that  could 
happen.  I  can  picture,  for  example,  a  state  of 
matrimonial  felicity  which  no  marriage  of  mine 
could  realize.   Besides,  I  can,  whenever  I  choose, 
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see  Mrs.  Courtney  herself,  talk  with  her,  and  en- 
joy her  as  a  reasonable  and  congenial  friend,  apart 
from  the  danger  and  disappointment  that  might 
result  from  a  closer  connection.  I  think  I  have 
chosen  the  wiser  part,  or,  rather,  the  wiser  part 
has  been  thrust  upon  me.  That  I  shall  never  be 
wildly  happy  is,  at  least,  security  that  I  shall  never 
be  profoundly  miserable.  I  shall  simply  be  com- 
fortable. 

Is  this  sour  grapes  ?  Am  I,  if  not  counting, 
then  discounting  my  eggs  before  they  are  hatched  ? 
To  such  questions  a  practical — a  materialized — 
answer  would  be  the  only  conclusive  one.  Were 
Mrs.  Courtney  ready  to  drop  into  my  mouth,  I 
should  either  open  my  mouth,  or  else  I  should 
shut  it,  and  either  act  would  be  conclusive.  But, 
so  far  from  being  ready  to  drop  into  my  mouth, 
she  is  immovably  and  (to  all  appearances)  content- 
edly fixed  where  she  is.  I  suppose  I  am  insinuat- 
ing that  appearances  are  deceptive ;  that  she  may 
be  unhappy  with  her  husband,  and  desire  to  leave 
him.  Well,  there  is  no  technical  evidence  in 
support  of  such  an  hypothesis;  but,  again,  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  it  is  not  so  mnch  the  techni- 
cal as  the  indirect  evidence  that  tells — the  ca- 
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dences  of  the  voice,  the  breathing,  the  silences, 
the  atmosphere.  There  is  no  denying  that  I  did 
somehow  acquire  a  vague  impression  that  Courtney 
is  not  so  large  a  figure  in  his  wife's  eyes  as  he 
might  be.  I  may  have  been  biased  by  my  pre- 
vious conception  of  his  character,  or  I  may  have 
misinterpreted  the  impalpable,  indescribable  signs 
that  I  remarked  in  her.  But,  once  more,  how  do 
I  know  that  her  not  caring  for  him  would  postu- 
late her  caring  for  me  ?  Why  should  she  care  for 
either  of  us  ?  Our  old  romance  is  to  her  as  the 
memory  of  something  read  in  a  book,  and  it  is 
powerless  to  make  her  heart  beat  one  throb  the 
faster.  Were  Courtney  to  die  to-morrow,  would 
his  widow  expect  me  to  marry  her  ?  Not  she ! 
She  would  settle  down  here  quietly,  educate  her 
daughter,  and  think  better  of  her  departed  hus- 
band with  every  year  that  passed,  and  less  of  re- 
peating the  experiment  that  made  her  his!  I 
may  be  prone  to  romantic  and  elaborate  specula- 
tions, but  I  am  not  exactly  a  fool.  I  do  not  de- 
lude myself  with  the  idea  that  Mrs.  Courtney  is, 
at  this  moment,  following  my  example  by  record- 
ing her  impressions  of  me  at  her  own  writing- 
desk,  and  asking  herself  whether — if  such  and 
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such  a  thing  were  to  happen  —  such  another 
would  be  apt  to  follow.  No ;  she  has  put 
Susie  to  bed,  and  is  by  this  time  asleep  her- 
self, after  having  read  through  the  "Post," 
or  "  Bazar,"  or  the  last  new  novel,  as  her  predi- 
lection may  be.  It  is  after  midnight;  since 
she  has  not  followed  my  example,  I  will  fol- 
low hers ;  it  is  much  the  more  sensible  of  the 
two. 

May  ^d. — What  a  woman  she  is !  and,  in  a  dif- 
ferent sense,  what  a  man  I  am !  How  little  does 
a  man  know  or  suspect  himself  until  he  is 
brought  to  the  proof !  How  serenely  and  se- 
curely I  philosophized  and  laid  down  the  law 
yesterday !  and  to-day,  how  strange  to  contrast  the 
event  with  my  prognostication  of  it!  And  yet, 
again,  how  little  has  happened  that  might  not  be 
told  in  such  a  way  as  to  appear  nothing !  It  was 
the  latent  meaning,  the  spirit,  the  touch  of  look 
and  tone.  Her  husband  may  have  reached  New 
York  by  this  time ;  they  may  be  together  at  this 
moment;  he  will  find  no  perceptible  change  in 
her — perceptible  to  him !  He  will  be  told  that 
I  have  been  her  escort  during  the  day,  and  that 
I  was  polite  and  serviceable,  and  that  a  house 
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lias  been  selected.  What  more  is  there  to  tell? 
Nothing — that  he  could  hear  or  understand! 
and  yet — everything  !  He  will  say,  "  Yes,  I  recol- 
lect Campbell;  nice  fellow;  have  him  to  dine 
with  us  one  of  these  days."  But  I  shall  never  sit 
at  their  table  ;  I  shall  never  see  her  again  ;  I  can 
not !  I  shall  start  for  California  next  week. 
Meanwhile  I  will  write  down  the  history  of  one 
day,  for  it  is  well  to  have  these  things  set  visibly 
before  one — to  grasp  the  nettle,  as  it  were.  Noth- 
ing is  so  formidable  as  it  appears  when  we  shrink 
from  defining  it  to  ourselves. 

I  drove  to  the  hotel  in  my  brougham  at  eleven 
o'clock,  as  we  had  previously  arranged.  She  was 
ready  and  waiting  for  me,  and  little  Susie  was 
with  her.  Ethel  was  charmingly  dressed,  and 
there  was  a  soft  look  in  her  eyes  as  she  turned 
them  on  me — a  look  that  seemed  to  say,  ''I  re- 
member the  past;  it  is  pleasant  to  see  you,  so 
pleasant  as  to  be  sad !  "  Susie  came  to  me  as  if  I 
were  an  old  friend,  and  I  lifted  the  child  from  the 
floor  and  kissed  her  twice. 

"  Why  did  you  give  me  two  kisses  ?  "  she  de- 
manded, as  I  put  her  down.  "  Papa  always  gives 
me  only  one  kiss." 
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"  Papa  lias  mamma  as  well  as  you  to  kiss  ;  but 
I  have  no  one ;  I  am  an  old  bachelor." 

"  "When  you  have  known  mamma  longer,  will 
you  kiss  her  too  ? " 

"  Old  bachelors  kiss  nobody  but  little  girls," 
I  replied,  laughing. 

"We  went  down  to  the  brougham,  and  after 
we  were  seated  and  on  our  way,  Ethel  said,  "  Al- 
ready I  feel  so  much  at  home  in  New  York,  it 
almost  startles  me.  I  fancied  I  should  have  for- 
gotten old  associations — should  have  grown  out  of 
sympathy  with  them ;  but  I  seem  only  to  have 
learned  to  appreciate  them  more.  Our  memory 
for  some  things  is  better  than  we  would  believe." 

"There  are  two  memories  in  us,"  I  remarked; 
"  the  memory  of  the  heart  and  the  memory  of  the 
head.  The  former  never  is  lost,  though  the  other 
may  be.  But  I  had  not  supposed  that  you  cared 
very  deeply  for  the  American  period  of  your  life." 

"England  is  very  agreeable,"  she  said,  rather 
hastily.  She  turned  her  head  and  looked  out  of 
the  window ;  but  after  a  pause  she  added,  as  if  to 
herself,  "but  I  am  an  American!" 

"  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  deep-rooted  and  sub- 
stantial repose  in  English  life  such  as  is  scarcely 
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to  be  found  elsewhere,"  I  said ;  "  but,  for  all  that, 
I  have  often  thought  that  the  best  part  of  domes- 
tic happiness  could  exist  nowhere  but  here.  Here 
a  man  may  marry  the  woman  he  loves,  and  their 
affection  for  each  other  will  be  made  stronger  by 
the  hardships  they  may  have  to  pass  through. 
After  all,  when  we  come  to  the  end  of  our  lives, 
it  is  not  the  business  we  have  done,  nor  the  social 
distinction  we  have  enjoyed — it  is  the  love  we  have 
given  and  received  that  we  are  glad  of." 

"  Mamma,"  inquired  Susie,  "  does  Mr.  Camp- 
bell love  you  ? " 

We  both  of  us  looked  at  the  child  and  laughed 
a  little.  "  Mr.  Campbell  is  an  old  friend,"  said 
Ethel.  After  a  few  moments  she  bhished.  She 
held  in  her  hand  some  house-agents'  orders  to  view 
houses,  and  these  she  now  began  to  examine.  "  Is 
this  Madison  Avenue  place  likely  to  be  a  good 
one  ? "  she  asked  me. 

"  It  is  conveniently  situated  and  comfortable ; 
but  I  should  think  it  might  be  too  large  for  a 
family  of  three.  Perhaps,  though,  you  don't  like 
a  close  fit?" 

"I  don't  like  empty  rooms,  though  I  prefer 
such  rooms  as  there  are  to  be  large.    But  it 
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doesn't  make  much  difference.  Mr.  Courtney 
moves  about  a  good  deal,  and  he  is  as  happy  in 
a  hotel  as  anywhere.  These  American  hotels 
are  luxurious  and  splendid,  but  they  are  not  home- 
like to  me.'^ 

"  I  remember  you  used  to  dislike  being  among 
a  crowd  of  people  you  didn't  know." 

"  Yes,  and  I  haven't  yet  learned  to  be  sociable 
in  that  way.  A  friend  is  more  company  for  me 
than  a  score  of  acquaintances.  Dear  me!  I'm 
afraid  New  York  will  spoil  me — for  England!" 

"  Perhaps  Mr.  Courtney  may  be  cured  of  Eng- 
land by  New  York." 

She  smiled  and  said,  "  Perhaps  !  He  accom- 
modates himself  to  things  more  easily  than  I  do, 
but  I  think  one  needs  to  be  born  in  America  to 
know  how  to  love  it." 

Under  the  veil  of  discussing  America  and 
things  in  general,  we  were  talking  of  ourselves, 
awakening  reminiscences  of  the  past,  and  discov- 
ering, with  a  pleasure  we  did  not  venture  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  —  allowing  for  the  events  and 
the  years  that  had  come  between — ^we  were  as 
much  in  accord  as  when  we  were  young  lovers. 
Yes,  as  much,  and  perhaps  even  more.  For 
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surely,  if  one  grows  in  the  right  way,  the  sphere 
of  knowledge  and  sympathy  must  enlarge,  and 
thereby  the  various  points  of  contact  between 
two  minds  and  hearts  must  be  multiplied.  Ethel 
and  I,  during  these  seven  years,  had  traveled  our 
round  of  daily  life  on  different  sides  of  the  earth ; 
but  the  miles  of  sea  and  land  which  had  physically 
separated  us  had  been  powerless  to  estrange  our 
spirits.  Nothing  is  more  strange,  in  this  mysteri- 
ous complexity  of  impressions  and  events  that  we 
call  human  existence,  than  the  fact  that  two  beings, 
entirely  cut  off  from  all  natural  means  of  associ- 
ation and  communion,  may  yet,  unknown  to  each 
other,  be  breathing  the  same  spiritual  air  and 
learning  the  same  moral  and  intellectual  lessons. 
Like  two  seeds  of  the  same  species,  planted,  the 
one  in  American  soil,  the  other  in  English,  Ethel 
and  I  had  selected,  by  some  instinct  of  the  soul, 
the  same  elements  from  our  different  surround- 
ings ;  so  that  now,  when  we  met  once  more,  we 
found  a  close  and  harmonious  resemblance  be- 
tween the  leaves  and  blossoms  of  our  experience. 
What  can  be  more  touching  and  delightful  than 
such  a  discovery  ?  Or  what  more  sad  than  to 
know  that  it  came  too  late  for  us  to  profit  by  it  2 
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Oh,  Ethel,  how  easy  it  is  to  take  the  little  step  that 
separates  light  from  darkness,  happiness  from  mis- 
ery! Eemembering  that  we  live  but  once,  and 
that  the  worthy  enjoyments  of  life  are  so  limited 
in  number  and  so  hard  to  get,  it  seems  unjust  and 
monstrous  that  one  little  hour  of  jealousy  or  mis- 
understanding should  wreck  the  fair  prospects  of 
months  and  years.  Why  is  mischief  so  much 
readier  to  our  hand  than  good  ? 

We  got  out  at  a  house  near  the  Park.  I  as- 
sisted Ethel  to  alight,  and,  as  her  hand  rested  on 
mine,  the  thought  crossed  my  mind — How  sweet 
if  this  were  our  own  home  that  we  are  about  to 
enter! — and  I  glanced  at  her  face  to  see  whether 
a  like  thought  had  visited  her.  She  maintained 
a  subdued  demeanor,  with  an  expression  about  the 
mouth  and  eyes  of  a  peculiar  timid  gentleness, 
and,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of  mental  leaning  upon  me 
for  support  and  protection.  She  felt,  it  may  be, 
a  little  fear  of  herself,  at  finding  herself — in  more 
senses  than  one — so  near  to  me ;  and,  woman-like, 
she  depended  upon  me  to  protect  her  against  the 
very  peril  of  which  I  was  the  occasion.  No 
higher  or  more  delicate  compliment  can  be  paid 
by  a  woman ,  to  a  man ;  and  I  resolved  that  I 
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would  do  what  in  me  lay  to  deserve  it.  But  such 
resolutions  are  the  hardest  in  the  world  to  keep, 
because  the  circumstance  or  the  impulse  of  the 
moment  is  continually  in  wait  to  betray  you. 
Ethel  was  more  fascinating  and  lovely  in  this 
mood  than  in  any  other  I  had  hitherto  seen  her 
in ;  and  the  misgiving,  from  which  I  could  not 
free  myself,  that  the  man  whom  Fate  had  made 
her  husband  did  not  appreciate  or  properly  cher- 
ish the  gift  bestowed  upon  him,  made  me  warm 
toward  her  more  than  ever.  I  could  scarcely  have 
believed  that  such  blood  could  flow  in  the  sober 
veins  of  my  middle  age ;  but  love  knows  nothing 
of  time  or  age! 

"I  do  not  like  this  house,"  Susie  declared, 
when  we  had  been  admitted  by  the  care-taker. 
"  It  has  no  carpets,  nor  chairs,  nor  pictures ;  and 
the  floor  is  dirty ;  and  the  walls  are  not  pretty ! 

"I  suppose  one  can  have  these  houses  deco- 
rated and  furnished  at  short  notice  ? "  Ethel  asked 
me. 

"  It  would  not  take  long.  There  are  several 
firms  that  make  it  their  specialty." 

"I  have  always  wanted  to  live  in  a  house 
where  the  colors  and  forms  were  to  my  taste.  I 
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don't  know  whether  you  remember  that  you  used 
to  think  I  had  some  taste  in  such  matters.  Mr. 
Courtney,  of  course,  doesn't  care  much  about 
art,  and  he  didn't  encourage  me  to  carry  out  my 
ideas.  A  business  man  can  not  be  an  artist,  you 
know." 

"You  yourself  would  have  become  an  artist 
if — "  I  began  ;  but  I  was  approaching  dangerous 
ground,  and  I  stopped.  "  This  dining-room  might 
be  done  in  Indian  red,"  I  remarked — "  the  wood- 
work, that  is  to  say.  The  walls  would  be  a  warm 
salmon  color,  which  contrasts  well  with  the  cold 
blue  of  the  china,  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  have 
about  nowadays.  As  for  the  furniture,  antique 
dark  oak  is  as  safe  as  anything,  don't  you  think 
so?" 

"I  should  like  all  that,"  said  she,  moving  a 
little  nearer  me,  and  letting  her  eyes  wander 
about  the  room  with  a  pleased  expression,  until 
at  length  they  met  my  own.  "  If  you  could  only 
design  our  decoration  for  us,  I'm  sure  it  would  be 
perfect;  at  least,  I  should  be  satisfied.  Well,  and 
how  should  we  .  .  .  how  ought  the  drawing-room 
to  be  done?" 

"  There  is  a  shade  of  yellow  that  is  very  agree- 
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able  for  drawing-rooms,  and  it  goes  very  well 
with  the  dull  peacock-blue  which  is  in  vogue 
now.  Then  you  could  get  one  of  those  bloomy 
Morris  friezes.  There  is  some  very  graceful 
Chippendale  to  be  picked  up  in  various  places. 
And  no  such  good  furniture  is  made  nowadays. 
But  I  am  advising  you  too  much  from  the  artist's 
point  of  view." 

"  Oh,  I  can  get  other  sort  of  advice  when  I 
want  it."  She  looked  at  me  with  a  smile;  our 
glances  met  more  often  now  than  at  first.  "  But 
it  seems  to  me,"  she  went  on,  ^'that  the  way  the 
house  is  built  does  not  suit  the  way  we  want  to 
decorate  it.  Let  us  look  at  a  smaller  one.  I 
should  think  ten  rooms  would  be  quite  enough. 
And  it  would  be  nice  to  have  a  corner  house, 
would  it  not?" 

"  If  the  question  were  only  of  our  agreement, 
there  would  probably  not  be  much  difliculty,"  I 
said,  in  a  tone  which  I  tried  to  make  merely  cour- 
teous, but  which  may  have  revealed  something 
more  than  courtesy  beneath  it. 

In  coming  down-stairs  she  gathered  her  dress 
in  her  right  hand  and  put  her  left  in  my  arm ; 
and  then,  in  a  flash,  the  picture  came  before  me 
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of  the  last  time  we  had  gone  arm-in-arm  together 
down-stairs.  It  was  at  her  father's  house,  and 
she  was  speaking  to  me  of  that  unlucky  Mrs. 
Murray ;  we  had  our  quarrel  that  evening  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  it  was  never  made  up.  From 
then  till  now,  what  a  gulf!  and  yet  those  years 
would  have  been  but  a  bridge  to  pass  over,  save 
for  the  one  barrier  that  was  insurmountable  be- 
tween us. 

''What  has  become  of  that  Mrs.  Murray 
whom  you  used  to  know  ? "  she  asked,  as  we 
reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  She  relinquished 
my  arm  as  she  spoke,  and  faced  me. 

I  felt  the  blood  come  to  my  face.  "  Mrs. 
Murray  was  in  my  thoughts  at  the  same  moment 
—  and  perhaps  by  the  same  train  of  associa- 
tions." I  answered,  "  I  don't  know  where  she 
is  now;  I  lost  sight  of  her  years  ago  —  soon 
after  you  were  married,  in  fact.  Why  do  you 
ask?" 

"  You  had  not  forgotten  her,  then  ? " 
I  had  every  reason  to  forget  her,  except  the 
one  reason  for  which  I  have  remembered  her — 
and  you  know  what  that  is!    Have  yon  mis- 
trusted me  all  this  time?" 
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"  Oh,  no — no  !  I  don't  think  I  really  mistrust- 
ed you  at  all ;  and  long  ago  I  admitted  to  myself 
that  yon  had  acted  unselfishly  and  honorably. 
But  I  was  angry  at  the  time ;  you  know,  some- 
times a  girl  will  be  angry,  even  when  there  is  no 
good  reason  for  it.  I  have  long  wished  for  an 
opportunity  to  tell  you  this,  for  my  own  sake, 
you  know,  as  well  as  for  yours." 

"I  hardly  know  whether  I  am  most  glad  or 
sorry  to  hear  this,"  I  said,  as  we  moved  toward 
the  door.  "  If  you  had  only  been  able  to  say  it, 
or  to  think  it,  before  .  .  .  there  would  have  been 
a  great  difference  !  " 

"  The  worst  of  mistakes  is,  they  are  so  seldom 
set  right  at  the  time,  or  in  the  way  they  ought 
to  be.  Come,  Susie,  we  are  going  away  now. 
Susie,  do  you  most  like  to  be  American  or  Eng- 
lish?" 

"English,"  replied  Susie,  without  hesitation. 
Her  mother  turned  to  me  and  said  in  a  low 
tone: 

"  I  love  her,  whichever  she  is." 

I  understood  what  she  meant.  Susie  was  the 
symbol  of  that  inevitable  element  in  our  lives 
which  seems  to  evolve  itself  without  reference  to 
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our  desires  or  efforts;  but  which,  nevertheless, 
when  we  have  recognized  that  it  is  inevitable,  we 
learn  (if  we  are  wise)  to  accept  and  even  to  love. 
Save  for  the  estrangement  between  Ethel  and 
myself,  Susie  would  never  have  existed ;  yet  there 
she  was,  a  beautiful  child,  who  had  as  good  a 
right  to  be  as  either  of  us ;  and  her  mother  loved 
her,  and,  as  it  were,  bade  me  love  her  also.  I 
took  the  little  maiden  by  the  hand  and  said, 
"  You  are  right,  Susie ;  the  Americans  are  the 
children  of  the  English,  and  can  not  expect  to  be 
so  wise  and  comfortable  as  they.  But  you  must 
remember  that  the  Americans  have  a  future  be- 
fore them,  and  we  are  not  enemies  any  more. 
Will  you  be  friends  with  me,  and  let  me  call 
you  my  little  girl?" 

"I  shouldn't  mind  being  your  little  girl, 
if  I  could  still  have  the  same  mamma,"  was 
Susie's  reply.  "Papa  is  away  a  great  deal, 
and  you  could  be  papa,  you  know,  until  he 
came  back." 

I  made  some  laughing  answer;  but,  in  fact, 
Susie's  frank  analysis  of  the  situation  poignantly 
kindled  an  imagination  which  stood  in  no  need 
of  stimulus.    Ah,  if  this  were  the  Golden  Age, 
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when  love  never  went  astray,  how  happy  we 
might  be!  But  it  is  not  the  Golden  Age — far 
from  it !  Meanwhile,  I  think  I  can  assert,  with 
a  clear  conscience,  that  no  dishonorable  purpose 
possessed  me.  I  loved  Ethel  too  profoundly  to 
wish  to  do  her  wrong.  Yet  I  may  have  wished 
— I  did  wish — that  a  kindly  Providence  might 
have  seen  fit  to  remove  the  disabilities  that  con- 
trolled us.  If  a  wish  could  have  removed  Court- 
ney painlessly  to  another  world,  I  think  I  should 
have  wished  it.  There  was  something  exquisitely 
touching  in  Ethel's  appearance  and  manner.  She 
is  as  pure  as  any  woman  that  ever  lived ;  but  she 
is  a  woman !  and  I  felt  that,  for  this  day,  I  had  a 
man's  power  over  her.  Occasionally  I  was  con 
scious  that  her  eyes  were  resting  on  my  face; 
when  I  addressed  her,  her  aspect  softened  and 
brightened ;  she  fell  into  little  moods  of  preoccu- 
pation, from  which  she  would  emerge  with  a 
sigh ;  in  many  ways  she  betrayed,  without  know- 
ing it,  the  secret  that  neither  of  us  would  men- 
tion. I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  she  expected 
me  to  mention  it.  A  pure  woman  does  not  real- 
ize the  dangers  of  the  world ;  and  that  very  fact 
is  itself  her  strongest  security  against  them.  But, 
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had  I  spoken,  she  would  have  responded.  It  was 
a  temptation  which  I  could  hardly  have  believed 
I  could  have  resisted  as  I  did;  but  such  a 
woman  calls  out  all  that  is  best  and  noblest 
in  a  man;  and,  at  the  time,  I  was  better  than 
I  am! 

When  we  were  in  the  brougham  again,  I  said, 
"If  you  wiU  allow  me,  I  will  drive  you  to  a 
house  I  have  seen,  which  belongs  to  a  man  with 
whom  I  am  slightly  acquainted.  He  is  on  the 
point  of  leaving  it,  but  his  furniture  is  still  in  it, 
and,  as  he  is  himself  an  artist  and  a  man  of  taste, 
it  will  be  worth  your  while  to  look  at  it.  He  is 
rather  deaf,  but  that  is  all  the  better ;  we  can  ex- 
press our  opinions  without  disturbing  him.  Per- 
haps you  might  arrange  to  take  house  and  furni- 
ture as  they  stand." 

"Whatever  you  advise,  I  shall  like  to  do," 
Ethel  answered. 

We  presently  arrived  at  the  house,  which  was 
situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  a  little  to 
the  west  of  Fifth  Avenue.  It  was  a  comely 
gabled  edifice  of  red  brick,  with  square  bay-win- 
dows and  a  roomy  porch.  The  occupant,  Maler, 
a  German,  happened  to  be  at  home ;  and  on  my 
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sending  in  my  card,  we  were  admitted  at  once, 
and  he  came  to  greet  us  in  the  hall  in  his  usual 
hearty,  headlong  fashion. 

"  My  good  Campbell,"  he  exclaimed,  in  his 
blundering  English,  "very  delighted  to  see  you. 
Ah,  dis  will  be  madame,  and  de  little  maid !  So 
you  are  married  since  some  time — I  have  not 
know  it!  Your  servant,  Madame  Campbell.  I 
know — all  de  artists  know — your  husband:  we 
wish  we  could  paint  how  he  can — ^but  it  is  impos- 
sible! Ha,  ha,  ha!  not  so!  Now,  I  am  very 
pleased  you  shall  see  dis  house.  May  I  beg  de 
honor  of  accompany  you  ?  First  you  shall  see  de 
studio;  dat  I  call  de  stomach  of  de  house,  eh? 
because  it  is  most  important  of  all  de  places,  and 
make  de  rest  of  de  places  live.  See,  I  make  dat 
window  be  put  in — ^you  find  no  better  hght  in 
New  York.  Den  you  see,  here  we  have  de  al- 
cove, where  Madame  Campbell  shall  sit  and  make 
her  sewing,  while  de  husband  do  his  work  on  de 
easel.  How  you  like  dat  portiere  ?  I  design  him 
myself — oh,  yes,  I  do  all  here ;  you  keep  them  if 
you  like;  I  go  to  Germany,  perhaps  not  come 
back  after  some  years,  so  I  leave  dem,  not  so? 
Now  I  show  you  my  little  chamber  of  the  piano. 
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See,  I  make  an  arched  ceiling — groined  arch,  eh  ? 
— and  I  gild  him ;  so  I  get  pretty  light  and  pretty 
sound,  not  ?  Ah !  madame,  I  have  not  de  happi- 
ness to  be  married,  but  I  make  my  house  so,  dat 
if  I  get  me  a  wife,  she  find  all  ready ;  but  no  wife 
come,  so  I  give  him  over  to  Herr  Campbell  and 
you.  Now  we  mount  up-stairs  to  de  bed-rooms, 
eh?" 

In  this  way  he  went  over  the  entire  house 
with  us.  His  loud,  jolly  voice,  his  resounding 
laugh,  his  bustling  manner,  his  heedless,  boy-like 
self-confidence,  and  his  deafness,  made  it  impossi- 
ble to  get  in  a  word  of  explanation,  and,  after  a 
few  efforts,  I  gave  up  the  attempt. 

"  Let  him  suppose  what  he  likes,"  I  said  aside 
to  Ethel,  "it  can  make  no  difference ;  he  is  going 
away,  and  you  wdll  never  see  him  again.  After 
all  these  years,  it  can  do  no  great  harm  for  us  to 
play  at  being  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  for  an 
hour! " 

"  It  is  a  very  beautiful  house,"  she  said,  tacitly 
accepting  what  I  had  proposed.  "  It  is  such  a 
house  as  I  have  always  dreamed  of  living  in.  I 
shall  not  care  to  look  at  any  others.  Will  you 
tell  him  that  we — that  I  will  take  it  just  as  it 
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stands.  You  have  made  this  a  very  pleasant  day 
for  me — a  very  happy  day,"  she  added,  in  a  lower 
tone.  "  Every  room  here  will  be  associated  w^th 
you.  You  will  come  here  often  and  see  me,  will 
you  not?  Perhaps,  after  all,  you  might  use  the 
studio  to  paint  my — or  Susie's  portrait  in." 

"  I  shall  inflict  myself  upon  you  very  often,  I 
have  no  doubt,"  was  all  I  ventured  to  reply.  I 
could  not  tell  her,  at  that  moment,  that  we  must 
never  see  each  other  again.  She — after  the  man- 
ner of  women — probably  supposes  that  a  man's 
strength  is  limitless ;  that  he  may  do  with  himself 
and  make  of  himself  what  he  chooses ;  and  she 
supposes  that  I  could  visit  her  and  converse  with 
her  day  after  day,  and  yet  keep  my  thoughts  and 
my  acts  within  such  bounds  as  would  enable  me 
to  take  Courtney  honestly  by  the  hand.  But  I 
know  too  well  my  own  weakness,  and  I  shall 
leave  her  while  yet  I  have  power  to  do  so.  To- 
morrow— or  soon — I  will  write  to  her  one  last 
letter,  telling  her  why  I  go. 

Sudden  and  strange  indeed  has  been  this  pas- 
sionate episode  in  a  life  which,  methought,  had 
done  with  passion.  It  has  lasted  hardly  so  many 
hours  as  I  have  lived  years ;  and  yet,  were  I  to 
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live  on  into  the  next  century,  it  would  never  cease 
to  influence  me  in  all  I  think  and  do.  I  can  not 
solve  to  my  satisfaction  this  problem — why  two 
lives  should  be  wasted  as  ours  have  been.  Court- 
ney could  have  been  happy  with  another  wife,  or 
with  no  wife  at  all,  perhaps ;  but,  for  Ethel  and 
me,  there  could  be  no  happiness  save  in  each 
other.  But  were  she  free  to-day,  the  separation 
that  has  already  existed — long  tliough  it  has  been 
— would  only  serve  to  render  our  future  union 
more  blissful  and  complete.  We  have  learned, 
by  sad  experience,  the  value  of  a  love  like  ours, 
and  we  should  know  how  to  give  it  its  fullest  and 
widest  expression.  But  oh!  what  a  blank  and 
chilly  road  lies  before  us  now! 

I  drove  her  back  to  her  hotel;  we  hardly 
spoke  all  the  way;  my  heart  was  too  full,  and 
hers  also,  I  think ;  though  she  did  not  know,  as  I 
did,  that  it  was  our  last  interview.  It  must  be 
our  last !  Heaven  help  me  to  keep  that  resolu- 
tion ! 

Susie  was  not  at  all  impressed  by  the  pathos 
of  the  situation;  she  babbled  all  the  time,  and 
thus,  at  all  events,  afforded  us  an  excuse  for  our 
silence.    At  parting,  one  incident  occurred  that 
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may  as  well  be  recorded.  I  liad  shaken  hands 
with  Ethel,  speaking  a  few  words  of  farewell, 
and  allowing  her  to  infer  that  we  might  meet 
again  on  the  morrow ;  then  I  toned  to  Susie, 
and  gave  her  the  kiss  which  I  would  have  given 
the  world  to  have  had  the  right  to  press  on  her 
mother's  lips.  Ethel  saw,  and,  I  think,  under- 
stood. She  stooped  quickly  down,  and  laid  her 
mouth  where  mine  had  been.  Through  the  inno- 
cent medium  of  the  child,  our  hearts  met;  and 
then  I  saw  her  no  more. 

May  3d, — Of  course,  it  may  not  be  true,  prob- 
ably it  is  not ;  mistakes  are  so  easily  made  in  the 
first  moments  of  such  horror  and  confusion ;  the 
dead  come  to  life,  and  the  living  die.  Or,  at  the 
worst,  he  may  be  only  wounded  or  disabled.  At 
all  events,  I  decline  to  believe,  save  upon  certain 
evidence,  that  the  poor  fellow  has  actually  been 
killed.  Were  it  to  turn  out  so,  I  should  feel 
almost  like  a  murderer ;  for  was  not  I  writing,  in 
this  very  journal,  and  perhaps  at  the  very  mo- 
ment the  accident  occurred,  that  if  my  wish  could 
send  him  to  another  world,  I  would  not  spare  him  ? 

Later, — I  have  read  all  the  accounts  in  the 
newspapers  this  morning,  and  all  agree  in  putting 
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Courtney's  name  among  the  killed.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  about  it  any  longer;  he  is  dead. 
When  the  collision  occurred,  the  car  in  which  he 
was  riding  was  thrown  across  the  track,  and  the 
other  train  crashed  through  it.  Judging  by  the 
condition  of  the  body  when  discovered,  death 
must  have  been  nearly  instantaneous.  Poor 
Courtney!  My  conscience  is  not  at  ease.  Of 
course,  I  am  not  really  responsible ;  that  is  only 
imagination.  But  I  begin  to  suspect  that  my 
imagination  has  been  playing  me  more  than  one 
trick  lately. 

And  now,  with  tliis  new  state  of  ajffairs  so 
suddenly  and  terribly  brought  about,  what  is  to 
be  done  ?  I  am  as  yet  scarcely  in  a  condition  to 
reflect  calmly;  but  a  voice  within  me  seems  to 
say  that  something  else  besides  my  conscience  has 
been  awakened  by  Courtney's  death.  Can  it  be 
that  imagination,  dallying  with  what  it  took  for 
impossibilities,  could  so  far  mislead  a  man  ?  Well, 
I  shall  start  at  once  for  the  scene  of  the  disaster, 
and  relieve  the  poor  fellow's  widow  of  whatever 
pain  I  can.  Ethel  Courtney  a  widow!  Ah, 
Ethel!  Death  sheds  a  ghastly  light  upon  the 
idle  vagaries  of  the  human  heaxt. 
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May  15th. — Denver^  Colorado, — Magnificent 
weather  and  scenery;  very  difl'erent  from  my 
own  mental  scenery  and  mood  at  this  moment. 
I  am  sorely  ont  of  spirits ;  and  no  wonder,  after 
the  reckless  and  insane  emotion  of  the  first  days 
of  this  month.  One  pays  for  such  indulgences  at 
my  age. 

I  have  been  re-reading  the  foregoing  pages  of 
this  journal.  Was  I  a  fool  or  a  coward,  or  was 
I  merely  intoxicated  for  eight-and-forty  hours? 
At  all  events,  Courtney's  tragic  end  sobered  me, 
and  put  what  I  had  been  doing  in  a  true  light.  I 
am  glad  my  insanity  was  not  permitted  to  proceed 
farther  than  it  did ;  but  I  have  quite  enough  to 
reproach  myself  with  as  it  is.  So  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  explain  the  matter  to  myself,  my 
prime  error  lay  in  attributing,  in  a  world  subject 
to  constant  change,  too  much  permanence  to  a 
given  state  of  affairs.  The  fact  that  Ethel  was 
the  wife  of  another  man  seemed  to  me  so  fixed 
and  unalterable  that  I  allowed  my  imagination  to 
play  with  the  picture  of  what  might  happen  if 
that  unalterable  fact  were  altered.  Secure  in  this 
fallacy,  I  worked  myself  up  to  the  pitch  of  be- 
lieving that  I  was  actually  and  passionately  in 
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love  with  a  woman  whose  inaccessibility  was, 
after  all,  her  most  winning  attraction.  Moreover, 
by  writing  down,  in  this  journal,  the  events  and 
words  of  the  hours  we  spent  together,  I  confirmed 
myself  in  my  false  persuasion,  and  probably  im- 
ported into  the  record  of  what  we  said  and  did 
an  amount  of  color  and  hidden  significance  that 
never,  as  I  am  now  convinced,  belonged  to  it  in 
reality.  Deluded  by  the  notion  that  I  was  play- 
ing with  a  fancy,  I  was  suddenly  aroused  to  find 
myself  imbrued  in  facts.  The  whole  episode  has 
profoundly  humiliated  me,  and  degraded  me  in 
my  own  esteem. 

But  I  am  not  at  the  bottom  of  the  mystery 
yet.  Was  I  not  in  love  with  Ethel?  Surely  I 
was,  if  love  be  anything.  Then  why  did  I  not  ask 
her  to  marry  me  ?  Would  she  have  refused  me  ? 
No.  That  last  look  she  gave  me  from  under  her 
black  veil,  when  I  told  her  I  was  going  away.  .  .  . 
Ah,  no,  she  would  not  have  refused  me.  Then 
why  did  I  hesitate?  Was  not  such  a  marriage 
precisely  what  I  have  always  longed  for  ?  During 
all  these  seven  years  have  I  not  been  bewailing 
my  bachelorhood,  and  wishing  for  an  Ethel  to 
cheer  my  solitary  fireside  with  her  gracious  pres- 
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ence,  to  be  interested  in  my  work  and  hopes,  to 
interest  me  in  her  wifely  and  maternal  ways  and 
aspirations?  And  when  at  last  all  these  things 
were  offered  me,  why  did  I  shrink  back  and  re- 
ject them? 

Honestly,  I  can  not  explain  it.  Perhaps,  if  I 
had  never  loved  her  before,  I  might  have  loved 
her  this  time  enough  to  nnite  my  fate  with  hers. 
Or,  perhaps — for  I  may  as  well  speak  plainly, 
since  I  am  speaking  to  myself — perhaps,  by  force 
of  habit,  I  had  grown  to  love,  better  than  love 
itself,  those  self-same  forlorn  conditions  and 
dreary  solitudes  which  I  was  continually  lament- 
ing and  praying  to  be  delivered  from.  What  a 
dismal  solution  of  the  problem  this  would  be  were 
it  the  true  one !  It  amounts  to  saying  that  I  pre- 
fer an  empty  room,  a  silent  hearth,  an  old  pair  of 
slippers,  and  a  dressing-gown  to  the  love  and  com- 
panionship of  a  refined  and  beautiful  woman ! — 
that  I  love  even  my  own  discomforts  more  than 
the  comfort  she  would  give  me!  It  sounds  ab- 
surd, scandalous,  impossible ;  and  yet,  if  it  be  not 
the  literal  truth,  I  know  not  what  the  truth  is. 
It  is  amazing  that  an  educated  and  intelligent  man 
can  live  to  be  forty  years  old  and  still  have  come 
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to  no  better  an  understanding  of  himself  than  I 
had.  Yerily,  as  my  old  author  said,  thought  is 
free,  bnt  nature  is  captive,  and  loveth  her  chain. 
Yes,  my  old  author  was  right. 


MY  FRIEND  PATON. 


Mathew  M0RRISS5  father,  was  a  cotton 
merchant  in  Liverpool  twenty-five  years  ago — a 
steady,  laborions,  clear-headed  man,  very  affec- 
tionate and  genial  in  his  private  intercourse.  He 
was  wealthy,  and  we  lived  in  a  sumptuous  house 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  city.  This  was  when  I 
was  about  ten  years  old.  My  father  was  twice 
married;  I  was  the  child  of  the  first  wife,  who 
died  when  I  was  very  young;  my  stepmother 
came  five  years  later.  She  was  the  elder  of  two 
sisters,  both  beautiful  women.  The  sister  often 
came  to  visit  us.  I  remember  I  liked  her  better 
than  I  liked  my  stepmother ;  in  fact,  I  regarded 
her  with  that  sort  of  romantic  attachment  that 
often  is  developed  in  lads  of  my  age.  She  had 
golden  brown  hair  and  a  remarkably  sweet  voice^, 
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and  slie  sang  and  played  in  a  manner  that  trans- 
ported me  with  dehght;  for  I  was  already  de- 
voted to  music.  She  was  of  a  gentle  yet  im- 
pulsive temperament,  easily  moved  to  smiles  and 
tears ;  she  seemed  to  me  the  perfection  of  woman- 
kind, and  I  made  no  secret  of  my  determination 
to  marry  her  when  I  grew  up.  She  used  to  caress 
me,  and  look  at  me  in  a  dreamy  way,  and  tell  me 
I  was  the  nicest  and  handsomest  boy  in  the  world. 
"  And  as  soon  as  you  are  a  year  older  than  I  am, 
John,"  she  would  say,  '^you  shall  marry  me,  if 
you  like." 

Another  frequent  visitor  at  our  house  at  this 
time  was  not  nearly  so  much  a  favorite  of  mine. 
This  was  a  German,  Adolf  Korner  by  name,  who 
had  been  a  clerk  in  my  father's  concern  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  had  just  been  admitted 
junior  partner.  My  father  placed  every  confi- 
dence in  him,  and  often  declared  that  he  had 
the  best  idea  of  business  he  had  ever  met  with. 
This  may  very  likely  have  been  the  fact ;  but  to 
me  he  appeared  simply  a  tall,  grave,  taciturn 
man,  of  cold  manners,  speaking  with  a  slight 
German  accent,  which  I  disliked.  I  suppose  he 
was  about  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  but  I  always 
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thought  of  him  as  older  than  my  father,  who 
was  fifty.  Another  and  more  vahd  reason  for 
my  disliking  Korner  was  that  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  paying  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  my  lady- 
love. Miss  Juliet  Tretherne.  I  used  to  upbraid 
Juliet  about  encouraging  his  advances,  and  I  ex- 
pressed my  opinion  of  him  in  the  plainest  lan- 
guage, at  which  she  would  smile  in  a  preoccupied 
way,  and  would  sometimes  draw  me  to  her  and 
kiss  me  on  the  forehead.  Once  she  said,  "Mr. 
Korner  is  a  very  noble  gentleman  ;  you  must  not 
dislike  him."  This  had  the  effect  of  making  me 
hate  him  all  the  more. 

One  day  I  noticed  an  unusual  commotion  in 
the  house,  and  Juliet  came  down-stairs  attired  in 
a  lovely  white  dress,  with  a  long  veil,  and  fra- 
grant flowers  in  her  hair.  She  got  into  a  car- 
riage with  my  father  and  stepmother,  and  drove 
away.  I  did  not  understand  what  it  meant,  and 
no  one  told  me.  After  they  were  gone  I  went 
into  the  drawing-room,  and,  greatly  to  my  sur- 
prise, saw  there  a  long  table  covered  with  a  white 
cloth  and  laid  out  with  a  profusion  of  good  things 
to  eat  and  drink  in  sparkling  dishes  and  decanters. 
In  the  middle  of  the  table  was  a  great  cake  cov- 
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ered  with  white  frosting ;  the  butler  was  arrang- 
ing some  flowers  round  it. 

"  What  is  that  cake  for,  Curtis  ? "  I  asked. 

"  For  the  bride,  to  be  sure,"  said  Curtis,  with- 
out looking  up 

"The  bride!  who  is  she?"  I  demanded  in 
astonishment. 

"  Your  aunt  Juliet,  to  be  sure ! "  said  Curtis, 
composedly,  stepping  back  and  contemplating 
his  floral  arrangement  with  his  head  on  one 
side. 

I  asked  no  more,  but  betook  myself  with  all 
speed  to  my  room,  locked  the  door,  flung  myself 
on  the  bed,  and  cried  to  heartbreaking  with  grief, 
indignation,  and  mortification.  After  a  very  long 
time  some  one  tried  the  door,  and  a  voice — the 
voice  of  Juliet — called  to  me.  I  made  no  an- 
swer. She  began  to  plead  with  me;  I  resisted 
as  long  as  I  could,  but  finally  my  affection  got 
the  better  of  my  resentment,  and  I  arose  and 
opened  the  door,  hiding  my  tear-stained  face  be- 
hind my  arm.  Juliet  caught  me  in  her  arms 
and  kissed  me;  tears  were  running  down  her 
own  cheeks.  How  lovely  she  looked !  My  heart 
melted,  and  I  was  just  on  the  point  of  forgiving 
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her  when  the  voice  of  Korner  became  audible 
from  below,  calling  out  "  Mrs.  Korner !  "  I  tore 
myself  away  from  her,  and  cried  passionately. 
You  don't  love  me !  you  love  him !  go  to  him ! " 
She  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  with  a  pained 
expression ;  then  she  put  her  hand  in  the  pocket 
of  her  dress  and  drew  out  something  done  up  in 
white  paper.  '^See  what  I  have  brought  you, 
you  unkind  boy,"  said  she.  "  What  is  it  ? "  I 
demanded.  "  A  piece  of  my  wedding-cake,"  she 
replied.  "  Give  it  me ! "  said  I.  She  put  it  in 
my  hand ;  I  ran  forward  to  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
which  Korner  was  just  ascending,  dashed  the  cake 
in  his  face,  and  then  rushed  back  to  my  own 
room,  whence  neither  threats  nor  coaxing  availed 
to  draw  me  forth  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

I  never  saw  Juliet  again.  She  and  her  hus- 
band departed  on  their  wedding- trip  that  after- 
noon; it  was  to  take  them  as  far  as  Germany, 
for  Korner  said  that  he  wished  to  visit  his  father 
and  mother,  who  were  still  alive,  before  settling 
down  permanently  in  Liverpool.  Whether  they 
really  did  so  was  never  discovered.  But,  about 
a  fortnight  later,  a  dreadful  fact  came  to  light. 
Korner — the  grave  and  reticent  Korner,  whom 
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everybody  trusted  and  thought  so  highly  of — was 
a  thief,  and  he  had  gone  off  with  more  than  half 
my  father's  property  in  his  pocket.  The  blow 
almost  destroyed  my  father,  and  my  stepmother, 
too,  for  that  matter,  for  at  first  it  seemed  as 
though  Juliet  must  have  been  privy  to  the  crime. 
This,  however,  turned  out  not  to  have  been  the 
case.  Her  fate  must  have  been  all  the  more  terri- 
ble on  that  account;  but  no  news  of  either  of 
them  ever  came  back  to  us,  and  my  father  would 
never  take  any  measures  to  bring  Korner  to  jus- 
tice. It  was  several  months  before  he  recovered 
from  the  shock  sufficiently  to  take  up  business 
again;  and  then  the  American  Civil  War  came 
and  completed  his  ruin.  He  died,  a  poor  and 
broken-down  man,  a  year  later.  My  stepmother, 
who  was  really  an  admirable  woman,  realized 
whatever  property  remained  to  us,  took  a  small 
house,  and  sent  me  to  an  excellent  school,  where 
I  was  educated  for  Cambridge.  Meanwhile  I 
had  been  devoting  all  possible  time  to  music ;  for 
I  had  determined  to  become  a  composer,  and  I 
was  looking  forward,  after  taking  my  degree,  to 
completing  my  musical  education  abroad ;  but  my 
mother's  health  was  precarious,  and,  when  the 
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time  came,  she  found  herself  nneqnal  to  making 
the  journey,  and  the  change  of  habits  and  sur- 
roundings that  it  implied.  We  lived  very  quietly 
in  Liverpool  for  three  or  four  years;  then  she 
died,  and,  after  I  had  settled  our  affairs,  I  found 
myself  in  possession  of  a  small  income  and  alone 
in  the  world.  Without  loss  of  time  I  set  out 
for  the  Continent. 

I  went  to  a  German  city,  where  the  best 
musical  training  was  to  be  had,  and  made  my 
arrangements  to  pass  several  years  there.  At  the 
banker's,  when  1  went  to  provide  for  the  regular 
receipt  of  my  remittances,  I  met  a  young  Ameri- 
can, by  name  Paton  Jeffries.  He  was  from  New 
England,  and,  I  think,  a  native  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut;  his  father,  he  told  me,  was  a  dis- 
tinguished inventor,  who  had  made  and  lost  a 
considerable  fortune  in  devising  a  means  of  pro- 
moting sleep  by  electricity.  Paton  was  studying 
to  be  an  architect,  which,  he  said,  was  the  coming 
profession  in  his  country ;  and  it  was  evident,  on 
a  short  acquaintance,  that  he  was  a  fellow  of  un- 
usual talents — one  of  those  men  of  whom  you  say 
that,  come  what  may,  they  are  always  sure  to  fall 
on  their  feet.    For  my  part,  I  have  certainly 
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never  met  witli  so  active  and  versatile  a  spirit. 
He  was  a  year  or  so  older  than  I,  rather  tall  than 
short,  lightly  but  strongly  built,  with  a  keen, 
smiling,  subtle  face,  a  finely-developed  forehead, 
light  wavy  hair,  and  gray  eyes,  very  penetrating 
and  bright.  There  was  a  pleasing  kind  of  eager- 
ness and  volubility  in  his  manner  of  talking,  and 
a  slight  imperfection,  not  amounting  to  a  lisp,  in 
his  utterance,  which  imparted  a  naive  charm  to 
his  speech.  He  used  expressive  and  rapid  gest- 
ures with  his  hands  and  .arms,  and  there  was  a 
magnetism,  a  fascination,  about  the  whole  man 
that  strongly  impressed  me.  I  was  at  that  period 
much  more  susceptible  of  impressions,  and  prone 
to  yield  to  them,  than  I  am  now.  Paton's  rat- 
tling vivacity,  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  his 
entertaining  talk  and  stories,  his  curiosity,  enter- 
prise, and  audacity,  took  me  by  storm ;  he  was 
my  opposite  in  temperament  and  character,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that  he  had  most  of  the  advan- 
tages on  his  side.  JSTevertheless,  he  professed,  and 
I  still  believe  he  felt,  a  great  liking  for  me,  and 
we  speedily  came  to  an  agreement  to  seek  a  lodg- 
ing together.  On  the  second  day  of  our  searchj 
we  found  just  what  we  wanted. 
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It  was  an  old  house,  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  standing  by  itself,  with  a  small  garden  be- 
hind it.  It  had  formerly  been  occupied  by  an 
Austrian  baron,  and  it  was  probably  not  less  than 
two  hundred  years  old.  The  baron's  family  had 
died  out,  or  been  dispersed,  and  now  the  vener- 
able edifice  was  let,  in  the  German  fashion,  in 
separate  floors  or  Stages^  communicating  with  a 
central  staircase.  Some  alterations  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  this  modification  had  been  made,  but 
substantially  the  house  was  unchanged.  Our 
apartment  comprised  four  or  five  rooms  on  the 
left  of  the  landing  and  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
which  consisted  of  three  stories.  The  chief  room 
was  the  parlor,  which  looked  down  through  a 
square  bow-window  on  the  street.  This  room  was 
of  irregular  shape,  one  end  being  narrower  than 
the  other,  and  nearly  fitting  the  space  at  this  end 
was  a  kind  of  projecting  shelf  or  mantelpiece 
(only,  of  course,  there  was  no  fireplace  under  it, 
open  fireplaces  being  unknown  in  Germany),  upon 
which  rested  an  old  cracked  looking-glass,  made 
in  two  compartments,  the  frame  of  which,  black 
with  age  and  fly-spots,  was  fastened  against  the 
wall.    The  shelf  was  supported  by  two  pilasters ; 
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but  tlie  object  of  the  wbole  structure  was  a  mys- 
tery ;  so  far  as  appeared,  it  served  no  purpose  but 
to  support  the  looking-glass,  which  might  just  as 
well  have  been  suspended  from  a  nail  in  the  wall. 
Paton,  I  remember,  betrayed  a  great  deal  of  curi- 
osity about  it ;  and  since  the  consideration  of  the 
problem  was  more  in  his  line  of  business  than  in 
mine,  I  left  it  to  him.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the 
room  stood  a  tall  earthenware  stove.  The  walls 
were  wainscoted  five  feet  up  from  the  dark  pol- 
ished floor,  and  were  hung  with  several  smoky  old 
paintings,  of  no  great  artistic  value.  The  chairs 
and  tables  were  plain,  but  very  heavy  and  solid, 
and  of  a  dark  hue  like  the  room.  The  window 
was  nearly  as  wide  as  it  was  high,  and  opened 
laterally  from  the  center  on  hinges.  The  other 
rooms  were  of  the  same  general  appearance,  but 
smaller.  We  both  liked  the  place,  and  soon  made 
ourselves  very  comfortable  in  it.  I  hired  a  piano, 
and  had  it  conveyed  upstairs  to  the  parlor ;  while 
Paton  disposed  his  architectural  paraphernalia  on 
and  in  the  massive  writing-table  near  the  window. 
Our  cooking  and  other  household  duties  were 
done  for  us  by  the  wife  of  \k\Q  portier^  the  official 
corresponding  to  the  French  concierge^  who,  in 
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all  German  houses,  attends  at  the  common  door, 
and  who,  in  this  case,  lived  in  a  couple  of  musty 
little  closets  opening  into  the  lower  hall,  and 
eked  out  his  official  salary  by  cobbling  shoes.  He 
was  an  odd,  grotesque  humorist,  of  most  ungainly 
exterior,  black  haired  and  bearded,  with  a  squint, 
a  squab  nose,  and  a  short  but  very  powerful  fig- 
ure. Dirty  he  was  beyond  belief,  and  he  was 
abominably  fragrant  of  vile  tobacco.  For  my 
part,  I  could  not  endure  this  fellow ;  but  Paton, 
who  had  much  more  of  what  he  called  human  na- 
ture in  him  than  I  had,  established  friendly  rela- 
tions with  him  at  once,  and  reported  that  he 
found  him  very  amusing.  It  was  characteristic 
of  Paton  that,  though  he  knew  much  less  about 
the  German  language  than  I  did,  he  could  under- 
stand and  make  himself  understood  in  it  much 
better ;  and,  when  we  were  in  company,  it  was  al- 
ways he  who  did  the  talking. 

It  would  never  have  occurred  to  me  to  won- 
der, much  less  to  inquire,  who  might  be  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  other  etages  ;  but  Paton  was  more 
enterprising,  and  before  we  had  been  settled  three 
days  in  our  new  quarters,  he  had  gathered  from 
his  friend  the  portier,  and  from  other  sources,  all 
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the  obtainable  information  on  the  subject.  The 
information  was  of  no  particular  interest,  how- 
ever, except  as  regarded  the  persons  who  dwelt 
on  the  floor  immediately  below  us.  They  were 
two — an  old  man  and  a  young  woman,  supposed 
to  be  his  daughter.  They  had  been  living  here 
several  years — from  before  the  time,  indeed,  that 
the  portier  had  occupied  his  present  position.  In 
all  these  years  the  old  man  was  known  to  have 
been  out  of  his  room  only  twice.  He  was  cer- 
tainly an  eccentric  person,  and  was  said  to  be  a 
miser  and  extremely  wealthy.  The  portier  fur- 
ther averred  that  his  property — except  such  small 
portion  of  it  as  was  invested  and  on  the  income 
of  which  he  lived — was  realized  in  the  form  of 
diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  which,  for 
greater  security,  he  always  carried,  waking  or 
sleeping,  in  a  small  leathern  bag,  fastened  round 
his  neck  by  a  fine  steel  chain.  His  daughter  was 
scarcely  less  a  mystery  than  he,  for,  though  she 
went  out  as  often  as  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  she 
was  always  closely  veiled,  and  her  figure  was  so 
disguised  by  the  long  cloak  she  wore  that  it  was 
impossible  to  say  whether  she  were  graceful  or  de- 
formed, beautiful  or  ugly.    The  balance  of  belief, 
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however,  was  against  her  being  attractive  in  any 
respect.  The  name  by  which  the  old  miser  was 
known  was  Kragendorf ;  but,  as  the  portier  saga- 
ciously remarked,  there  was  no  knowing,  in  such 
cases,  whether  the  name  a  man  bore  was  his  own 
or  somebody's  else. 

This  Kragendorf  mystery  was  another  source 
of  apparently  inexhaustible  interest  to  Paton,  who 
was  fertile  in  suggestions  as  to  how  it  might  be 
explained  or  penetrated.  I  believe  he  and  the 
portier  talked  it  over  at  great  length,  but,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  without  arriving  at  any  solution. 
I  took  little  heed  of  the  matter,  being  now  fully 
absorbed  in  my  studies ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Herr  Kragendorf  was  not  of  a  nervous  tempera- 
ment, otherwise  he  must  have  inveighed  pro- 
fanely against  the  constant  piano-practice  that 
went  on  over  his  head.  I  also  had  a  violin,  on 
which  I  flattered  myself  I  could  perform  with  a 
good  deal  of  expression,  and  by  and  by,  in  the 
long,  still  evenings — it  was  November,  but  the 
temperature  was  still  mild — I  got  into  the  habit 
of  strolling  along  the  less  frequented  streets,  with 
my  violin  under  my  shoulder,  drawing  from  it 
whatever  music  my  heart  desired.  Occasionally 
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I  would  pause  at  some  convenient  spot,  lean 
against  a  wall,  and  give  myself  up  to  improvisa- 
tion. At  such  times  a  little  cluster  of  auditors 
would  gradually  collect  in  front  of  me,  listening 
for  the  most  part  silently,  or  occasionally  giving 
vent  to  low  grunts  and  interjections  of  approval. 
One  evening,  I  remember,  a  young  woman  joined 
the  group,  though  keeping  somewhat  in  the  back- 
ground ;  she  listened  intently,  and  after  a  time 
gradually  turned  her  face  toward  me,  uncon- 
sciously as  it  were ;  and  the  light  of  a  street-lamp 
at  a  little  distance  revealed  a  countenance  youth- 
ful, pale,  sad,  and  exquisitely  beautiful.  It  im- 
pressed me  as  with  a  vague  reminiscence  of  some- 
thing I  had  seen  or  imagined — some  pictured 
face,  perhaps,  caught  in  a  glance  and  never  to  be 
identified.  Her  eyes  finally  met  mine  ;  I  stopped 
playing.  She  started,  gave  me  an  alarmed  look, 
and,  gliding  swiftly  away,  disappeared.  I  could 
not  forget  this  incident ;  it  haunted  me  strangely 
and  persistently.  Many  a  time  thereafter  I  re- 
visited the  same  spot,  and  drew  together  other  au- 
diences, but  the  delicate  girl  with  the  dark-blue 
eyes  and  the  tender,  sensitive  mouth,  was  never 
again  among  them. 
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It  was  at  this  epoch,  I  think,  that  the  inex- 
haustible Paton  made  a  discovery.  From  my 
point  of  view  it  was  not  a  discovery  of  any  mo- 
ment ;  but,  as  usual,  he  took  interest  in  it  enough 
for  both  of  us.  It  appeared  that,  in  attempting 
to  doctor  the  crack  in  the  old  looking-glass,  a 
large  piece  of  the  plate  had  got  loose,  and  come 
away  in  his  hands;  and  in  the  space  behind  he 
had  detected  a  paper,  carefully  folded  and  tied 
up  with  a  piece  of  faded  ribbon.  Paton  was 
never  in  the  habit  of  hampering  himself  with  fine- 
drawn scruples,  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  open- 
ing the  folded  paper  and  spreading  it  out  on  the , 
table.  Judging  from  the  glance  I  gave  it,  it 
seemed  to  be  a  confused  and  abstruse  mixture  of 
irregular  geometrical  figures  and  cramped  Ger- 
man chirography.  But  Paton  set  to  work  upon  it 
with  as  much  concentration  as  if  it  had  been  a 
recipe  for  the  Philosopher's  Stone ;  he  reproduced 
the  lines  and  angles  on  fresh  paper,  and  labored 
over  the  writing  with  a  magnifying-glass  and  a 
dictionary.  At  times  he  would  mutter  indistinct- 
ly to  himself,  lift  his  eyebrows,  nod  or  shake  his 
head,  bite  his  lips,  and  rub  his  forehead,  and  anon 
fall  to  work  again  with  fresh  vigor.    At  last  ho 
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leaned  back  in  his  chair,  thumped  his  hand  on  the 
table,  and  laughed. 

"  Got  it ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  Say,  John,  old 
boy,  I've  got  it!  and  it's  the  most  curious  old 
thing  ever  you  saw  in  your  life ! " 

"  Something  in  analytical  geometry,  isn't  it  ? " 
said  I,  turning  round  on  my  piano-stool. 

Analytical  pudding's  end  !  It's  a  plan  of  a 
house,  my  boy,  and,  what's  more,  of  this  very 
house  we're  in !  That's  a  find,  and  no  mistake ! 
These  are  the  descriptions  and  explanations — 
these  bits  of  writing.  It's  a  perfect  labyrinth  of 
Crete!    TJdolpho  was  nothing  to  it!" 

"  Well,  I  suppose  it  isn't  of  much  value  except 
as  a  curiosity  ? " 

"Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,  John,  my  boy! 
Who  knows  but  there's  a  treasure  concealed  some- 
where in  this  house?  or  a  skeleton  in  a  secret 
chamber !  This  old  paper  may  make  our  fortune 
yet!" 

"The  treasure  wouldn't  belong  to  us  if  we 
found  it ;  and,  besides,  we  can't  make  explorations 
beyond  our  own  premises,  and  we  know  what's  in 
them  already." 

"Do  we?    Did  we  know  what  was  behind 
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the  looking-glass  ?  Did  you  never  hear  of  sliding 
panels,  and  private  passages,  and  concealed  stair- 
cases? "Where's  your  imagination,  man?  But 
you  don't  need  imagination— here  it  is  in  black 
and  white ! " 

As  he  spoke,  he  pointed  to  a  part  of  the  plan ; 
but,  as  I  was  stooping  to  examine  it,  he  seemed 
to  change  his  mind. 

"  No  matter,"  he  exclaimed,  suddenly  folding 
up  the  paper  and  rising  from  his  chair.  "  You're 
not  an  architect,  and  you  can't  be  expected  to  go 
in  for  these  things.  No  ;  there's  no  practical  use 
in  it,  of  course.  But  secret  passages  were  always 
a  hobby  of  mine.  Well,  what  are  you  going  to 
do  this  evening?  Come  over  to  the  cafe  and 
have  a  game  of  billiards!" 

"No;  I  shall  go  to  bed  early  to-night." 

"  You  sleep  too  much,"  said  Baton.  "  Every- 
body does.  If  my  father,  instead  of  inventing  a 
way  of  promoting  sleep,  had  invented  a  way  of 
doing  without  it,  he'd  have  been  the  richest  man 
in  America  to-day.  However,  do  as  you  hke.  I 
sha'n't  be  back  till  late." 

He  put  on  his  hat  and  sallied  forth  with  a 
cigar  in  his  mouth.   Baton  was  of  rather  a  con- 
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vivial  turn ;  he  liked  to  have  a  good  time,  as  he 
called  it;  and,  indeed,  he  seemed  to  think  that 
the  chief  end  of  man  was  to  get  money  enough 
to  have  a  good  time  continually,  a  sort  of  good 
eternity.  His  head  was  strong,  and  he  could 
stand  a  great  deal  of  liquor;  and  I  have  seen 
him  sip  and  savor  a  glass  of  raw  brandy  or 
whisky  as  another  man  would  a  glass  of  Ma- 
deira. In  this,  and  the  other  phases  of  his 
Hfe  about  town,  I  had  no  participation,  being 
constitutionally  as  well  as  by  training  averse 
therefrom;  and  he,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
never  have  listened  to  my  sage  advice  to  modify 
his  loose  habits.  Our  companionship  was  apart 
from  these  things ;  and,  as  I  have  said,  I  found 
in  him  a  good  deal  that  I  could  sympathize  with, 
without  approaching  the  moralities. 

That  night,  after  I  had  been  for  some  time 
asleep,  I  awoke  and  found  myself  listening  to  a 
scratching  and  shoving  noise  that  seemed  quite 
unaccountable.  By-and-by  it  made  me  uneasy. 
I  got  up  and  went  toward  the  parlor,  from  which 
the  noise  proceeded.  On  reaching  the  doorway, 
I  saw  Paton  on  his  knees  before  one  of  the 
pilasters  in  the  narrow  end  of  the  room ;  a  candle 
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was  on  the  floor  beside  him,  and  he  was  busily  at 
work  at  something,  though  what  it  was  I  could 
not  make  out.  The  creak  of  the  threshold  under 
my  foot  caused  him  to  look  round.  He  started 
violently,  and  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"  Oh !  it's  you,  is  it  ? "  he  said,  after  a  mo- 
ment. "Great  Scott!  how  you  scared  me!  I 
was — I  dropped  a  bit  of  money  hereabouts,  and 
I  was  scraping  about  to  find  it.  No  matter — it 
wasn't  much !  Sorry  I  disturbed  you,  old  boy." 
And,  laughing,  he  picked  up  his  candle  and  went 
into  his  own  room. 

From  this  time  there  was  a  change  vaguely 
perceptible  in  our  mutual  relations ;  we  chatted 
together  less  than  before,  and  did  not  see  so 
much  of  each  other.  Paton  was  apt  to  be  out 
when  I  was  at  home,  and  generally  sat  up  after 
I  was  abed.  He  seemed  to  be  busy  about  some- 
thing— something  connected  with  his  profession, 
I  judged ;  but,  contrary  to  his  former  custom,  he 
made  no  attempt  to  interest  me  in  it.  To  tell  the 
truth,  I  had  begun  to  realize  that  our  different 
tastes  and  pursuits  must  lead  us  further  and 
further  apart,  and  that  our  separation  could  be 
only  a  question  of  time.    Paton  was  a  materialist. 
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and  inclined  to  challenge  all  the  laws  and  con- 
victions that  mankind  has  instituted  and  adopted ; 
there  was  no  limit  to  his  radicalism.  For  ex- 
ample, on  coming  in  one  day,  I  found  him  with 
a  curious  antique  poniard  in  his  hands,  which 
he  had  probably  bought  in  some  old  curiosity 
shop.  At  first  I  fancied  he  meant  to  conceal  it ; 
but,  if  so,  he  changed  his  mind. 

"What  do  you  think  of  that?"  he  said,  hold- 
ing it  out  to  me.  "  There's  a  solution  of  continu- 
ity for  you!  Mind  you  don't  prick  yourself! 
It's  poisoned  up  to  the  hilt ! " 

"What  do  you  want  of  such  a  .thing?"  I 
asked. 

"Well,  kilKng  began  with  Cain,  and  isn't 
likely  to  go  out  of  fashion  in  our  day.  I  might 
find  it  convenient  to  give  one  of  my  friends — 
you,  for  instance — a  reminder  of  his  mortality 
some  time.  You'll  say  murder  is  immoral. 
Bless  you,  man,  we  never  could  do  without  it! 
No  man  dies  before  his  time,  and  some  one  dies 
every  day  that  some  one  else  may  live." 

This  was  said  in  a  jocose  way,  and,  of  course, 
Paton  did  not  mean  it.  But  it  affected  me  un- 
pleasantly nevertheless. 
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As  I  was  washing  my  hands  in  my  room,  I 
happened  to  look  out  of  my  window,  which  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  garden  at  the  back  of  the 
house.  It  was  an  hour  after  sunset,  and  the  gar- 
den was  nearly  dark ;  but  I  caught  a  movement 
of  something  below,  and,  looking  more  closely,  I 
recognized  the  ugly  figure  of  the  portier.  He 
seemed  to  be  tying  something  to  the  end  of  a 
long  slender  pole,  like  a  gigantic  fishing-rod ;  and 
presently  he  advanced  beneath  my  window,  and 
raised  the  pole  as  high  as  it  would  go  against  the 
wall  of  the  house.  The  point  he  touched  was  the 
sill  of  the  window  below  mine — probably  that  of 
the  bedroom  of  Herr  Kragendorf .  At  this  junc- 
ture the  portier  seemed  to  be  startled  at  some- 
thing— possibly  he  saw  me  at  my  window ;  at  all 
events,  he  lowered  his  pole  and  disappeared  in  the 
house. 

The  next  day  Paton  made  an  announcement 
that  took  me  by  surprise.  He  said  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  quit  Germany,  and  that  very 
shortly.  He  mentioned  having  received  letters 
from  home,  and  declared  he  had  got,  or  should 
soon  have  got,  all  he  wanted  out  of  this  country. 
"I'm  going  to  stop  paying  money  for  instruc- 
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tion,"  tie  said,  '^and  begin  to  earn  it  by  work. 
I  shall  stay  another  week,  but  then  I'm  off.  Too 
slow  here  for  me !  I  want  to  be  in  the  midst  of 
things,  using  my  time." 

I  did  not  attempt  to  dissuade  him;  in  fact, 
my  first  feeling  was  rather  one  of  relief ;  and  this 
Paton,  with  his  quick  preceptions,  was  probably 
aware  of. 

"  Own  up,  old  boy  !  "  he  said,  laughing ; 
"  you'll  be  able  to  endure  my  absence.  And  yet 
you  needn't  think  of  me  as  worse  than  anybody 
else.  If  everybody  were  musicians  and  moralists, 
it  would  be  nice,  no  doubt ;  but  one  might  get 
tired  of  it  in  time,  and  then  what  would  you  do  ? 
You  must  give  the  scamps  and  adventurers  their 
innings,  after  all !  They  may  not  do  much  good, 
but  they  give  the  other  fellows  occupation.  I 
was  born  without  my  leave  being  asked,  and  I 
may  act  as  suits  me  without  asking  anybody's 
leave." 

This  was  said  on  a  certain  bright  morning 
after  our  first  fall  of  snow  ;  the  tiled  roofs  of  the 
houses  were  whitened  with  it,  it  cushioned  the 
window-sills,  and  spread  a  sparkling  blankness 
over  the  garden.    In  the  streets  it  was  already 
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melting,  and  people  were  slipping  and  splashing 
on  the  wet  and  glistening  pavements.  After  gaz- 
ing out  at  this  scene  for  a  while,  in  a  mood  of  mi- 
wonted  thoughtfulness,  Paton  yawned,  stretched 
himself,  and  declared  his  intention  of  taking  a 
stroll  before  dinner.  Accordingly  he  lit  a  cigar 
and  went  forth.  I  watched  him  go  down  the 
street  and  turn  the  corner. 

An  hour  afterward,  just  when  dinner  was  on 
the  table,  I  heard  an  unusual  noise  and  shuffling 
on  the  stairs,  and  a  heavy  knock  on  the  door.  I 
opened  it,  and  saw  four  men  bearing  on  a  pallet 
the  form  of  my  friend  Paton.  A  police  officer 
accompanied  them.  They  brought  Paton  in,  and 
laid  him  on  his  bed.  The  officer  told  me  briefly 
what  had  happened,  gave  me  certain  directions, 
and,  saying  that  a  surgeon  would  arrive  immedi- 
ately, he  departed  with  the  four  men  tramping 
behind  him. 

Paton  had  slipped  in  going  across  the  street, 
and  a  tramway  car  had  run  over  him.  He  was 
not  dead,  though  almost  speechless ;  but  his  in- 
juries were  such  that  it  was  impossible  that  he 
should  recover.  He  kept  his  eyes  upon  me; 
they  were  as  bright  as  ever,  though  his  face  was 
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deadly  pale.  He  seemed  to  be  trying  to  read  my 
thoughts — to  find  out  my  feeling  about  him,  and 
my  opinion  of  his  condition.  I  was  terribly 
shocked  and  grieved,  and  my  face  no  doubt 
showed  it.  By-and-by  I  saw  his  lips  move,  and 
bent  down  to  listen. 

"  Confounded  nuisance  !  "  he  whispered  faintly 
in  my  ear.  "  It's  all  right,  though  ;  I'm  not  go- 
ing to  die  this  time.  I've  got  something  to  do, 
and  I'm  going  to  do  it — devil  take  me  if  I  don't !  " 

He  was  unable  to  say  more,  and  soon  after  the 
surgeon  came  in.  He  made  an  examination,  and 
it  was  evident  that  he  had  no  hope.  His  shrug  of 
the  shoulders  was  not  lost  upon  Paton,  who 
frowned,  and  made  a  defiant  movement  of  the  lip. 
But  presently  he  said  to  me,  still  in  the  same 
whisper,  "  John,  if  that  old  fool  should  be  right — 
he  won't  be,  but  in  case  of  accidents — you  must 
take  charge  of  my  things — the  papers,  and  all. 
I'll  make  you  heir  of  my  expectations !  Write 
out  a  declaration  to  that  effect :  I  can  sign  my 
name ;  and  he'll  be  witness." 

I  did  as  he  directed,  and  having  explained  to 
the  surgeon  the  nature  of  the  document,  I  put  the 
pen  in  Baton's  hand;  but  was  obliged  to  guide 
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his  hand  with  my  own  in  order  to  make  an  intel- 
ligible signature.  The  surgeon  signed  below,  and 
Paton  seemed  satisfied.  He  closed  his  eyes  ;  his 
sufferings  appeared  to  be  very  slight.  But,  even 
while  I  was  looking  at  him,  a  change  came  over 
his  face — a  deadly  change.  His  eyes  opened ; 
they  were  no  longer  bright,  but  sunken  and  dull. 
He  gave  me  a  dusky  look — whether  of  rage,  of 
fear,  or  of  entreaty,  I  could  not  tell.  His  lips 
parted,  and  a  voice  made  itself  audible ;  not  like 
his  own  voice,  but  husky  and  discordant.  "  I'm 
going,"  it  said.  "  But  look  out  for  me.  .  .  .  Do 
it  yourself!" 

"  Der  Herr  ist  todt "  (the  man  is  dead),  said 
the  surgeon  the  next  minute. 

It  was  true.  Paton  had  gone  out  of  this  life 
at  an  hour's  warning.  What  purpose  or  desire 
his  last  words  indicated,  there  was  nothing  to 
show.  He  was  dead  ;  and  yet  I  could  hardly  be- 
lieve that  it  was  so.  He  had  been  so  much  alive ; 
so  full  of  schemes  and  enterprises.  Nothing  now 
was  left  but  that  crushed  and  haggard  figure,  stiff- 
ening on  the  bed ;  nothing,  at  least,  that  mortal 
senses  could  take  cognizance  of.  It  was  a  strange 
thought. 
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Paton's  funeral  took  place  a  few  days  after- 
ward. I  returned  from  the  graveyard  weary  in 
body  and  mind.  At  the  door  of  the  house  stood 
the  portier,  who  nodded  to  me,  and  said, 

"  A  very  sad  thing  to  happen,  worthy  sir  ;  but 
so  it  is  in  the  world.  Of  all  the  occupants  of  this 
house,  one  would  have  said  the  one  least  likely  to 
be  dead  to-day  was  Herr  Jeffries.  Heh  !  if  I  had 
been  the  good  Providence,  I  would  have  made 
away  with  the  old  gentleman  of  the  etage  below, 
who  is  of  no  use  to  anybody." 

This,  for  lack  of  a  better,  was  Paton's  fu- 
neral oration.  I  climbed  the  three  flights  of  stairs 
and  let  myself  into  our  apartment — mine  exclu- 
sively now.  The  place  was  terribly  lonely ;  much 
more  so  than  if  Paton  had  been  alive  anywhere  in 
the  world.  But  he  was  dead ;  and,  if  his  own 
philosophy  were  true,  he  was  annihilated.  Bat 
it  was  not  true !  How  distinct  and  minute  was 
my  recollection  of  him — his  look,  his  gestures, 
the  tones  of  his  voice.  I  could  almost  see  him 
before  me;  my  memory  of  him  dead  seemed 
clearer  than  when  he  was  alive.  In  that  invisible 
world  of  the  mind  was  he  not  living  still,  and  per- 
haps not  far  away? 
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I  sat  down  at  the  table  where  he  had  been 
wont  to  work,  and  nnlocked  the  drawers  in  which 
he  kept  his  papers.  These,  or  some  of  them,  I 
took  out  and  spread  before  me.  But  I  found  it 
impossible,  as  yet,  to  concentrate  my  attention 
upon  them ;  I  pushed  back  my  chair,  and,  rising, 
went  to  the  piano.  Here  I  remained  for  perhaps 
a  couple  of  hours,  striking  the  vague  chords  that 
echo  wandering  thoughts.  I  was  trying  to  banish 
this  haunting  image  of  Paton  from  my  mind,  and 
at  length  I  partly  succeeded. 

All  at  once,  however,  the  impression  of  him 
(as  I  may  call  it)  came  back  with  a  force  and 
vividness  that  startled  me.  I  stopped  playing, 
and  sat  for  a  minute  perfectly  still.  I  felt  that 
Paton  was  in  the  room ;  that  if  I  looked  round  I 
should  see  him.  I  however  restrained  myself 
from  looking  round  with  all  the  strength  of  my 
will — wherefore  I  know  not.  "What  I  felt  was 
not  fear,  but  the  conviction  that  I  was  on  the 
brink  of  a  fearful  and  unprecedented  experience 
— an  experience  that  would  not  leave  me  as  it 
found  me.  This  strange  struggle  with  myself 
taxed  all  my  powers;  the  sweat  started  out  on 
my  forehead.    At  last  the  moment  came  when  I 
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could  struggle  no  longer.  I  laid  my  hand  on  the 
keyboard,  and  pushed  myself  round  on  the  stool. 
There  was  a  momentary  dazzle  before  my  eyes, 
and  after  that  I  saw  plainly.  My  hand,  striking 
the  keys,  had  produced  a  jarring  discord;  and 
while  this  was  yet  tingling  in  my  ears,  Paton, 
who  was  sitting  in  his  old  place  at  the  table, 
with  his  back  toward  me,  faced  about  in  his 
chair,  and  his  eyes  met  mine.  I  thought  he 
smiled. 

My  excitement  was  past,  and  was  succeeded 
by  a  dead  calm.  I  examined  him  critically.  His 
appearance  was  much  the  same  as  when  in  life ; 
nay,  he  was  even  more  like  himself  than  before. 
The  subtle  or  crafty  expression  which  had  always 
been  discernible  in  his  features  was  now  intensi- 
fied, and  there  was  something  wild  and  covertly 
fierce  in  the  shining  of  his  gray  eyes,  something 
that  his  smile  was  unable  to  disguise.  What  was 
human  and  genial  in  my  former  friend  had  passed 
away,  and  what  remained  was  evil — the  kind  of 
evil  that  I  now  perceived  to  have  been  at  the 
base  of  his  nature.  It  was  a  revelation  of  charac- 
ter terrible  in  its  naked  completeness.  I  knew 
at  a  glance  that  Paton  must  always  have  been  a 
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far  more  wicked  man  that  I  had  ever  imagined ; 
and  in  his  present  state  all  the  remains  of  good- 
ness had  been  stripped  away,  and  nothing  but 
wickedness  was  left. 

I  felt  impelled,  by  an  impulse  for  which  I 
could  not  account,  to  approach  the  table  and 
examine  the  papers  once  more ;  and  now  it 
entered  into  my  mind  to  perceive  a  certain 
method  and  meaning  in  them  that  had  been 
hidden  from  me  before.  It  was  as  though  I 
were  looking  at  them  through  Paton's  intelli- 
gence, and  with  his  memory.  He  had  in  some  way 
ceased  to  be  visible  to  me ;  but  I  became  aware 
that  he  wished  me  to  sit  down  in  his  chair,  and 
I  did  so.  Under  his  guidance,  and  in  obedience 
to  a  will  that  seemed  to  be  my  own,  and  yet  was 
in  direct  opposition  to  my  real  will,  I  began  a 
systematic  study  of  the  papers.  Paton,  mean- 
while, remained  close  to  me,  though  I  could  no 
longer  see  him ;  but  I  felt  the  gaze  of  his  fierce, 
shining  eyes,  and  his  crafty,  evil  smile.  I  soon 
obtained  a  tolerable  insight  into  what  the  papers 
meant,  and  what  was  the  scheme  in  which  Paton 
had  been  so  much  absorbed  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  which  he  had  been  so  loath  to  abandon. 
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It  was  a  wicked  and  cruel  scheme,  worked  out 
to  the  smallest  particular.  But,  though  I  under- 
stood its  hideousness  intellectually,  it  aroused  in 
me  no  corresponding  emotion;  my  sensitiveness 
to  right  and  wrong  seemed  stupefied  or  inopera- 
tive. I  could  say,  "  This  is  wicked,"  but  I  could 
not  awaken  in  myself  a  horror  of  committing  the 
wickedness;  and,  moreover,  I  knew  that,  if  the 
influence  Paton  was  able  to  exercise  over  me 
continued,  I  must  in  due  time  commit  it. 

Presently  I  became  aware,  or,  to  speak  more 
accurately,  I  seemed  to  remember,  that  there  was 
something  in  Paton's  room  which  it  was  incum- 
bent on  me  to  procure.  I  went  thither,  lifted  up 
a  corner  of  the  rug  between  the  bed  and  the 
stove,  and  beheld,  in  an  aperture  in  the  floor,  of 
the  existence  of  which  I  had  till  now  known 
nothing,  the  antique  poisoned  dagger  that  Paton 
had  showed  me  a  few  weeks  before,  and  which 
I  had  not  seen  since  then.  I  brought  it  back  to 
the  sitting-room,  put  it  in  a  drawer  of  the  table, 
and  locked  the  drawer,  at  the  same  time  making 
a  mental  note  to  the  effect  that  I  should  reopen 
the  drawer  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  night  and  take 
the  dagger  out.    All  this  while  Paton  was  close 
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at  hand,  though  not  visible  to  sight ;  but  I  had  a 
sort  of  inner  perception  of  his  presence  and  move- 
ments. All  at  once,  at  about  the  hour  of  sunset, 
I  saw  him  again ;  he  moved  toward  the  looking- 
glass  at  the  narrow  end  of  the  room,  laid  his 
hand  upon  one  of  the  pilasters,  glanced  at  me 
over  his  shoulder,  and  immediately  seemed  to 
stoop  down.  As  I  sat,  the  edge  of  the  table  hid 
him  from  sight.  I  stood  up  and  looked  across. 
He  was  not  there ;  and  a  kind  of  reaction  of  my 
nerves  informed  me  that  he  was  gone  absolutely, 
for  the  time. 

This  reaction  produced  a  lassitude  impossible 
to  describe;  it  was  overpowering,  and  I  had  no 
choice  but  to  yield  to  it.  I  dropped  back  in  my 
chair,  leaned  forward  on  the  table,  and  instantly 
fell  into  a  heavy  sleep,  or  stupor. 

I  awoke  abruptly,  with  a  sensation  as  if  a  hand 
had  been  laid  on  my  shoulder.  It  was  night,  and 
I  knew  that  the  hour  I  had  noted  in  my  mind 
was  at  hand.  I  opened  the  drawer  and  took  out 
the  dagger,  which  I  put  in  my  pocket.  The 
house  was  quite  silent.  A  shiver  passed  through 
me.  I  was  aware  that  Paton  was  standing  at  the 
narrow  end  of  the  room,  waiting  for  me :  Yes— 
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there  he  was,  or  the  impression  of  him  in  my 
brain —  what  did  it  matter  ?  I  arose  mechan- 
ically and  walked  toward  him.  He  had  no 
need  to  direct  me :  I  knew  all  there  was  to  do, 
and  how  to  do  it.  I  knelt  on  the  floor,  laid 
my  shoulder  against  the  pilaster,  and  pushed 
it  laterally.  It  moved  aside  on  a  pivot,  disclosing 
an  iron  ring  let  into  the  floor.  I  laid  hold  of  this 
ring,  and  lifted.  A  section  of  the  floor  came  up, 
and  I  saw  a  sort  of  ladder  descending  perpendicu- 
larly into  darkness.  Down  the  ladder  Paton  went, 
and  I  followed  him.  Arrived  at  the  bottom,  I 
turned  to  the  left,  led  by  an  instinct  or  a  fascina- 
tion ;  passed  along  a  passage  barely  wide  enough  to 
admit  me,  until  I  came  against  a  smooth,  hard  sur- 
face. I  passed  my  hand  over  it  until  I  touched  a 
knob  or  catch,  which  I  pressed,  and  the  surface 
gave  way  before  me  like  a  door.  I  stumbled  for- 
ward, and  found  myself  in  a  room  of  what  was 
doubtless  Herr  Kragendorf 's  apartment.  A  keen, 
cold  air  smote  against  my  face  ;  and  with  it  came 
a  sudden  influx  of  strength  and  self-possession. 
I  felt  that,  for  a  moment  at  least,  the  fatal  influ- 
ence of  Paton  upon  me  was  broken.  But  what 
was  that  sound  of  a  struggle— those  cries  and 
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gasps,  that  seemed  to  come  from  an  adjoining 
room  ? 

I  sprang  forward,  opened  a  door,  and  beheld  a 
tall  old  man,  with  white  hair  and  beard,  in  the 
grasp  of  a  raflBan  whom  I  at  once  recognized  as 
the  portier.  A  broken  window  showed  how  he 
had  effected  his  entrance.  One  hand  held  the  old 
man  by  the  throat;  in  the  other  was  a  knife, 
which  he  was  prevented  from  using  by  a  young 
woman,  who  had  flung  herself  upon  him  in  such 
a  way  as  to  trammel  his  movements.  In  another 
moment,  however,  he  would  have  shaken  her  off. 

But  that  moment  was  not  allowed  him.  I 
seized  him  with  a  strength  that  amazed  myself — 
a  strength  which  never  came  upon  me  before 
or  since.  The  conflict  lasted  but  a  breath  or  two ; 
I  hurled  him  to  the  floor,  and,  as  he  fell,  his  right 
arm  was  doubled  under  him,  and  the  knife  which 
he  held  entered  his  back  beneath  the  left  shoulder- 
blade.  When  I  rose  up  from  the  whirl  and  fury 
of  the  struggle,  I  saw  the  old  man  reclining  ex- 
hausted on  the  bosom  of  the  girl.  I  knew  him, 
despite  his  white  hair  and  beard.  And  the  face 
that  bent  so  lovingly  above  him  was  the  face  that 
had  looked  into  mine  that  night  on  the  street — 
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the  face  of  the  blue-eyed  maiden — of  a  younger 
and  a  lovelier  Juliet !  As  I  gazed,  there  came  a 
thundering  summons  at  the  door,  and  the  police 
entered. 

My  poor  uncle  Korner  had  not  prospered  after 
his  great  stroke  of  roguery.  His  wife  had  died  of 
a  broken  heart,  after  giving  birth  to  a  daughter, 
and  his  stolen  riches  had  vanished  almost  as  rap- 
idly as  they  were  acquired.  He  had  at  last  set- 
tled down  with  his  daughter  in  this  old  house. 
The  treasure  in  the  leathern  bag,  though  a  treas- 
ure to  him,  was  not  of  a  nature  to  excite  general 
cupidity.  It  consisted,  not  of  precious  stones,  but 
of  relics  of  his  dead  wife — her  rings,  a  lock  of  her 
hair,  her  letters,  a  miniature  of  her  in  a  gold  case. 
These  poor  keepsakes,  and  his  daughter,  had  been 
the  only  solace  of  his  lonely  and  remorseful  life. 

It  was  uncertain  whether  Paton  and  the  por- 
tier  had  planned  the  robbery  together,  or  sepa- 
rately, and  in  ignorance  of  each  other's  purpose. 
Nor  can  I  tell  whether  my  disembodied  visitor 
came  to  me  with  good  or  with  evil  intent. 
Wicked  spirits,  even  when  they  seem  to  have 
power  to  carry  out  their  purposes,  are  perhaps 
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only  permitted  to  do  so,  so  far  as  is  consistent 
with  an  overrnling  good  of  which  they  know 
nothing.  Certainly,  if  I  had  not  descended  the 
secret  passage,  Korner  would  have  been  killed, 
and  perhaps  my  Juliet  likewise — the  mother  of 
my  children.  But  should  I  have  been  led  on  to 
stab  him  myself,  with  the  poisoned  dagger,  had 
the  portier  not  been  there?  Juliet  smiles  and 
says  No,  and  I  am  glad  to  agree  with  her.  But  I 
have  never  since  then  found  that  anniversary  upon 
me,  without  a  shudder  of  awe,  and  a  dark  thought 
of  Paton  Jeffries. 


DOCTOR  CARAJO'S 
PATIENT. 
I. 

Doctor  Oaeajo  sat  in  his  verandah,  smoking  a 
cigar.  His  chair  was  a  curious  bamboo  structure, 
of  Japanese  manufacture ;  and  upon  the  carved 
stone  balustrade  beside  him  stood  a  goblet  of 
Venetian  glass  half  full  of  iced  sherbet.  The 
Doctor  sat  in  the  clear  shadow,  and  gazed  out 
meditatively  upon  a  lovely  prospect  of  semi- 
tropical  sea  and  shore.  His  house,  built  in  the 
Spanish  style,  stood  on  a  height  at  the  verge  of 
the  antique  town — a  town  of  narrow,  irregular 
streets,  and  high-shouldered  buildings,  with  pro- 
jecting windows  and  arched  doorways.  It  had 
not  altered  in  hundreds  of  years,  save  to  grow 
greyer,  more  indolent,  and  more  venerable.  Here 
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and  there  on  the  outskirts  clusters  of  palm  trees 
supported  their  dark  waving  plumes  on  delicate 
stems  ;  to  the  right  a  great  river  merged  slumber- 
ing into  the  sea.  Across  this  scene  the  afternoon 
sun  flung  a  broad  mellow  radiance,  and  breathings 
of  delicious  air  came  up  with  messages  of  coolness 
from  the  ocean. 

In  this  lovely  and  forgotten  spot  Doctor  Carajo 
had  lived  three  years.  Not  every  man  could  have 
made  himself  part  of  such  a  community  without 
occasioning  a  good  deal  of  excitement  and  remark : 
a  stranger  was  nowhere  so  much  a  stranger  as  in 
that  ancient  town.  But  Doctor  Carajo  had 
ventured  into  the  still  and  immemorial  life  of  the 
place  as  quietly  and  unremarkably  as  a  shadow  of 
the  evening.  Quiet  and  reserved  he  was  of 
manner,  but  he  was  in  no  sense  an  insignificant 
man.  His  forehead  was  white  and  high,  with  a 
peculiar  fineness  of  modelling  about  the  temples  ; 
thin  black  hair,  slightly  tinged  with  grey,  grew 
in  short  curls  about  his  head.  His  brows  were 
heavy,  his  eyes  deep  set  and  black,  with  a  clear, 
calm  gaze,  which  never  kindled  into  wrath  or 
melted  into  tenderness.  His  nose  was  straight, 
with  sensitive  nostrils ;  his  mouth  and  chin  were 
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concealed  by  a  heavy  grey  moustaclie  and 
imperial.  In  figure  he  was  slight,  somewhat 
round-shouldered,  and  he  had  a  grave,  methodical 
way  of  walking,  not  devoid  of  unconscious  dignity. 
In  his  bearing  towards  others  he  was  courteous, 
but  wholly  cold  and  unimpassioned.  His  smile 
was  rare,  and  slightly  contemptuous.  His  voice 
was  musical  and  low,  but  somewhat  metallic  ;  his 
speech  brief,  unhurried,  and  careless.  He  seemed 
not  so  much  a  man,  with  warm  blood  in  his  veins 
and  living  interests  in  his  heart,  as  a  serene  and 
loveless  abstraction  of  certain  human  qualities. 
Thus  he  came  among  the  people  of  the  old  town 
unquestioned  and,  in  a  social  sense,  almost  un- 
observed. He  brought  no  wife  with  him,  nor 
were  there  any  female  servants  in  his  household. 
He  never  was  known  to  seek  a  woman's  company, 
nor  to  indicate  by  his  demeanour  any  perception 
of  difference  of  sex  in  those  he  met.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  a  man  of  learning,  wealth,  and  great  skill 
in  his  profession,  his  reputation  in  the  community 
was  unrivalled,  and  people  consulted  him  as  they 
might  have  consulted  some  wise  volume  containing 
infallible  remedies  for  bodily  ills.  Doctor  Carajo, 
in  brief,  held  the  position  of  a  kind  of  physical 
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Providence,  little  thougtit  about  until  he  was 
needed,  and  then  trusted  implicitly.  Pro- 
fessionally, he  was  known  to  everyone ;  personally, 
to  none. 


II 

As  Doctor  Carajo  sat  smoking  in  his  chair  that 
sunny  afternoon,  the  noise  of  a  carriage  proceeding 
up  the  street  attracted  his  attention^  Without 
altering  his  position,  he  allowed  his  eyes  to  rest 
upon  the  vehicle  and  its  occupant.  The  latter 
was  a  woman,  dressed  in  white,  with  a  black  lace 
mantilla  thrown  over  her  shoulders.  She  was  in 
the  prime  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  but  her  anxious 
and  nervous  manner  showed  evidences  of  acute 
distress  of  mind.  As  Doctor  Carajo  looked  upon 
her,  his  eyes  dilated  and  his  face  flushed ;  then  he 
grew  very  pale.  He  leaned  back  in  his  chair  as 
if  to  conceal  himself  from  view,  and  remained  for 
several  moments  motionless,  save  for  his  uneven 
breathing,  and  the  tremulous  grasp  of  his  hands 
upon  the  arms  of  his  chair.  But  when  the  wheels 
stopped  before  his  door,  and  the  bell  sounded  in 
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the  court  below,  Doctor  Carajo  drew  a  longer  and 
firmer  breath,  and  sat  erect.  By  the  time  the 
servant  arrived  with  the  information  that  a  lady 
was  below  who  desired  to  see  him  on  a  matter  of 
life  and  death,  he  appeared  no  less  serene  and 
impressive  than  usual. 

"  Bring  hither  a  chair  for  the  lady,"  he  said, 
and  say  that  I  await  her.'' 

Having  given  these  directions,  the  Doctor  rose 
from  his  chair  and  remained  leaning  negligently 
against  the  stone  balustrade  of  the  balcony,  with 
his  face  towards  the  room  which  opened  upon  it. 
A  short  time  elapsed — short,  that  is,  by  the  watch, 
though  how  long  it  may  have  seemed  to  Doctor 
Oarajo  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Then  a  rustle  and 
a  whiteness  advancing  through  the  darkness  of 
the  room  announced  the  visitor's  approach.  As 
she  set  foot  on  the  balcony,  the  Doctor  bowed  his 
head  courteously. 

"  Doctor  Carajo,"  she  began,  speaking  abruptly 
and  impetuously,  "I  was  told  to  come  to 
you — that  no  one  but  you  could  cure  my 
husband  " 

At  that  word,  the  Doctor  raised  his  head,  and 
looked  his  visitor  in  the  face,  while  a  faint, 
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contemptuous  smile  quivered  for  an  instant  beneath 
his  grey  moustache. 

The  lady  stopped  short,  her  beautiful  lips  apart, 
and  her  great  eyes  fixed  in  a  gaze  of  seeming 
amazement  or  dismay.  Presently  she  muttered 
some  unintelligible  words,  raised  her  hands  across 
her  bosom  with  a  gesture  of  fear  or  of  repulsion, 
and  her  face  and  neck  crimsoned  with  a  hot  blush. 

The  Doctor  contemplated  her  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  said  coldly,  "  Be  seated,  madam.  Your 
husband,  you  were  about  to  say  ?  " 

"  I  should  not  have  come — they  said  Doctor 
Carajo  " 

"  You  were  rightly  informed,  madam.  I  am 
Doctor  Carajo,  and  I  alone  can  cure  your  husband 
— if  he  be  curable.  You  may  place  every  con- 
fidence in  me.*' 

Oh,  what  shall  I  do  ?  "  murmured  the  lady, 
pressing  her  hands  over  her  face.  She  stood 
dizzily,  and  would  have  fallen,  had  not  the  Doctor, 
by  a  light  touch,  guided  her  to  a  chair.  She  sank 
down,  a  tremor  passed  through  her  body,  and  her 
eyes  closed. 

"  You  appear  yourself  to  be  indisposed,  madam," 
observed  the  Doctor.    "  The  heat  outside  is  great, 
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and  you  have  over-exerted  yourself.  This  scent 
will  revive  you ;  "  and  as  he  spoke  he  held  to  her 
nostrils  a  small  phial  containing  a  pungent 
perfume.  "  You  ask  me  what  you  should  do,"  he 
continued.  "  You  should,  in  my  opinion,  lose  no 
time  in  telling  me  the  circumstances  to  which  I 
owe  your  visit.  If  your  husband's  case  is  so 
precarious,  as  I  am  given  to  understand,  a  delay 
might  prove  fatal." 

"  Would  you  not  be  more  fatal  than  any 
delay  ?  "  demanded  the  lady,  fixing  her  eyes  upon 
him. 

"  You  are  scarcely  complimentary,"  returned 
the  Doctor,  with  a  smile.  "  I  would  do  my  best 
for  him,  as  for  any  other  human  creature  entrusted 
to  my  care.  Nevertheless,  if  you  deem  it  best  to 
seek  assistance  elsewhere — you  should  know  me 
enough  to  know  that  I  leave  you  free  to  do  what 
you  will." 

"  Yes,  I  know  you  in  that  speech,"  exclaimed 
the  lady,  in  a  low  but  passionate  tone.  "  You 
would  leave  me  free — too  free.  You  say  you 
would  do  your  best  for  any  human  creature  left  to 
your  care  ;  but  the  human  soul  entrusted  to  your 
care  you  would  leave  free  to  fall  into  temptation 
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and  be  destroyed !  But,  perhaps,  Q-od  will  be 
more  merciful  than  you  think." 

"  I  will  not  say  I  am  surprised  at  your  attacking 
me,  madam,"  said  the  Doctor  quietly ;  "  but  I 
cannot  pretend  that,  under  the  circumstances,  I 
understand  it." 

A  brief  silence  ensued ;  then  the  lady  leaned 
forward,  her  hands  clasped  on  her  knees,  and  her 
face  raised  towards  Doctor  Carajo,  who  still 
remained  leaning  negligently  against  the  balus- 
trade of  the  balcony. 

"  I  am  at  yom^  mercy,"  she  said ;  "  and  even 
such  a  revenge  as  yours  should  be  satisfied  to  see 
me  here  imploring  your  help.  I  take  all  the 
blame  of  what  has  been  upon  myself.  But  no 
punishment  you  could  inflict  on  me  could  be  half 
so  humiliating  as  this  which  I  inflict  on  myself. 
I  ask  you  to  save  him !  In  asking  it,  I  give  my 
life  for  his;  for,  after  such  a  degradation,  life 
would  be  a  burden  and  a  shame.  If  you  have 
been  waiting  all  these  years  for  a  chance  to  wreak 
your  hatred  on  me,  your  time  is  come.  It  will 
never  come  again !  " 

The  wild  and  reckless  emphasis  of  this  appeal, 
enhanced  by  the  hushed  voice  in  which  it  was 
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spoken,  seemed  to  have  some  effect  upon  Doctor 
Carajo.  He  stroked  his  grey  moustache  and 
meditated  a  little. 

"Do  you  love  this — husband  of  yours,  madam?" 
he  finally  inquired. 

"  Enough  to  beg  his  life  at  your  hands,"  she 
answered,  sinking  on  her  knees. 

"  As  a  physician,"  continued  Doctor  Carajo,  "  I 
have  my  professional  customs.  While  always 
ready  to  exercise  my  skill  in  behalf  of  human 
suffering,  I  demand  in  return  certain  equivalents. 
From  some,  one  thing ;  from  some,  another ; 
money  but  seldom,  for  I  am  wealthy ;  but  I 
compel  my  patients  to  feel  that,  when  the  cure  is 
effected,  we  are  but  quits.  I  have  already  told 
you  that  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  attempt  the 
relief  of  your  husband  ;  but  I  omitted  to  mention 
the  equivalent.    Are  you  prepared  to  give  it  ?  " 

"  Anything — even  my  life  !  " 

"  Not  your  life,  by  any  means.  I  shall  merely 
require  you,  as  soon  as  he  is  restored  to  health,  to 
leave  this  town,  never  to  return.  You  will  leave 
it  alone,  concealing  from  your  husband  your  route 
and  your  destination.  Never  henceforth  will  you 
either  see  him  or  hold  any  manner  of  communi- 
cation with  him.    Do  you  agree  ?  " 
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The  lady  had  risen  to  her  feet,  and  was  pressing 
one  hand  over  her  heart.  Her  eyes  searched 
Doctor  Carajo's  countenance  with  terrible  intensity. 

Will  you  fulfil  your  part  of  the  contract  ?  "  she 
demanded. 

"  I  will,"  he  replied. 

Her  bosom  rose  and  fell  rapidly,  her  face 
quivered,  and  was  now  pale,  now  red.  At  last 
she  said  with  a  gasp,  as  if  the  words  tore  her  life 
up  by  the  roots,  "  Then  I  consent.  Grod  hear  me, 
and  judge  between  us  !  " 

"  Be  it  so,"  rejoined  the  Doctor  gravely.  "And 
now,  if  you  please,  I  will  accompany  you  to  your 
husband.  On  the  way,  you  will  inform  me  as  to 
his  ailment.  He  shall  be  brought  to  my  house, 
and  you  shall  witness  my  treatment  of  him. 

Afterwards  "  he  made  a  significant  gesture. 

The  lady  moved  her  head  in  assent.  But  as  they 
left  the  balcony,  a  thought  struck  her,  and  she 
turned  again. 

''You  will  not  let  him  know  that  you— 
are  ?" 

"  I  will  let  him  know  that  I  am  Doctor  Carajo, 
madam,"  said  the  other,  bowing  coldly,  and  making 
way  for  her  to  pass* 
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III. 

Doctor  Cahajo's  private  room  was  as  cool,  as 
quiet,  and  as  secluded  as  the  Doctor  himself.  The 
floor  was  of  fine  Pompeian  mosaic,  partly  covered 
with  rugs  of  delicately-woven  Indian  matting. 
The  lower  part  of  the  walls  was  of  yellow  marble, 
relieved  with  black  ;  above  were  panels  of  rich 
woods,  highly  polished.  The  ceiling  was  vaulted, 
and  contained  a  window  of  stained  glass,  in  the 
nature  of  a  skylight.  At  one  end  of  the  room  was 
a  deep  alcove,  across  the  entrance  to  which  was 
suspended  a  screen  or  veil  of  some  soft  silken  fabric, 
through  which  the  interior  of  the  room  could  be 
seen,  though  the  observer  could  himself  be  invisible. 
Large-leaved  plants  stood  here  and  there  in  marble 
vases  ;  low  chairs  and  tables  were  placed  in  con- 
venient positions ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  chamber 
was  a  broad  couch  or  ottoman,  cushioned,  and 
draped  with  the  finest  cambric.  At  the  end 
opposite  the  alcove  was  a  small  water- jet,  playing 
with  a  tinkling  sound  through  the  mouth  of  a 
bronze  lion's  head  into  a  marble  basin  attached  to 
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the  wall.  A  delicious  coolness  and  fragrance 
pervaded  the  apartment,  which  was  entirely 
removed  from  all  outside  noises  and  influences. 

Three  persons  were  present  in  this  room — • 
Doctor  Carajo,  the  lady,  and  a  man  who  lay  at 
full  length  upon  the  couch.  He  was  tall  and 
powerfully  formed,  with  broad  shoulders  and 
massive  limbs.  His  features  expressed  strength 
and  vigour ;  too  rugged  to  be  called  handsome, 
but  full  of  masculine  pith  and  ability.  A  thick 
brown  beard  covered  the  lo7^er  part  of  his  face ; 
his  eyes  were  closed,  and  he  lay  in  an  apparent 
lethargy.  Upon  his  forehead  and  on  his  arms, 
which  were  bare,  appeared  a  number  of  small 
spots  or  blotches,  of  a  purplish  hue.  But  for  a 
slight  intermittent  movement  of  the  chest,  indicat- 
ing a  subdued  respiration,  the  man  might  have 
been  supposed  to  be  dead. 

"  The  opiate  will  exhaust  its  effect  in  a  few 
minutes,"  observed  Doctor  Carajo,  bending  over 
his  patient  and  eyeing  him  critically.  "  From 
this  time  the  active  phase  of  the  case  begins. 
The  poison  has  thus  far  made  itself  perceptible 
only  by  a  superficial  heat  and  stinging.  It 
will  now  lay  hold  on  the  interior  parts  of  tho 
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organism ;  there  will  be  little  or  no  pain,  but  more 
danger." 

"  How  long  will  this  last  ? "  asked  the  lady, 
who  had  now  assumed  a  demeanour  outwardly  as 
quiet  and  self-possessed  as  the  Doctor's  own. 

We  may  expect  three  separate  stages,"  the 
Doctor  answered,  "  extending  over  several  hours. 
The  patient  will  retain  his  faculties,  but  their 
action  will  be  modified  in  a  peculiar  manner  in 
each  of  the  three  stages.  As  the  poison  strikes 
more  and  more  deeply  inward,  you  will  notice  a 

corresponding  alteration  in  ah !  he  begins  to 

awake." 

"  Is  there  any  hope  ?  "  asked  the  lady. 
The  poison  is  one  of  the  most  insidious  and 
deadly  known  to  science,  and  also  one  of  the 
rarest,"  the  Doctor  replied.  "  Probably  few  men 
besides  myself  know  how  to  deal  with  it  at  all. 
The  strong  vital  power  of  the  patient  is  in  his 
favour ;  on  the  other  hand,  too  long  a  time 
elapsed  before  the  treatment  began.  I  have  an 
antidote  here  which,  had  it  been  given  immediately, 
would  have  overcome  the  evil." 

"  And  how,  should  you  give  it  now  ?  "  demanded 
the  lady. 
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"  It  would  still  counteract  the  poison,  but  at  the 
expense  of  the  patient's  life.  He  has  not  now  the 
strength  to  undergo  the  necessary  struggle." 

"  What  shall  you  do  ?  " 

"  I  shall  administer  drugs  which  will  have  the 
double  effect  of  increasing  the  vital  power,  and 
weakening  the  action  of  the  poison.  Human  skill 
can  do  no  more.  Hush !  he  will  open  his  eyes  in 
another  moment.  He  must  not  be  aware  of  your 
presence.  Step  into  that  alcove,  and  make  no 
sound.  You  can  there  see  all  that  passes.  Let 
nothing  that  he  may  say  induce  you  to  discover 
yourself,  unless  I  give  you  the  sign." 

The  lady  moved  to  the  side  of  the  couch,  bent 
quickly,  and  kissed  the  forehead  of  the  half- 
conscious  man,  and  then  drew  back  and  vanished 
behind  the  curtain  of  the  alcove. 


IV. 

The  man  drew  a  deep  and  quick  breath,  moved 
slightly  on  his  cushions,  and  opened  his  eyes.  His 
glance  wandered  round  the  room,  and  passed  over 
Doctor  Carajo  several  times  before  seeming  to  take 
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note  of  him.  When  at  length  it  centred  upon 
him,  the  man  said,  in  a  deep  and  resonant  voice, 
You  are  my  physician,  I  suppose  ?  I  feel  better 
— free  from  pain,  and  more  strength ;  thanks  to 
your  skill,  no  doubt.  How  soon  do  you  promise 
to  have  me  up  again  ?  " 

*'It  is  now  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,"  said 
Doctor  Carajo.  "  By  this  noon,  at  furthest,  the 
crisis  will  have  passed." 

"  The  crisis !  Humph  !  Then  I'm  not  out  of 
danger  yet  ?  Tell  me  the  truth,  Doctor ;  I'm  not 
afraid  to  hear  it.    Death  or  life — which  is  it  ?  " 

Since  you  have  chosen  to  ask,  I  will  reply," 
said  the  Doctor,  after  a  pause.  "  You  may  live  ; 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  you  will  die." 

"  Humph  !  Well,  such  is  life — and  death  !  I 
have  lived — I  have  been  alive — as  much  as  most 
men.  And  this  is  to  be  the  end  ?  The  end  !  a 
strange  idea,  that !  "  He  was  silent  a  moment  or 
two,  and  then  said,  "  Where  is  Lenore  ?  " 

A  slight  contraction  overshadowed  the  Doctor's 
brow,  and  passed  away  again. 

I  presume  you  refer  to  your  wife  ?  "  he  said. 
Certainly — the  woman  I  love — my  wife,  if 
there's  any  meaning  in  words.    Where  is  she  ?  " 
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"It  was  indispensable,  for  her  sake  and  your 
own,  that  she  should  remain  apart  from  you  for 
the  present.  She  will  be  summoned  as  soon  as 
safety  will  allow — or  as  soon  as  hope  vanishes." 

Poor  darling  !  what  would  become  of  her 
were  I  to  go !  "  muttered  the  patient,  half  to  him- 
self. "  I  must  tighten  my  grip  for  her  sake. 
Not  die  !  no — no  !  She  gave  herself  to  me,  body 
and  soul,  and  I  must  stand  by  her  to  the  end. 
There,  again — the  end  !  Is  this  it  ?  It  isn't 
what  I  expected.  Me  to  die,  and  she  to  live  on  ? 
it  mustn't  be  !  my  darling — my  Lenore  !  What 
a  life  we  have  had  these  three  years  past ;  what  a 
love  !  Never  a  day's  shadow ;  never  a  regret. 
Ha !  Doctor,  you  are  there,  aren't  you  ? — and  I've 
probably  been  thinking  aloud,  as  my  habit  is. 
Well,  I  like  your  face :  you're  a  cold  man,  but  an 
honest  one.  You  may  hear  whatever  comes ;  and 
maybe  'twould  be  as  well  to  make  you  my  father- 
confessor  out  and  out !  You're  as  honest  as  any 
jack-priest  of  'em  all — eh.  Doctor  ?  " 

"  I  have  never  betrayed  the  confidence  of  man 
or  woman,"  said  Doctor  Carajo,  quietly. 

"  Humph !  Well,  I  am  myself  indifferently 
honest,  as  the  world  goes,  but  I  can't  speak  quite 
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SO  fair  of  myself  as  that.  But  'tis  society  saps  our 
principles.  What  law  is  so  strong  as  the  love  of 
a  man  for  a  woman  ?  and  the  strongest  must  win. 
Sin  and  virtue  are  a  matter  of  words — be  the 
responsibility  his  who  utters  them,  and  the  suffer- 
ing his  who  believes  them.  The  wise  man  knows 
he  is  free,  and  that  life  is  short,  and  the  fire  of 
youth  burns  but  once.  The  treasure  belongs  to 
him  who  can  keep  it ;  vain  to  buy  it  with  money, 
or  bind  it  with  cords  or  with  vows.  It  will  go 
where  it  belongs,  and  there  'tis  safe." 

"  What,  then,  do  you  hold  love  to  be  ?  "  inquired 
Doctor  Carajo. 

^'I  hold  love  to  be — all  that  my  blood  and 
marrow,  my  flesh  and  pulses,  and  my  five  senses, 
tell  me  that  it  is :  the  delight  of  a  man  in  what  is 
strange,  yet  familiar ;  like,  yet  unlike  ;  man,  yet 
woman  ;  forbidden,  yet  allowed.  Love  is  passion 
— incarnate  happiness ;  a  surrender  that  is  victory ; 
to  receive  by  giving ;  the  generosity  of  selfishness ; 
a  fire  that  creates  by  consuming ;  a  madness  that 
is  wisdom.  It  is  the  inarticulate  language  that 
transcends  all  languages — the  sweet  speech  of 
flesh  to  flesh.  There's  a  string  of  paradoxes  for 
you,  Doctor,  whereof  you  will  comprehend  nothing. 
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Nor  do  I  myself,  for  the  matter  of  that ;  I  only 
know  that  the  look  and  touch  of  a  certain  woman 
will  take  a  certain  man  captive,  body  and  hones  ; 
and  that  the  more  he  is  captive,  the  better  he  likes 
it.  That  was  my  case.  I  found  a  treasure,  made 
for  me  to  enjoy ;  'twas  said  another  man  owned 
it,  but  I  knew  naught  of  him.  If  it  were  his,  he 
would  have  kept  it.  I  have  proved  my  right  to 
it;  and  if  it  were  to  take  over  again,  I  would 
take  it ! 

"  Love,  therefore,  is  wholly  a  physical  matter  ?  " 
said  Doctor  Carajo,  with  a  smile. 

"  Yes  :  and  yet,  by  that  inspiration  man  has 
invented  poetry,  and  the  soul,  and  heaven,  and  all 
manner  of  the  like  glorious  hallucinations.  Love 
cannot  die,  we  say  ;  no — nor  will  the  sun  ever  cease 
to  warm  the  cold,  or  water  to  refresh  the  thirsty. 
But  neither  sun,  nor  water,  nor  love  itself  will 
animate  the  dead ;  so  what  is  one  more  than  the 
other  ?  " 

"  Surely  a  convincing  argument,"  remarked 
Doctor  Carajo,  still  smiling,  and  with  a  glance 
towards  the  curtained  alcove.  "  And  lovers  parted 
on  earth  are  parted  for  ever.  The  only  wonder  is 
that,  for  so  slight  a  cause,  a  man  {:"'iould  compro- 
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mise  himself  so  deeply.  The  world  is  wider  than 
a  woman's  arms ;  and  power,  learning,  and  revenge 
are  sweeter  than  her  kiss." 

"  I  have  not  found  them  so,"  replied  the  other, 
closing  his  eyes. 

A  long  silence  followed,  during  which  Doctor 
Carajo's  patient  seemed  to  lie  in  a  half -waking 
dream.  The  physician  watched  him  carefully. 
At  times  he  sprinkled  his  face  with  a  certain 
volatile  essence,  fanning  him  the  while  with  a 
long-handled  fan  of  white  owl's  feathers  ;  once  or 
twice  he  made  him  swallow  a  powder  of  a  reddish 
colour.  The  fountain  plashed  in  its  marble  basin, 
and  the  rainbow  lights  from  the  stained  glass 
window  moved  slowly  along  the  walls  and  across 
the  floor,  and  the  flowers  in  their  vases  gave  out 
their  perfume.  And  all  this  time  Doctor  Carajo 
kept  his  face  averted  from  the  alcove,  whence 
came  no  sound  nor  movement. 

When,  at  length,  the  patient  opened  his  eyes 
once  more,  a  change  was  manifest  in  his  appear- 
ance. His  pallor  was  great,  so  that  a  white  gleam 
seemed  to  rest  upon  his  face ;  his  features  were 
sharper ;  blue  veins  showed  through  the  skin  of 
his  forehead,  and  his  eyes  were  sunken  and 
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brilliant.      His  voice  had  lost  its  depth  and 
strength,  but  was  clearer  and  more  penetrating 
than  before.     The  expression  of  his  countenance 
was  composed  and  meditative. 
"  Where  is  Lenore  ?  " 

^*Her  time  has  not  yet  come/'  replied  the  Doctor. 

"  My  mind  beholds  her  clearly,"  rejoined  the 
other.  "  My  thoughts  dwell  with  her,  and 
commune  with  her  own.  In  that  sympathy  of 
mind  all  love  consists.  Without  it,  the  blind 
passion  of  the  heart  and  the  senses  is  misleading 
and  mischievous.  They  are  the  force,  but  intellect 
is  the  guide  ;  and  when  their  force  is  gone,  the 
intellect  remains  true  to  its  choice.  The  delight 
of  love  is  in  the  perception  of  its  harmonies  ;  and 
age,  sickness,  or  absence  has  no  power  to 
obscure  it." 

"  Then,  were  you  to  see  Lenore  no  more,  it 
would  not  disturb  you  ?  "  asked  the  Doctor. 

"  Bodily  presence  is  not  without  its  uses,'' 
answered  the  other  calmly.  "  To  be  a  king,  you 
must  have  a  subject ;  and  the  body  is  the  subject 
of  the  mind.  By  ruling  it,  the  mind  realizes  and 
confirms  its  aims  and  conclusions;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  body,  by  its  suggestions  and 
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limitations,  sets  the  mind  in  motion  and  gives  it 
strength.  Without  the  body,  love  would  be  a 
dream  ;  as,  without  the  mind,  it  would  be  but  a 
sensual  and  promiscuous  instinct.  Nevertheless, 
love  having  once  attained  bodily  incarnation,  I 
conceive  that  thenceforth  the  actual  association 
together  of  the  lovers  is  of  secondary  importance  ; 
though,  perhaps,  the  mind  needs  to  be  refreshed 
occasionally  by  renewed  intercourse  with  its  mate, 
providing  it  with  fresh  incidents  and  develop- 
ments to  consider  and  interpret." 

"Your  philosophy  is  certainly  persuasive," 
observed  Doctor  Oarajo.  "  But,  from  this  point 
of  view,  what  think  you  of  the  so-called  sanctity 
of  the  marriage  bond  ?  " 

It  is  an  ingenious  device  for  the  preservation 
of  outward  social  order,"  said  the  other,  "  but  not 
in  itself  worthy  of  an  intellectual  man's  respect. 
The  laws  of  the  mind  are  evidently  above  the 
control  of  social  laws.  Were  all  men  ruled,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  by  the  intellect,  bonds  of  any 
kind,  marriage  or  other,  would  cease  to  be. 
Households  would  still  exist,  and  families  would 
be  reared ;  but  the  free  intercourse  of  mind  with 
mind,  with  all  that  that  implies,  would  be 
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admitted,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  passion  of 
jealousy  would  vanish  along  with  other  relics  of 
barbarism.  In  other  words,  marriage  based  upon 
intellectual  sympathy  would  no  longer  be  checked 
by  marriages  of  merely  material  convenience  ;  and 
immorality  would  disappear  with  the  artificial 
morality  which  has  created  it. 

"  A  desirable  consummation,  indeed,"  remarked 
Doctor  Carajo.  *^And  so  you  would,  without 
repugnance,  behold  Lenore  in  possession  of 
another  of  more  sympathetic  intellectual  endow- 
ments than  yourself  ?  " 

"  The  question  seems  a  fair  one/'  returned  the 
other  doubtfully  ;  "  but  I  have,  perhaps,  omitted 
some  essential  point  in  my  analysis.  Allowing 
the  possibility  that  such  an  intellect  as  you  suppose 
might  exist,  I  still  cannot  conceive  him  as  having 
rights  over  Lenore.  The  fact  that  we  have 
belonged  to  each  other  has  created  between  us 
something  that  did  not  exist  before,  and  which 
cannot  be  removed ;  something  neither  physical 
nor  intellectual,  yet  more  substantial  than  either. 
I  confess  it  perplexes  me,  and  my  mind  is  weary. 
I  must  rest  awhile  before  considering  it  further." 

And  even  as  he  spoke,  he  sank  into  a  lethargy. 
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V. 

The  interval  between  this  stage  and  the  final  one 
lasted  but  a  few  minutes,  but  was  marked  by  an 
even  greater  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  patient. 
The  bodily  substance  of  the  man  seemed  in  great 
measure  to  have  sunk  away  and  become  trans- 
lucent ;  he  was  not  so  much  a  physical  object  as 
a  spiritual  presence.  The  light  in  his  eyes  had  the 
appearance  of  proceeding  from  some  source  beyond 
matter,  and  to  see  things  which  material  sight  has 
no  cognizance  of.  At  times  a  slight  trembling 
passed  through  him,  as  if  his  body  were  shaken 
by  the  effort  of  some  inward  power  to  break  away 
from  its  imprisonment.  His  voice,  reduced  almost 
to  a  whisper,  nevertheless  thrilled  upon  the  ear 
with  a  distinctness  and  force  that  outdid  the 
noisiness  of  the  sturdiest  lungs. 

"Lenore!"  he  exclaimed  commandingly,  ^^come 
to  me!" 

''Hush!"  said  Doctor  Carajo,  with  a  frown. 
"  She  is  not  here." 
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"  She  is  behind  that  veil,"  returned  the  other ; 
"  let  her  come  forth." 

At  first  there  was  no  response  to  this  summons; 
but  by-and-by  the  curtain  was  grasped  from 
within  and  slowly  drawn  aside.  In  the  opening 
appeared  the  figure  of  Lenore,  white  in  face  and 
figure,  like  a  ghost  obeying  a  ghostly  mandate. 
As  her  glance  met  that  of  Doctor  Carajo  s  patient, 
she  faltered,  and  uttered  a  low  cry. 

"  You  are  dying,  my  love  ! "  she  said ;  he  has 
killed  you!" 

''By  no  means!"  said  Doctor  Carajo  sullenly. 
"  At  this  moment  I  would  buy  his  life  with  my 
own.    Human  skill  has  done  its  utmost." 

"Do  not  come  too  near!"  murmured  Lenore's 
lover,  as  she  advanced  towards  him.  "  We  have 
no  time  to  lose  ! " 

"Am  I  not  yours?  Do  yon  not  love  me?"  she 
cried,  in  a  voice  weighted  with  unshed  tears,  and 
holding  out  her  hands  to  him. 

"  There  is  a  spiritual  barrier  between  us,"  he 
said.  "  Do  not  let  your  fleshly  hand  disregard  it. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  I  loved  you;  it  seems  so  still 
But  there  has  never  been  a  true  union  between 
you  and  me.    The  license  of  the  body,  the  arro- 
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gant  insanity  of  the  intellect — these  parody  love, 
and  banish  it.  Can  happiness  be  founded  on 
murder?  and  we  murdered  marriage,  Lenore  !" 

"But  I  never  loved  him — nor  he  me! "  she  said 
passionately.  And  then,  with  a  sweeping  gesture 
of  the  arm,  she  pointed  to  Doctor  Carajo.  "That 
is  the  man !  Let  him  answer  if  what  I  say  is  not 
true." 

The  Doctor  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "The 
question  is  a  futile  one,"  he  said.  "  Sin,  like  Grod, 
is  no  respecter  of  persons.  Take  it,  if  you  will, 
that  I  was  justly  served;  her  responsibility  towards 
the  covenant  she  broke  is  the  same,  and  thereby 
she  is  condemned.  But  I  deprecate  this  discussion, 
and  the  foolish  revelation  which  occasioned  it.  If 
I  ever  were  the  person  she  asserts,  I  have  long 
ceased  to  be  so.  His  name  and  his  heart — be  it 
good  or  evil — are  mine  no  more.  I  am  plain 
Doctor  Carajo,  a  man  of  science,  and  an 
observer." 

"  Your  heart  is  at  least  the  same  in  its  coldness 
and  revengefulness ! "  said  Lenore  bitterly. 

"  Coldness  !  I  loved  you ! "  exclaimed  Doctor 
Carajo,  with  sudden  and  strange  vehemence.  "  I 
tried  to  win  your  love,  but  you  withheld  it.  Mine 
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was  no  surface  passion,  to  be  expressed  with  a  flow 
of  words  and  protestations ;  and  because  I  could  not 
speak,  you  thought  me  indifferent.  Then,  in  my 
absence,  you  met  this  man,  and  betrayed  me.  I 
would  not  condescend  to  pursue  you  and  supplicate 
you,  or  to  seek  a  vulgar  vengeance.  I  left  you  to 
the  retribution  of  time  and  change.  And  this 
hour  rewards  me." 

"  Can  such  love  as  ours  be  wrong  ?"  demanded 
Lenore,  turning  to  her  lover.  "  Is  it  not  its  own 
justification?" 

"  No,  Lenore ;  nor  must  we  seek  justification,'* 
answered  the  dying  man.  "  We  have  polluted 
the  sacred  symbol  which  is  the  image  of  creation. 
As  light  is  married  to  heat,  form  to  substance,  and 
truth  to  goodness,  so  is  man  married  to  woman. 
The  sanctity  of  that  union  is  above  and  independ- 
ent of  individual  conditions.  For  the  sake  of  one 
selfish  pleasure,  should  we  oppose  and  defy  a  law 
in  which  are  bound  up  the  purity  and  welfare  of 
mankind?  or  should  we  say  that,  because  this  man 
fails  to  be  a  worthy  husband,  we  may  violate  the 
warrant  whereof  he,  whether  worthy  or  not,  is  the 
representative  ?" 

"  If  the  love  that,  for  these  three  years  past,  has 
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been  my  life,  be  wickedness,"  said  Lenore,  "  then 
why  sbould  I  desire  truth  and  goodness 

"  The  love  which  opposes  love  of  humanity  is, 
in  its  essence,  not  love,  but  hatred,"  the  dying  man 
answered.  "  It  is  with  such  love  that  we  hereto- 
fore loved  each  other;  it  is  grounded  in  mortahty, 
and  must  pass  away.  But  there  is  something  in 
us  that  outlasts  the  strength  of  the  body  and  the 
pride  of  intellect — a  soul  which  cannot  die,  and 
whose  love  is  real  and  immortal.  My  soul,  which 
until  now  I  have  never  known  or  acknowledged, 
is  now  awake,  and  fills  the  place  of  death:  it  is  I!" 

"  And  do  you  love  me  still  ?"  asked  Lenore. 

"  Whether  it  be  a  new  profanation  or  a  promise, 
I  love  you  still,"  he  murmured;  ^'nay,  I  have 
never  truly  loved  you  until  this  moment." 

"  We  shall  meet  hereafter,"  she  said. 

"Let  not  your  heart  imagine  it,"  he  replied: 
"the  wages  of  sin  is  not  immortal  happiness. 
Pray  only  that  he  whom  we  have  chiefly  wronged 
be  less  a  sufferer  thereby  than  we  ourselves." 

"  Let  not  that  disturb  you,"  said  Doctor  Oarajo 
gloomily.  "  If  what  this  dying  man  has  said  be 
true — and  it  may  be  so,  for  aught  I  can  tell — you 
have  injured  each  other  more  fatally  than  you  have 
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injured  me.  I  ask  no  more.  Heaven  may  promise 
you  what  happiness  it  will;  I  shall  not  cross  you 
there.^^ 

"  Farewell,  Lenore ! "  said  her  lover,  in  a  tone 
whose  solemnity  overawed  its  tenderness. 

Must  I  stay  here  alone  ?  "  she  cried  out  in 
agony.    "  Let  me  go  with  you ! " 

"Not  so!  Rejoice,  rather,  that  your  road  of 
retribution  lies  in  this  world.  As  for  me,  I  go  to 
a  strange  country,  whose  ways  and  boundaries  no 
man  knows." 

There  was  a  silence.  "  He  is  gone  !"  muttered 
Doctor  Carajo,  turning  away. 

But  Lenore  pressed  her  hands  over  her  heart. 

"  He  is  here ! "  said  she. 
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Chapter  I. 


Some  time  ago  I  visited,  in  tlie  interest  of  one  of 
our  magazines,  a  remote  district  of  New  England. 
It  was  early  in  October;  the  woods  had  just  begun 
their  season  of  splendour.  My  business  led  me 
beyond  the  immediate  region  of  the  railway;  and 
for  several  days  I  travelled  amidst  scenes  which 
the  lapse  of  a  generation  or  two  have  scarcely 
altered.  This  was  all  the  more  agreeable  to  me, 
inasmuch  as  I  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
previous  twelve  years  in  Europe,  where  even  the 
wilder  places  have  been  so  exhaustively  handled 
and  examined  as  to  convey  the  impression  of  a  sort 
of  moral  populousness  in  their  very  solitudes* 
But  New  England,  ancient  though  she  be  in  the 
annals  of  our  Republic,  has  yet  some  spots  almost 
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virgin  so  far  as  tourists  are  concerned.  They  lie 
outside  of  the  main  lines  of  travel,  but  this  is 
probably  not  the  chief  cause  of  their  immunity. 
It  is  rather  to  be  sought  in  a  certain  outward 
sternness  and  severity  of  contour.  There  are  no 
imposing  mountains,  no  richly  picturesque  valleys, 
no  mighty  cataracts  or  burnished  lakes.  The 
grass,  save  for  a  month  or  two  in  the  early  summer, 
is  brown  and  dry;  the  hard  bones  of  granite  emerge 
through  the  soil;  the  low  hills  are  densely  wooded 
with  pine,  birch,  and  oak,  save  where  the  wood- 
cutters have  left  rectangular  clearings,  diversified 
with  regular  piles  of  corded  timber.  The  farm- 
houses are  not  the  cottages  of  romance,  but 
square-framed  houses,  as  plain  as  shingles  and 
clapboards  can  make  them,  and  either  painted 
white,  or  wearing  the  cold  grey  livery  bestowed 
by  sun  and  rain  and  snow.  There  are  no  green 
lanes  winding  between  hedges  through  fat  pastures, 
but  sandy  or  clayey  highways,  dusty  and  muddy 
by  turns,  stretching  bare  and  barren  between 
fences  of  unhewn  stone  or  chestnut  rails.  There 
are  no  mossy  milestones,  inscribed  with  undecipher- 
able figures,  but  at  the  intersection  of  the  ways  a 
wooden  post  with  two  or  more  white  arms  radiating 
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from  its  top,  bearing  some  such  legend  as  "  Pine- 
field  5  m./'  Waterbridge  12  m."  In  a  word, 
this  is  the  characteristic  scenery  of  bleak  and 
uncompromising  New  England,  possessing  the 
external  reserve  and  rudeness  reflected  in  the 
inhabitants,  but,  nevertheless,  owning  elements  of 
beauty  and  charm  which  appear  when  rightly 
entreated. 

I  have  incidentally  mentioned  Pinefield ;  and, 
in  fact,  it  was  by  seeing  that  name  upon  one 
of  the  sign-posts  above  described  that  I  was 
reminded  of  the  village  so  designated.  For  some 
reason  or  other,  I  had  not  before  realized  that  I 
was  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  true  I  had  not  been  there 
since  my  college  days,  some  time  during  the  Civil 
War;  and  though  I  had  become  very  familiar 
with  it  at  that  epoch,  and  had  not  infrequently 
recalled  it  since  then,  it  had  become  invested  in 
my  memory  with  a  certain  indistinct,  traditionary 
atmosphere,  such  as  might  be  supposed  to  belong 
to  a  place  one  had  read  of  rather  than  lived  in. 
Now  that  I  found  myself  within  a  few  miles  of  it, 
however,  my  recollections  became  more  clear  and 
circumstantial;  and  it  was  not  long  before  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  pay  it  a  visit.    It  did  not  lie 
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within  the  itinerary  marked  out  for  me;  but 
neither  was  it  far  out  of  the  way ;  and  it  may  as 
well  be  confessed  that  some  faint  traces  of  a  senti- 
mental reminiscence  were  not  without  their  weight 
in  confirming  my  resolve. 

But  I  perceive  the  necessity  of  explaining  how 
it  happened  that  a  youth  engaged  in  cultivating 
his  mind  and  not  allowing  it  to  be  ferocious  at 
Harvard  University  should  have  found  himself  in 
a  hamlet  so  far  removed  from  the  shadow  of  his 
Alma  Mater  as  Pinefield.  Be  it  known,  then,  that 
a  desire  on  my  part  to  investigate  other  branches 
of  knowledge  and  experience  besides  (and  occasion- 
ally, perhaps,  instead  of)  those  specified  in  the 
college  catalogue,  had  prompted  the  president  and 
faculty  to  suspend — as  the  phrase  was — for  a  term 
or  two  my  personal  relations  with  the  college  reci- 
tation-rooms. In  order  to  carry  their  decree  into 
effect,  they  troubled  themselves  to  assign  me  a 
place  of  residence  considerably  beyond  a  walking 
distance  from  Cambridge ;  and  since  the  town  of 
Pinefield  possessed,  in  addition  to  this  recommen- 
dation, a  Unitarian  minister  who  was  an  excellent 
classical  and  mathematical  scholar,  and  who  was  to 
have  charge  of  my  intellectual  prosperity,  I  was 
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considered  to  be  very  well  disposed  of.  The  Eev. 
Josiah  Willard  was  this  good  gentleman's  name. 
I  am  ashamed  to  remember  that  he  soon  familiar- 
ized himself  to  my  inner  consciousness  as  Old  Josh. 
He  was  as  good,  as  guileless,  and  as  absent-minded 
a  little  gentleman  as  ever  I  have  met  with,  and 
my  affection  for  him  (despite  my  irreverence)  was 
more  cordial  than  he  ever  suspected.  He  taught 
me  much  more  and  much  better  things  than  he 
ever  suspected,  too ;  but,  if  he  imagined  that  he 
taught  me  Greek  and  algebra,  I  fear  he  flattered 
both  himself  and  me.  I  learned  from  him  how 
kind  and  simple  and  self-abnegating  and  childlike 
a  learned  Unitarian  minister  can  be.  But  when 
I  came  downstairs  to  recite  my  lessons  (I  boarded 
in  his  house),  and  he  had  laid  aside,  with  a  friendly 
smile  and  greeting,  the  book  or  the  manuscript  on 
which  he  was  engaged,  it  was  his  pupil's  custom, 
by  some  carefully-devised  question  or  remark,  to 
launch  him  out  upon  one  or  other  of  the  many 
topics  that  had  a  more  intimate  interest  for  him 
than  schoolboys'  tasks.  Then  he  would  fix  the 
bright  gaze  of  his  pleasant  round  eyes  upon  a  certain 
point  of  the  ceiling,  holding  his  head  sidewise  like 
a  bird ;  cross  one  foot  over  his  knee,  and  smooth 
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down  his  instep  with  his  hand,  while  his  discourse 
ran  fluently  and  discursively  on  until  the  hour  of 
our  collaboration  had  almost  passed  away.  Then, 
with  an  "Oh!  oh!  dear  me!  dear  me !"  he  would 
catch  up  the  text-book,  pull  out  his  watch,  and 
exclaim,  "  Well,  now,  I  suppose  you  must  know 
all  about  this — yes,  yes,  I  see — it's  very  simple ; 
didn't  find  any  difficulty,  did  you  ?  Well,  now 
you  see  our  time  is  about  up;  suppose  you  read  up 
to  this  paragraph  to-morrow,  and  then  we'll  do  a 
bit  of  good  hard  work  together."  And  so  his 
pupil  would  take  his  departure,  assured  that  to- 
morrow would  be  twin  sister  to  to-day.  He  was 
a  little  brown  beaming  man — brown  eyes,  brown 
hair  and  beard,  brown  clothes,  except  on  Sundays; 
and  very  apt  to  fall  into  what  I  should  call  brown 
studies,  except  that  there  was  never  anything 
gloomy  or  morose  about  them. 

The  Reverend  Josiah  was  a  widower;  but  he 
had  a  beloved  daughter — Elsie.  When  I  knew 
her,  Elsie  could  not  have  been  more  than  fourteen 
years  old,  but  she  seemed  older  to  me ;  not  that 
she  was  tall ;  I  think  she  was  rather  smaller  than 
the  average,  gracefully  and  neatly  formed,  and 
tapering  delicately  off  at  the  tip  of  her  arch  (not 
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arched)  nose,  and  supple  fingers  and  brisk  slender 
feet.  If  you  asked  her  a  question  she  would  throw 
up  her  head  with  something  of  that  sidewise  turn 
that  characterized  her  father,  letting  her  laughing 
dark  eyes  pass  from  yours  to  a  point  just  beyond 
and  above  you,  and  then  she  would  draw  in  her 
breath  between  her  parted  lips  in  a  deliberative 
sort  of  way,  and  seemed  to  ponder  your  inquiry 
for  a  moment,  and  then,  with  a  sudden  bright 
glance  into  your  eyes,  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  a  quick  merry  laugh,  she  would  toss  you  a 
roguish  answer.  This  was  hard  enough  to  with- 
stand ;  but  it  was  when  she  was  serious  that  Elsie 
was  most  formidable.  Ah  me !  what  an  expression 
she  could  call  up  in  those  dark  eyes  of  hers,  as 
perchance,  she  walked  home  with  you  from  church 
in  the  evening,  with  her  little  hand  resting  its 
sensitive  finger-tips  on  yoar  arm.  Such  an 
ingenuous  expression  as  it  was  and  so  trusting,  so 
appreciating,  so  exploring — as  if  she  could  never 
see  or  hear  too  much  of  you !  Of  course  you  knew 
that  she  would  be  laughing  at  you  the  next  day 
or  the  next  minute,  but  that  only  involved  matters 
the  more.  Had  Elsie  been  forty  instead  of  four- 
teen, she  could  not  have  been  more  completely  the 
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superior  at  all  points  of  the  unbaked  college  youth 
who  bamboozled  her  guileless  father,  and  thought 
himself  wiser  than  the  faculty.  There  was  more 
strength  in  my  little  finger  than  in  Elsie's  whole 
body,  but  there  was  more  sense  in  her  little  finger 
— and  what  a  very  little  finger  it  was  ! — than  in 
a  dozen  such  heads  as  mine.  Nevertheless — or 
therefore,  of  course — I  never  was  her  lover.  She 
had  too  much  sense  to  desire  it,  and  quite  sense 
enough  to  prevent  it.  She  made  me  believe  at  the 
time  that  it  was  my  own  reserve  and  pride  that 
were  keeping  me  aloof,  but  I  realized  afterwards 
that  the  true  reason  of  my  backwardness  was  much 
less  soothing  to  my  self-esteem.  Elsie's  schemes 
for  her  future  never  did  include  or  could  have 
included  me.  Meanwhile  we  became  in  time — 
and  thanks  to  her  tact — very  good  friends,  as  such 
friendships  go ;  and  if  she  remembered  me  a  tenth 
part  so  long  as  I  remembered  her  I  had  no  reason 
to  complain. 

All  this  seemed  very  long  ago  as  I  drove  along 
the  road  to  Pinefield,  in  the  buggy  which  I  had 
hired  for  ten  days  at  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire. 
It  was  a  pleasant  drive,  not  only  because  the 
yellow  and  crimson  of  the  autumnal  trees  were  so 
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acceptable  to  my  unaccustomed  eyes,  but  because 
there  was  just  enough  of  agreeable  anticipation  in 
the  visit  that  was  before  me — -just  enough  and  not 
too  much.  To  see  again  places  and  people  one 
has  not  seen  for  twenty  years — what  better  enter- 
tainment can  a  meditative  mind  desire  ?  You  see 
not  the  place  and  people  merely,  but  the  old  life 
you  lived  with  them,  and  your  own  youthful  self 
living  it.  The  joys  you  felt  at  that  time,  which 
then  were  so  keen,  do  not  wear  the  same  sparkle 
now ;  and  those  poignant  sorrows  and  despairs — 
where  are  their  gloom  and  blackness?  But  the 
picture  is  all  the  more  mellow  and  pleasing  on 
that  account ;  it  has  toned  down,  it  has  gained  an 
atmosphere,  like  the  works  of  the  Old  Masters ;  it 
is  not  crude  life  itself,  but  the  real  objects  before 
you  are  as  a  medium  through  which  you  see  the 
softened  vision  of  the  life  of  long  ago.  As  you 
stroll  about  and  gaze  and  pause  and  remember, 
you  are  leading  two  existences  at  once,  and  each 
bestows  upon  the  other  an  imaginative  charm  of 
unreality. 

Such  were  my  reflections  as  I  drove  leisurely 
along  the  road  towards  Pinefield,  and  finally  sur- 
mounted the  gradual,  low  acclivity  from  which,  as 
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I  knew,  the  village  would  come  into  view.  Tes, 
there  it  was — the  same  cluster  of  white  patches, 
with  the  broad  main  street  stretching  between 
them,  and  the  white  church  steeple  culminating  in 
the  midst.  There  was  the  elm-tree  at  the  entrance 
of  the  town,  shaped  like  an  overflowing  champagne 
glass — one  of  the  old-fashioned  tall  kind,  such  as 
are  not  made  now.  There  was  the  hotel,  which 
has  certainly  had  a  new  coat  of  paint  since  I  saw 
it  last ;  but  the  same  wooden  Corinthian  columns 
as  of  yore  dignify  the  portico,  and  the  adjoining 
horse-sheds  look  neither  more  nor  less  tumble-down 
than  ever.  There  is  Moore's  farm-house — but  that 
has  had  an  addition  built  on  it,  and  a  covered 
verandah  across  the  front  gives  it  a  modern 
aspect.  There  is  Fielding's,  too;  but  it  looks 
somewhat  dingy;  probably  Tom  has  not  got  on  in 
the  world  quite  so  well  as  he  expected.  And  there, 
aye,  there  is  the  dwelling  of  the  Eeverend  Josiah 
Willard;  bless  me  how  natural  it  looks!  Even 
the  window  of  the  room  which  used  to  be  mine, 
half  open,  as  I  generally  had  it.  Is  that  old  J osh 
himself  on  the  doorstep }  No ;  that  is  not  his 
brisk  gait  and  bearing;  it  is  some  much  older  man. 
And  yet,  now  that  I  come  to  think  of  it,  how  old 
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must  Josh  be  by  this  time?  And — Elsie,  can 
twenty  added  to  fourteen  make  thirty-four? 
Impossible  !    For  if  that  were  so,  then  instead  of 

a  boy  of  eighteen,  I  should  be  ! — Away  with 

such  thoughts ! 

But,  alas !  Time  has  a  logic  with  which,  every 
now  and  again,  one  is  obliged  to  reckon.  It  is 
one  thing  to  note  the  gentle  passage  of  years  upon 
the  face  of  nature ;  another  to  behold  their  sad  traces 
upon  the  countenances  of  ourfriends.  There  aregrey 
hairs  in  my  own  beard ;  and,  therefore,  the  boys 
and  girls  whom  I  have  been  imagining  unchanged 
are  grown-up  people ;  the  slender  girls  are  plump 
matrons  or  bony  old  maids ;  the  mischievous  boys 
are  hard-visaged  men  of  business ;  some  of  them 
are  select-men ;  one  is  in  the  State  Legislature ; 
one,  perhaps,  in  gaol.  Moreover,  those  persons 
who  were  middle-aged  in  my  day  are  now,  with- 
out exception,  white-haired  and  decrepit — those 
of  them,  at  least,  who  are  not  resting  in  yonder 
burying-ground,  which  certainly  is  far  more 
populous  than  when  I  saw  it  last ;  and  there  has 
come  into  existence  a  whole  new  creation  of  young 
people,  who  can  no  more  remember  what  happened 
here  twenty  years  ago  than  I  can  remember 
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whether  it  rained  in  London  the  day  Warren 
Hastings  was  acquitted.  How  hackneyed  all 
this  vein  of  reflection  is;  and  how  strange  and 
pathetic — when  it  comes  livingly  home  to  your 
own  heart !  How  complacently  do  we  see  funerals 
passing  us  in  the  streets;  nay,  with  what  fortitude 
do  we,  by  practice,  contrive  to  attend  the  funerals 
of  our  friends  !  But  when  it  comes  to  seeing  our 
own  wives  and  children  nailed  up  in  the  coffin  by 
the  deft  undertaker — and  when  it  comes  to  being 
nailed  up  in  it  ourselves — then  these  familiar  little 
ceremonies  have  their  revenge  upon  us.  These 
considerations,  suddenly  obtruding  themselves 
upon  me,  caused  me  to  slacken  the  pace  of  my  not 
too  impatient  steed,  and  even  to  ask  myself 
whether  it  would  not  be  wiser  to  turn  round  and 
go  back  to  that  sign-board  which  had  informed  me 
that  Pinefield  was  five  miles.  But  there  is  a  moral 
vis  inertice  which  inclines  us  to  consummate  an 
enterprise  which  is  already  on  the  verge  of  com- 
pletion. It  might  be  disappointing  to  go  on ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  road  was  downhill ;  it 
was  an  effort  to  change  one's  mind,  and  I  was 
conscious  of  a  considerable  curiosity  to  know  what 
had  become  of  Elsie;  how  she  had  turned  out — in 
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short,  whom  she  had  married,  and  how  the  union 
had  progressed.  Sam  Moore  and  Tom  Fielding 
had  been  the  two  most  likely  suitors,  unless  my 
memory  deceived  me  :  and  it  was  upon  Tom — no, 
upon  second  thoughts  I  believe  it  was  upon  Sam, 
that  fortune  and  Elsie  had  finally  smiled.  Mrs. 
Samuel  Moore  !  Can  I  imagine  little  Elsie  Wil- 
lard  as  Mrs.  Samuel  Moore?  I  repeated  the  name 
to  myself ;  I  tried  to  think  of  her  as  a  wife,  as  the 
mistress  of  a  household,  as  the  mother  of  a  little 
tribe  of  Toms  and  Elsies.  But  I  could  bring  no 
recognizable  image  of  such  a  person  before  my 
mind.  All  I  could  see  was  the  pretty,  bewitching, 
laughing,  mocking,  sentimental  Elsie  Willard  of 
twenty  years  ago,  with  her  roguish  nose,  her 
innocent  lips,  her  perilous  eye,  her  lightsome  figure. 
Age  could  have  no  effect  upon  such  a  creature ; 
she  was  too  much  what  she  was  ever  to  become 
anything  different.  As  for  Sam  Moore  and  Tom 
Fielding,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  fancying  the 
changes  that  had  come  over  them.  Sam  was  now 
a  portly  and  prosperous  farmer,  like  his  father 
before  him;  and  Tom — well,  Tom  had  a  genius  for 
inventions,  and  was  to-day,  perhaps,  an  eminent 
electrician,  with  an  ofiice  in  New  York  and 
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correspondents  in  London.  Sam  had  a  tHck  red 
beard,  jflowing  over  his  chest.  Tom  had  reinforced 
those  handsome  eyes  of  his  with  a  pair  of  spec- 
tacles, and  was  a  little  bald  on  the  back  of  his  head. 
But  Elsie  must  be  Elsie  for  ever. 

As  I  trundled  down  the  hill,  feeling  more  and 
more  at  home  every  moment,  I  recalled  my  old 
friends  Sam  and  Tom  very  distinctly.  They  were 
about  my  own  age,  and  we  had  been  pretty  con- 
stant companions  in  those  days  of  rustication.  As 
a  member — albeit  in  retirement — of  the  most 
distinguished  seat  of  learning  in  the  United  States, 
I  suppose  I  may  have  assumed  some  airs  with 
these  young  fellows  ;  they  were  country-bred,  and 
I  dazzled  them  with  the  jargon  of  the  college 
yard,  and  with  my  talk  of  Boston,  and  Parker's, 
and  Morris  Brothers,  Pell  and  Trowbridge's 
minstrelsy,  and  Maffit  and  Bartholomew's  panto- 
mime, and  the  crew,  and  the  nine,  and  the  hazing, 
and  the  football  match.  But  a  boy  is,  at  bottom, 
only  a  boy  after  all,  though  his  technical  rank  be 
that  of  a  sophomore,  or  even  of  a  junior;  and 
after  a  while  they  got  accustomed  to  my  bragging, 
and  1  dropped  it,  and  we  associated  together  upon 
a  less  artificial  and  irksome  footing.     We  went 
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fishing,  shooting,  and  skating  together;  I  gave 
them  some  instruction  in  the  manly  art  of  self- 
defence,  and  Sam,  at  least,  gave  me  evidence  that 
my  lessons  had  not  been  in  vain.  There  was  a 
great  contrast  between  the  two  boys.  Sam  was 
bold,  resolute,  and  acute;  but  his  most  obvious 
trait  was  a  disposition  towards  practical  jokes,  dry 
humour,  and  general  comicality.  He  could  always 
make  you  laugh,  and  he  would  laugh  himself ;  but 
neither  his  laugh  nor  yours  was  apt  to  be  a  purely 
good-natured  or  mirthful  one.  It  was  always  at 
the  expense  of  somebody  or  something ;  though 
there  was  often  genuine  wit  in  his  sayings  and 
doings,  too.  He  so  easily  maintained  superiority 
over  the  majority  of  his  fellows  by  his  tongue  and 
his  audacity  that  he  seldom  had  to  resort  to  any 
more  primitive  and  direct  methods  ;  but  he  could 
be  fierce  enough  upon  occasion.  When  he  and  I 
and  Tom  were  out  shooting  in  the  woods  one 
day,  he  got  into  a  dispute  with  Tom  about  no  lees 
a  personage  than  Miss  Elsie  Willard — with  whom, 
of  course,  both  the  boys  were  in  love,  as  what 
available  young  man  was  not  ?  Suddenly,  and 
quite  unexpectedly,  Sam  passed  from  the  ordinary 
chaflE  and  taunts  into  a  furious  rage ;  he  actually 
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levelled  his  gun  at  Tom,  and,  had  I  not  got  hold 
of  the  weapon  in  time,  I  believe  would  have 
emptied  a  charge  of  duck-shot  into  his  body. 
Being  foiled  so  far,  he  rushed  at  him,  threw  him 
down,  and  falling  upon  him,  began  to  pummel  him 
in  so  vicious  a  manner  that,  had  he  not  been 
interfered  with,  poor  Tom  would  have  got  some 
serious  harm.  From  rage,  he  put  on  a  demeanour 
of  sullen  and  dumb  moroseness,  and  stalked  oif 
homewards  by  himself  in  a  most  sinister  manner. 
The  next  day,  however,  he  appeared  much  as 
usual,  and  never  made  any  allusion  to  his  out- 
break ;  and  Tom,  who  was  the  soul  of  good 
nature,  forgot  and  forgave  it,  I  dare  say,  as  soon 
as  his  bones  stopped  aching. 

Tom  was  much  the  more  remarkable  and  likable 
fellow  of  the  two.  There  was  a  poetical  look 
about  him ;  he  had  light  chestnut  hair  waving 
over  a  broad  white  forehead,  and  great  pre-occupied 
brown  eyes,  with  long  eyelashes.  Whether  he 
really  wrote  poetry  I  know  not,  and  I  never  asked 
Elsie  ;  but  he  was  imaginative,  and  had  a  turn  of 
mind  at  once  analytical  and  synthetical.  He  was 
always  pulling  things  to  pieces,  and  contriving 
some  way  of  putting  them  together  to  better 
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advantage.  People  said  he  had  a  mechanical 
genius,  but  I  should  rather  call  him  a  natural 
inventor — having  a  mind  that  was  averse  to 
accepting  things  as  they  are,  and  was  prone  to 
introduce  simplifications  and  improvements.  An 
inventor  and  a  poet  have  many  qualities  in 
common,  but  they  work  in  different  materials. 
For  the  rest,  Tom  was  often  eccentric  in  his 
behaviour — having  an  individual  way  of  doing 
things,  not  from  affectation,  but  because  his 
mental  processes  did  not  move  in  the  hackneyed 
grooves,  but  had  a  course  and  action  of  their  own. 
He  was,  as  I  have  said,  sweet-tempered  and 
obliging,  and  singularly  ingenuous  and  artless, 
even  for  a  country  boy  ;  but  he  had  a  great  love 
of  beauty,  an  inclination  towards  luxury  and 
splendour — his  daydreams  on  such  subjects  had  a 
smack  of  Haroun  Alraschid  in  them.  It  was  in 
this  direction  that  Tom's  failings  were  to  be 
sought ;  he  was  frail  on  the  side  of  the  senses  and 
emotions ;  there  was  no  adamant  in  his  com- 
position, and,  I  fancy,  not  much  constancy.  But 
what  is  a  boy  but  a  bundle  of  possibilities  ?  There 
is  no  telling  (and,  so  far  as  his  companions  are 
concerned,  no  caring)  how  he  may  finally  turn  out 
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Bewitching  Elsie  used  to  tell  him  he  was  a  goose; 
but  she  said  it  in  a  way  that  made  being  a  goose 
seem  worth  while.  Sometimes  I  used  to  think  she 
cared  for  him  much  more  than  she  pretended  ;  but 
I  by-and-by  came  to  the  conclusion  that  her 
common-sensible  little  heart  really  preferred  Sam, 
who,  no  doubt,  would  make  her  more  comfortable, 
by  keeping  her  under  better  subjection  than  Tom 
could ;  besides  which,  Sam  was  quite  a  match  (as 
beaux  went  in  Pinefield)  from  a  financial  point  of 
view;  whereas  Tom's  father,  formerly  a  lumber 
merchant,  had  lost  a  fabulous  sum  of  money  (ten 
thousand  dollars,  I  think)  in  a  speculation,  and 
was  now  a  not  over-prosperous  carpenter,  and  some- 
times got  drunk  in  a  harmless  and  unobtrusive 
manner.  He  was  a  man  of  some  education,  and  fond 
of  reading ;  and  he  had  copies  of  all  Fielding's 
novels,  the  contents  of  which  he  knew  almost  by 
heart ;  for  his  own  Christian  name  was  Henry, 
and,  when  he  was  a  little  mellow,  he  would 
demonstrate  at  great  length  that  he  was  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  famous  novelist. 

By  this  time  I  had  entered  the  main  street  of 
Pinefield,  and  was  within  a  few  rods  of  the  hotel ; 
but  had,  as  yet,  neither  recognized  nor  been 
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recognized  by  any  one.  My  plan  was  to  leave  my 
horse  and  waggon  at  the  hotel,  and  to  engage  a 
room  there,  and  then  to  go  straight  to  old  Josh's, 
discover  myself  to  him,  receive  his  embraces,  and 
learn  from  his  amiable  garrulity  all  the  news, 
good  and  bad.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  carrying  out 
the  first  part  of  my  programme,  except,  of  course, 
the  initial  difficulty  of  inducing  the  landlord  to 
reveal  to  me  which  (of  the  group  of  critical  and 
unconciliating  gentlemen  leaning  and  sitting  about 
in  various  attitudes  in  the  bar-room)  he  was.  A 
hard-featured,  dissatisfied  person  was  this  land- 
lord, looking  past  you  as  he  conversed  with  you, 
first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other,  as  if  you  were 
standing  in  the  way  of  all  that  interested  him  in 
life  ;  though  there  might  be  nothing  behind  you 
but  a  spittoon  or  a  three-legged  chair.  He  was 
very  different  from  the  landlord  of  my  day,  old 
Mr.  Wiper,  who  used  to  call  everybody  "  dear 
boy,"  and  who  kept  the  butt-end  of  a  cigar  per- 
manently in  the  corner  of  his  mouth,  and  never, 
while  I  knew  him,  put  on  a  coat.  So  I  asked  the 
present  incumbent  none  of  the  questions  that  were 
on  the  end  of  my  tongue;  on  the  contrary,  I 
made  haste  to  get  out  of  his  weary  and  irritated 
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presence,  lest  it  should  come  into  his  head  to 
inform  me  that  poor  old  Wiper  was  no  more.  I 
wished  to  begin,  at  least,  my  revisitation  of 
Pinefield  at  the  cheerfuUest  end  of  the  story. 
Accordingly  I  left  the  hotel,  saying  that  I  should 
return  in  an  hour  or  two,  and  turned  up  the  street 
towards  the  abode  of  the  Rev.  Josiah.  The  setting 
sun  shone  level  across  the  pleasant  vista;  the 
yellow  leaves  of  the  elm-trees  cast  a  golden 
shadow ;  there  was  Buttrick's  grocery  store  on  the 
other  side  of  the  way,  with  the  same  old  shop  sign 
over  the  door.  Everything  was  the  same,  even 
myself  for  the  moment ;  I  felt  as  if  I  were  going 
up  to  recite  my  lesson,  which  I  had  learned,  or 
neglected  to  learn — was  it  twenty  years  ago,  or 
only  last  night  ?  I  recognized  the  very  slopes  and 
hollows  of  the  side-walk  beneath  my  feet.  And 
now,  from  this  tree,  it  is  just  thirty-three  paces  to 
Josiah's  doorstep ;  I  know  that,  without  raising 
my  eyes ;  and  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  my 
recollection,  I  will  take  thirty  paces  before  looking 
up.  I  did  so,  and  paused  almost  within  reach  of 
the  door-knob.  Then  I  lifted  my  head,  pleased  to 
have  remembered  so  well. 

But  my  pleasure  had  a  quick  revulsion.  Upon 
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the  door-knob  was  fastened  a  rosette  of  black  crape, 
with  two  long  streamers  hanging  down  to  the 
threshold.  All  the  blinds  of  the  house  were  closed, 
except  those  belonging  to  the  room  which  used  to 
be  mine.  Some  one  had  died  in  the  house,  and 
the  dead  body  was  still  within.  Some  one  ;  but 
who?  While  I  stood  in  hesitation,  doubting 
whether  to  go  back  or  to  proceed  and  know  the 
worst,  a  head  appeared  at  the  open  window  already 
mentioned.  I  knew  at  once  to  whom  it  belonged, 
though,  perhaps,  had  I  met  him  in  other  circum- 
stances, I  should  have  passed  him  unrecognizing. 
He  was  sadly  changed,  indeed,  but  he  could  be  no 
one  but  old  J osh.  Willard. 


Chapter  II. 

This  unmistakable  evidence  that  Elsie  was  no 
more  quite  quenched  my  enterprise ;  I  had  not 
the  heart  to  knock  at  my  old  friend's  door ;  and  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  he  had  not  recognized  me,  if 
he  had  even  noticed  my  presence.  So  I  turned 
round  and  went  slowly  back  to  the  hotel.  A  tall, 
rather  stout  man  was  standing  on  the  steps ;  he 
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wore  a  reddish  moustache  and  close-out  whiskers, 
and  was  dressed  in  a  roomy  suit  of  black  broad- 
cloth. He  looked  hard  at  me  as  I  passed  him, 
with  a  pair  of  keen  impenetrable  grey  eyes  ;  there 
was  something  in  the  look  that  impressed  me 
vaguely,  though,  preoccupied  as  I  was,  I  noticed 
it  less  than  I  might  otherwise  have  done.  I  turned 
into  the  hotel  parlour,  and  sat  down  near  the 
window.  I  wondered  why  the  girls  death  should 
have  affected  me  so  much ;  and,  again,  I  wondered 
that  it  did  not  affect  me  more.  Had  I  been  in 
New  York,  say  when  the  news  reached  me,  I 
should  have  uttered  an  exclamation,  perhaps,  and 
thought  no  more  of  it;  but  here,  in  the  very 
village  in  which  I  had  known  her,  it  was  different. 
It  was  strange,  too,  that  I  should  have  happened 
to  come  here  just  at  this  time.  I  had  been  present 
at  the  opening  of  the  drama  of  her  life  ;  and  now, 
it  seems,  I  was  destined  to  witness  its  close.  What 
had  passed  in  the  meanwhile  ?  Had  her  life  been 
a  sad  or  a  happy  one  ?  Was  she  really  dead,  after 
all  ?  It  was  hard  to  conceive  of  that  vivacious 
little  existence  being  extinguished — and  she  was 
still  a  young  woman.  And  but  a  day  or  two  since 
— perhaps  this  very  morning — she  had  been  alive  ! 
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Was  her  death  sudden  or  lingering  ?  These  and 
many  other  questions  arose  in  my  mind  and  de- 
manded to  be  answered.  But  who  should  answer 
them? 

Excuse  me,"  said  a  voice  at  my  elbow,  and  I 
looked  round  and  saw  the  gentleman  with  the  red 

whiskers,  "excuse  me,  but  isn't  this  ?"  and  he 

mentioned  my  name. 

As  soon  as  he  spoke  I  knew  him.  His  voice 
had  altered  very  little;  it  had  the  same  rather 
harsh  and  grating  but  jovial  intonation  as  ever;  a 
cold,  defiant  sort  of  joviality  proceeding  from 
determination  rather  than  temperament.  I  got  up 
and  took  his  hand.  He  shook  mine  once,  hard, 
and  then  dropped  it.  His  smile  was  also  as  I 
remembered  it — a  comical  wrinkling  of  the  eyes 
and  cheeks,  soon  over;  but  the  face  itself  had 
changed  considerably. 

"  I'm  glad  to  meet  you  again,  Moore,"  I  said  ; 

"  though  "  I  paused,  reflecting  that,  if  Elsie 

had  indeed  been  his  wife,  condolence  was  more  in 
order. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  glancing  me  over;  "we're  both 
here  on  the  same  errand,  I  suppose.  Sad  business. 
Seen  her  father?" 
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"You  are  the  first  I've  spoken  to.  I  came  here 
by  accident ;  all  I  know  is  that  piece  of  crape  on 
the  door-knob." 

"She  died  night  before  last,  I'm  told,"  said 
Moore,  in  his  hard  voice,  drawing  his  fingers  down 
his  jawbone.    "  Funeral  to-morrow." 

"  You — then  she  was  not  married  to  you 

He  glanced  at  me  again,  with  a  surprise  that 
rapidly  merged  into  a  cold  suspicion — as  if  he 
fancied  I  were  making  game  of  him,  or  testing 
him  in  some  way.  But  he  probably  perceived 
that  I  was  innocent  of  any  such  intent,  for  he 
presently  grinned  again  more  drily  than  before, 
and  said,  turning  partly  away,  "  I  never  was  a 
marrying  man,  sir." 

"We  are  speaking  of  Elsie — Willard — that 
was  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Married  Tom  Fielding,"  returned  Moore  in  a 
brisk  tone.  He  took  a  paper  of  chewing  tobacco 
from  his  pocket,  and  put  a  quid  in  his  mouth. 

"  Oh  !  Fielding,  was  it  ?  When  I  was  here 
last  she  seemed  more — however,  that  was  only  my 
inference.    Is  Tom  in  town  ?  " 

"  You  re  rather  behind  the  times — the  times 
hereabouts,  anyhow  ;  been  abroad,  haven't  you  ?  " 
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Twelve  years  of  it :  long  enough." 
"  Yes.    Well,  the  world  moves,  yon  know." 
"  And  what  about  Tom  ?  " 
"  With  his  wife,  I  expect ;  charitable  to  suppose 
so,  at  any  rate." 

"  You  don't  mean  dead  ?  " 

Moore  nodded.     "  Five  years  ago,"  he  added, 

"  Took  after  his  father." 

"  Poor  Elsie !  How  long  had  they  been 
married?" 

"Let's  see.  How  long  since  you  left?  Twenty 
years.  Well,  I  guess  she  married  him  a  couple  of 
years  or  so  after  that." 

"  And  he  drank  himself  to  death !  She  must 
have  had  a  sad  life  of  it,  poor  girl!  She  was 
bright  enough  when  I  knew  her." 

"  Well,  it  got  to  be  pretty  bad  all  round/'  said 
Moore,  rather  callously,  as  it  seemed  to  me ;  but 
whether  the  callousness  was  real,  or  a  matter  of 
habit,  or  assumed  to  disguise  a  difierent  feeling 
underneath  it,  I  will  not  be  sure.  I  remember 
that  twenty  years  before  it  used  to  be  said  that 
Moore  had  been  terribly  whipped  by  his  father  up 
to  the  time  when  he  was  fifteen  or  sixteen ;  and 
that,  when  a  boy  s  spirit  is  strong,  is  apt  to  harden 
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and  embitter  him.  But  then,  again,  why  should 
Moore  show  any  special  sensibility  on  this  occa- 
sion ?  Probably  the  memory  of  twenty  years  ago 
was  not  nearly  so  vivid  to  him  as  it  was  to  me,  for 
to  him  the  intervening  space  was  not  a  blank,  as 
to  me  it  was,  but  was  filled  up  with  that  gradual 
daily  and  monthly  and  yearly  accumulation  of 
little  events,  which  lead  us  on  insensibly  to  accept 
the  great  events,  which  they  constitute.  He  had 
seen  the  successive  stages  by  which  Tom  became 
a  drunkard;  he  had  noted,  and  become  accustomed 
to,  the  slow  darkening  of  Elsie's  horizon ;  in  the 
pressure  of  his  own  daily  affairs  he  had  even  for- 
gotten, almost,  that  he  had  ever  loved  her.  Her 
death  had  probably  long  been  anticipated  as 
certain  to  occur ;  perhaps  the  circumstances  were 
such  that  it  had  appeared  a  happy  release.  To  me, 
on  the  other  hand,  only  the  crude  outline  and 
exaggerated  perspective  were  visible;  and  the 
freshness  of  the  subject  to  my  mind  added  to  the 
poignancy  of  the  impression.  Nevertheless,  I 
could  not  help  thinking  that  Moore  might  have 
spoken  a  little  more  tenderly. 

"It  was  her  father  I  saw  at  the  window?"  I 
said,  interrogatively.    "He  has  aged  terribly. 
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He  can't  be  much  over  sixty,  but  lie  looks 
eighty." 

"The  fact  is,"  said  Moore,  thrusting  out  his 
chin  and  rasping  his  fingers  across  it,  "  there  was 

 "    He  checked  himself,  and  seemed  to  alter 

his  mind  about  something  he  had  been  going  to 
say.  He  ended  by  nodding  his  head  and  repeat- 
ing his  previous  remark,  "  It  got  to  be  pretty  bad 
all  round." 

"  Do  you  live  in  the  village,  here?"  I  enquired. 

"  Not  much ! "  he  replied,  wrinkling  his  face. 

"I  expected  to  find  you  a  great  raiser  of 
asparagus  and  grapes,  and  breeder  of  cattle." 

"No,  no,  sir;  that  wasn't  quite  lively  enough 
for  me.  When  the  old  man  pegged  out,  I  put  the 
place  up  at  auction  and  cleared  out.  Went  to  the 
law  school,  and  put  up  my  shingle  in  Waterbridge, 
over  yonder.  I  guess  I  shall  go  down  to  New 
York  and  settle  one  of  these  days.  I'm  getting 
sick  of  things  hereabouts.'' 

"  I'm  rather  sorry  I  turned  up  here  myself,"  I 
observed. 

Moore  made  no  reply,  though  there  was  in  his 
manner  something  which  made  me  fancy  that  he 
had  something  to  communicate,  but  could  not  make 
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up  his  mind  whether  or  not  it  was  advisable  to  do  so. 
After  standing  about  awhile,  staring  through  the 
window,  and  humming  snatches  of  airs  below  his 
breath,  he  muttered  something  about  being  expected 
somewhere,  and  stalked  off,  leaving  me  in  a  very- 
depressed  frame  of  mind.  I  was  not  only  sorry 
that  I  had  come,  but  I  was  half -minded  to  go  away 
again  at  once,  and  not  wait  for  to-morrow's 
ceremony.  What  should  I  gain  by  it,  or  what 
good  would  my  presence  do  anybody?  There  was 
nothing  but  pain  to  anticipate ;  not  an  arousing, 
stimulating  pain,  either,  but  dreary  and  wearisome. 

This  Mrs.  Fielding  was  not  the  Elsie  I  had 
known;  that  fascinating  little  creature  had 
vanished  years  and  years  ago.  ...  I  fell  to  specu- 
lating idly  as  to  the  meaning  of  that  remark  of 
Moore's :  "  It  got  to  be  pretty  bad  all  round." 
There  had  seemed  to  be  more  in  it  than  met  the 
ear.  But  in  what  way  ?  Bad  for  whom  ?  Of 
course,  it  was  bad  for  Elsie  that  she  married  a 
drunkard,  and  bad  for  poor  old  Mr.  Willard  to 
have  a  drunkard  for  a  son-in-law ;  but  had  Moore 
intended  nothing  more  than  that?  Was  it  not 
possible  that  Tom  Fielding  had  stood  accountant 
for  some  other  and  worse  sin  than  inebriety? 
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During  the  time  of  my  acquaintance  with  him,  he 
had  shown  no  leaning  towards  the  bottle;  that 
was  a  vice  which  I  should  much  sooner  have 
expected  in  Sam  Moore.  Therefore,  was  it  not 
possible  that  inebriety  had  simply  been  his  expe- 
dient to  numb  the  strings  of  remorse  for  a  backslid- 
ing of  a  graver  sort  ?  Having  started  this  theory,  I 
tried  to  imagine  some  crime  which,  from  my  know- 
ledge of  Tom  Fielding's  character,  I  could  suppose 
him  likely  to  commit.  In  this  ingenious  specu- 
lation, however,  I  met  with  poor  success ;  and  by- 
and-by,  realizing  what  I  was  about,  I  rated  myself 
for  a  curmudgeon,  and  tried  to  think  of  something 
else.  But  my  mind  was  so  dull  and  out  of  tune 
that  I  could  concentrate  it  upon  nothing ;  and  I 
don't  know  what  I  should  have  done  had  not 
some  one  entered  and  informed  me  that  if  I  wanted 
any  dinner  it  was  ready  in  the  dining-room. 

I  did  not  care  much  for  the  dinner,  but  I  was 
greatly  in  need  of  the  distraction,  and  therefore 
betook  myself  to  the  banqueting-hall  with  alacrity. 
It  was  a  great  barn-like  place,  with  a  long  table 
extending  from  one  end  to  the  other,  at  the  hither 
extremity  of  which  a  small  dingy  table-cloth  was 
spread,  and  upon  it  were  set  out  a  great  round  of 
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boiled  salt  beef,  vegetables,  a  pumpkin  pie,  and  a 
pitcher  of  ice- water.  As  I  sat  down  I  noticed  that 
a  plate  was  laid  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  table, 
indicating  that  another  guest  was  expected.  I 
took  it  for  granted  that  this  must  be  Moore ;  but 
the  person  who  entered  a  few  moments  later,  and 
seated  himself  in  the  vacant  chair,  was  in  all  respects 
as  unlike  Moore  as  possible. 

He  was  a  man  of  lofty  stature  and  vast  frame, 
but  gaunt  as  a  wolf;  a  thick  white  beard  hung 
down  on  his  breast,  and  the  hair  that  densely- 
covered  his  head,  and  locks  of  which  fell  across  his 
forehead,  was  also  white  as  snow.  The  cavernous 
sockets  of  his  eyes,  overshadowed  by  heavy 
eyebrows,  were  enough  to  render  impressive  a 
countenance  containing  nothing  else  remarkable ; 
but  the  eyes  themselves  had  a  lambent  glow  and 
musing  penetration  which  at  once  commanded  the 
attention ;  while  the  nose  was  large  and  rugged, 
and  the  forehead  high,  with  a  deep  indentation 
down  the  midst.  At  a  little  distance  his  aspect 
was  almost  awe-inspiring ;  but  as  he  came  near  a 
singular  benignity  and  gentleness  was  discernible 
in  his  expression,  in  the  furrows  of  his  cheeks  and 
the  lines  about  his  eyes.    His  broad  shoulder.^ 
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stooped  somewhat  under  the  burden  of  years  or 
injfirrQity;  for,  as  I  contemplated  this  venerable 
personage,  I  doubted  whether  he  were  really  so 
ancient  as  his  snowy  crown  would  imply.  At  all 
events  ihere  was  still  a  spirit  of  youthful  vigour 
and  soundness  within  him — in  his  mind  and  soul — 
which  was  distinct  from  the  failure  of  the  bodily 
part,  and  would  survive  it. 

Having  taken  his  seat,  this  august  prophet — a 
kindlier  Isaiah  in  modern  garments — clasped  his 
hands  upon  the  table  before  him,  and  uplifted  his 
face  in  an  attitude  of  religious  supplication.  This 
action  did  not  take  me  unawares ;  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  he  lived  in  a  world  of  his  own,  and  had 
strength  and  simplicity  enough  to  do  so  without 
affectation.  The  blessing  which  he  invoked  was  not 
spoken  audibly,  however ;  and  in  a  few  moments 
it  was  over.  He  then  fixed  the  kindly  glow  of  his 
eyes  upon  me,  and  said,  in  a  voice  which  was 
pitched  low,  but  which  carried  evidence  of  great 
power  and  volume  in  reserve — 

"I  am  glad  of  your  company,  sir.  It  is 
unnatural  to  eat  alone.'' 

"1  thank  you  for  the  compliment  and  return 
it,"   said  I;    "though  I  will   qualify   it  by 
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adding  that  some  company  is  worse  than 
solitude." 

"How  can  that  be,"  was  his  rejoinder,  "since  a 
man  is  nothing  in  himself,  but  only  as  a  member 
of  society  ?  The  heavenly  life  is  the  social  life ; 
only  in  hell  does  a  man  pretend  to  stand  for  him- 
self alone." 

"As  to  that,  I  can  presume  to  say  nothing; 
but  I  should  suppose  that  a  heavenly  society  was 
a  free  society — where  you  meet  only  the  people 
you  want  to  see." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  he  slowly,  and  looking  down 
with  a  musing  air.  "  Nevertheless,  perhaps,  there 
may  be  this  difference  between  society  in  heaven 
and  on  earth — that  here  we  most  want  to  see  those 
to  whom  we  can  be  most  useful,  whereas  in  heaven 
we  most  require  those  who  can  be  our  most  effective 
partners  in  usefulness." 

I  did  not  feel  sure  that  I  comprehended  the  drift 
of  this  remark;  but  I  thought  it  in  order  to  inquire 
whether  my  instructor  were  not  a  clergyman. 

His  face  changed  a  little,  becoming  more  grave. 
"  The  Lord  has  delivered  me  from  that  temptation," 
was  his  unexpected  reply.  "  No  doubt  I  am  by 
nature  full  as  apt  as  others  to  claim  special  relations 
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with  Him ;  but  I  am  more  readily  able  to  detect 
myself  now  than  formerly.  No  ;  if  I  must  give 
myself  a  title,  possibly  I  might  call  myself  a  poet, 
but  a  sort  of  poet  that  has  never  written  verses." 

"You  carry  poems  in  your  head — or  in  your 
heart,  I  should  say?" 

He  shook  his  head.  "  No,  it  is  the  feeling  only — 
the  direction  of  the  inward  sight;  in  higher  moods; 
I  have  not  the  faculty  that  you  have  to  fix  it 
in  writing.'* 

"Is  it  possible,"  I  began,  feeling  not  a  little 
gratified,  "that  you  have  read-  " 

He  interposed  with  a  slight  gesture  of  his  long, 
finely-shaped  hand.  "I  owe  you  an  explanation," 
he  said ;  "I  spoke  without  reflection.  I  know 
nothing  of  your  name  or  achievements ;  I  am  not 
in  the  way  of  knowing  such  things.  But  when  I 
entered  the  room  I  had  an  impression — books; 
and  a  certain  sort  of  books  ....  But  I  seem 
intrusive." 

"  You  interest  me  greatly,"  said  I,  apprehending 
a  quite  stimulating  peculiarity  in  this  old  gentle- 
man, "and  if  it  would  not  be  unpardonably 
intrusive  on  my  side,  I  should  like  to  ask  by  what 
principle  of  divination  you  can  be  aware  (ordinary 
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inf  onnation  apart)  that  I  am  a  writer,  and  a  writer 
of  a  certain  sort  of  books  ?" 

"It  is  nothing,  I  am  sure,  extraordinary," 
returned  my  companion,  with  a  smile  of  slight 
embarrassment  or  shyness ;  "at  most  it  is  but  a 
development  of  a  faculty  common  to  all  men — ^as 
when  you,  for  instance,  find  yourself  friendly  dis- 
posed, or  otherwise,  towards  any  person  whom  you 
meet  for  the  first  time.  But  such  as  it  is,  I  assure 
you  that  I  hope  I  may  cease  to  possess  it  the 
moment  I  apply  it  to  the  purposes  of  idle  curiosity 
or  inquisitiveness." 

As  this  remark  might  be  construed  as  an  implicit 
rebuke  to  myself,  I  hesitated  to  pursue  the  topic ; 
and  for  a  time  I  turned  my  attention  to  the  dinner, 
which  was  the  proximate  cause  of  this  encounter. 
My  companion  did  the  same,  with  the  cheerful 
simplicity  and  heartiness  that  belonged  to  him; 
and  meanwhile  the  conversation  was  limited  to  such 
occasional  utterances  as  the  courtesy  of  the  table 
authorised.  But  all  the  while  I  felt  as  if  my 
acquaintance  with  the  old  gentleman  was  rapidly 
increasing;  I  might  even  confess  to  a  strong  liking 
for  and  confidence  in  him — the  sort  of  confidence 
that  leads  one  to  speak  candidly  and  intimately. 
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His  nature  seemed  almost  childlike  in  its  guile- 
lessness  and  transparency;  but  one  was  aware, 
also,  of  a  depth  beneath  the  transparency  much  too 
profound  for  ordinary  sounding.  The  quietness 
of  his  demeanour,  and  a  certain  noble  repose  and 
refinement  of  manner,  argued  him  no  country-bred 
sage,  but  a  man  who  had  been  familiar  with  the 
best  results  of  civilization;  yet  this  tallied  very 
imperfectly  with  his  present  outward  guise  and 
situation ;  he  was  not  of  this  village — not  even,  I 
fancied,  of  this  section  of  the  country.  As  to  his 
apparent  clairvoyance,  I  was  inclined,  of  course,  to 
minimise  its  significance.  After  all,  you  may 
pick  out  a  blacksmith  by  his  hands,  an  ostler  by 
his  legs,  and  why  not  an  author  by  his  self-com- 
placency, or,  perhaps,  by  his  aggrievedness?  More- 
over, it  was  quite  conceivable  that  my  venerable 
friend  might  have  chanced  upon  some  evidence  of 
my  identity  without  being  exactly  aware  of  it. 

But  I  could  not  suppress  a  strong  desire  to  know 
who  he  was,  and  what  his  business  in  this  out-of- 
the-way  region;  and  as  I  ate  my  corned  beef 
and  my  pumpkin  pie,  I  inwardly  cast  about  how 
I  might  respectably  get  information  on  these 
points. 
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Probably,  however,  tbis  not  very  admirable 
longing  of  mine  must  have  betrayed  its  presence 
behind  the  veil  of  my  countenance,  for  I  was 
startled  and  somewhat  abashed  when  the  old 
gentleman  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  and  said, 
with  genial  but  subdued  earnestness — 

"I  am  really  of  no  importance,  sir;  but  lest 
my  silence  should  dispose  you  to  think  otherwise, 
I  ask  your  permission  to  put  the  chief  facts  of  my 
life  before  you.'' 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  say ;  but  I'm  afraid  I 
must  have  been  very  inconsiderate,"  was  my  dis- 
composed reply.  But  in  fact  there  could  be  no 
question  that  my  interlocutor  was  a  person  of 
singular  penetration.    His  rejoinder  was  curious. 

"One  cannot  do  more  with  a  questionable 
impulse  than  to  restrain  it,"  he  said ;  "  for  its 
presence  in  the  mind,  not  you,  but  the  human 
nature  we  both  share,  is  answerable.  Besides," 
he  added  pleasantly,  "I  am  sure  that  your  impulse 
is  not  half  so  questionable  as  I  am.  Well,  I  am 
not  an  American,  and  this  is  my  first  visit  to  this 
neighbourhood.  I  was  born  in  England,  and 
have  passed  the  greater  part  of  my  life  on  that 
side  of  the  water." 
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"  Tou  are  determined  to  see  the  naked  as  well 
as  tlie  clothed  regions  of  civilization,"  I  remarked, 
as  he  paused  for  a  moment. 

"  When  I  was  a  youth,"  he  went  on,  "  the  army- 
seemed  to  offer  the  best  means  of  getting  rid  of 
me,  and  I  became  a  soldier  accordingly.  I  went 
to  India;  and  circumstances  placed  me  after  a 
while  in  a  position  of  some  authority  there,  which 
I  heartily  misused.  At  length  the  great  native 
uprising  took  place,  and  I  was  naturally  singled 
out  for  special  vengeance.  But  I  held  my  own 
successfully.  High  distinction — not  inherited; 
that  would  not  have  satisfied  me;  but  achieved 
by  my  own  force  and  merit — was  in  my  grasp. 
I  was  as  happy  and  complacent  as  one  can  conceive; 
and  no  mortal  obstacle  lay  before  me,  or  has,  to 
this  day." 

He  paused  again,  resting  his  forehead  on  his 
hand,  and  looking  down.  He  resumed  in  a  lower 
tone — 

"  One  afternoon,  as  I  sat  in  the  shadow  of  the 
bungalow,  a  great  fear  and  horror  came  upon  me, 
and  in  a  few  moments  I  was  a  moral  and  spiritual 
ruin.  As  a  body  decays  and  drops  to  pieces,  so 
did  my  soul,  my  character,  my  strength  of  will 
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and  pride,  appear  to  me  suddenly  to  rot  and  fall 
in  fragments ;  and  I  was  left  a  form  of  shameful 
and  abject  terror.  It  was  only  by  a  struggle  that 
threatened  to  burst  my  heart  that  I  refrained 
from  leaping  shrieking  from  my  chair,  and  implor- 
ing protection  from  my  very  servants.  And  yet 
how  could  they  protect  me  against  the  nameless 
and  invisible  demon,  redolent  of  loathsomeness 
and  destruction,  who  held  me  triumphantly  in  his 
power,  and  before  whom  I  cowered  in  helpless 
imbecility ! 

"  So  I  remained  in  my  chair  during  one  hour  of 
that  peaceful  afternoon,  and  the  horror  increased 
in  me  every  moment.  At  last  I  could  bear  no 
more.  I  arose  and  hurried  to  the  back  part  of  the 
bungalow.  There  I  found  an  old  servant — one 
whom  I  had  often  chastised  and  outraged.  I 
clung  to  him  as  a  child  chased  by  a  mad  dog 
clings  to  its  mother.  I  was  clammy  and  pallid 
with  fear — strengthless,  tremulous,  whimpering. 
In  a  frenzy  I  besought  him  to  succour  me — never 
to  leave  me. 

"  For  three  years,  with  intervals  sometimes  of 
hours,  sometimes  of  weeks,  the  horror  clave  to 
me  ;  and  so  did  my  servant  likewise.    I  had  left 
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the  service;  I  liad  hidden  myself  from  my 
countrymen  and  from  my  country;  I  lived 
among  the  dregs  of  the  native  population,  and 
they  despised  me  too  much  to  slay  me.  My 
servant  was  my  master,  my  guide,  and  my 
guardian.  He  taught  me  the  ways  of  his  people, 
their  language  and  their  religion.  And  then,  one 
morning  before  dawn,  I  crawled  on  the  roof  of 
our  hut,  feeling  that  I  was  alone  in  the  world, 
and  wishing  to  see  the  sun  arise  on  what  I  meant 
should  be  my  last  day  on  earth.  For  my  servant, 
my  protector,  my  master,  lay  dead  inside  the  hut; 
and  the  horror  was  upon  me.  But,  as  the  sun 
arose,  and  the  light  fell  upon  me,  the  horror 
departed  from  me,  and  the  demon  loosed  his  grasp 
upon  my  soul.  In  that  hour,  moreover,  it  was 
revealed  to  me  what  the  demon  had  been.  Since 
that  hour  I  have  had  no  fear,  neither  have  I  been 
alone ;  and  many  things  have  been  open  to  me 
that  are  closed  to  other  eyes. 

At  this  point  my  venerable  friend  ended  his 
story,  which  had  impressed  me  more  than  I  had 
anticipated,  or  could  altogether  account  for.  I 
fancied,  too,  that  it  had  cost  him  not  a  little  to 
tell  it ;  for  the  experience,  whether  or  not  intrinsi- 
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cally  an  illusion,  had  evidently  been  tlie  turning- 
point  of  his  life.  And  what  had  his  later  life 
been  ?  Had  he  become  an  adept  in  the  mysticism 
of  India?  Had  he  studied  their  science  and 
magic,  and  practised  their  asceticisms,  until  he 
had  acquired  the  power,  which  their  wise  men  are 
said  to  possess,  over  the  obscure  elements  and 
forces  of  nature  ?  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  was 
nothing  of  the  charlatan  about  him.  A  deep 
religious  conviction  and  reverence  were  manifest 
in  his  every  word  and  sentiment;  and  if  he  wielded 
any  special  powers  they  seemed  to  afford  him  less 
pleasure  than  solicitude.  But,  once  more,  by 
what  chance  had  such  a  man  come  to  such  a 
place  ? 

Do  you  remain  here  long  ?  "  I  asked  him, 
breaking  the  rather  long  silence  that  had  followed 
his  last  words. 

I  think  no  longer  than  to-morrow,"  he 
answered.  "  There  was  a  voice  calling  me — the 
sorrowful  voice  of  one  wrongfully  oppressed ;  and, 
as  I  came  across  the  hill  beyond  the  pastureland 
towards  the  south,  the  rest  seemed  to  be  borne  in 
on  me.  I  shall  know  when  the  time  comes.  Tou 
also  will  be  there  !  "  He  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  with 
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a  kind  glance  of  farewell  at  me,  took  up  his  broad- 
brimmed  felt  hat  and  went  out  of  the  room. 

"  The  man  is  crazy !  "  said  I  to  myself.  But  I 
did  not  believe  my  own  assertion.  I  lit  a  cigar, 
and  presently  fell  into  a  deep  reverie. 

Chapter  III. 

I  COULD  not  get  my  venerable  acquaintance  out  of 
my  head,  nor  make  up  my  mind  whether  he  were 
really  a  sort  of  human  miracle,  or  whether  accident 
and  my  own  imagination — and  perhaps  a  little 
self-delusion  on  his  part — had  not  conspired  to 
make  him  appear  so.  The  very  matter-of-fact 
surroundings  amidst  which  our  interview  had 
taken  place  enhanced  by  contrast  its  strange  and 
unexpected  character.  His  concluding  observa- 
tions had  been  somewhat  enigmatical.  Apparently 
he  had  suggested  that  we  might  meet  again  on  the 
morrow  at  some  place  whither  both  he  and  I  were 
bound.  But  of  course  he  did  not  know  that  my 
visit  here  was  entirely  accidental,  or  that  the  only 
"  place  "  at  which  there  was  any  likelihood  of  my 
being  to-morrow  was  the  funeral  of  Elsie.    I  had 
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thonglits  of  applying  to  the  hotel-keeper  for  some 
practical  information  about  the  white-bearded  sage, 
but  when  I  recollected  what  a  distraught  and  dis- 
satisfied hotel-keeper  he  was  I  decided  not  to  trouble 
him.  Very  likely  he  would  declare  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  any  such  person.  So,  as  evening  came 
on,  and  the  weather  was  serene  and  clear,  I  left 
the  hotel,  and  once  more  sauntered  up  the  village 
street.  In  a  minute  or  two  I  was  again  at  the 
Eeverend  J oshua's  door,  and  without  stopping  to 
think  about  the  proprieties  or  the  responsibilities,  I 
knocked,  and  was  admitted  by  Joshua  himself. 

I  told  him  my  name  at  once,  and  that  I  had 
heard  of  his  loss,  and  asked  him  whether  it  would 
be  inconvenient  to  him  to  talk  with  me.  He 
replied,  "  Oh,  no  !  oh,  no  !  "  With  something  of 
his  old  tone  and  manner,  he  invited  me  to  enter, 
but  I  saw  that  he  did  not  recognize  me.  He  was 
much  broken,  and  was  evidently  incapable  for  the 
present  of  giving  attention  to  more  than  one 
subject — that  of  his  daughter.  As  this,  however, 
happened  to  be  the  subject  on  which  I  wished  him 
to  speak,  there  was  no  drawback.  "We  sat  down 
in  the  little  study  which  was  so  familiar  to  me  in 
the  old  davs,  and  which  still  presented  sub- 
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stantially  the  same  appearance.  But  the  tops  of 
the  books  were  dusty,  as  if  they  had  been  long 
unread  ;  and  there  was  no  writing-paper  or  manu- 
script on  the  table.  Besides  the  pictures  that  I 
remembered  (chiefly  prints  of  Biblical  subjects) 
there  was  a  large  photograph  of  Elsie,  taken,  I 
suppose,  at  about  the  time  of  her  marriage.  It 
was  a  better  likeness  than  most  photographs  are  ; 
the  nose  was  unhackneyed ;  she  had  probably 
moved  from  the  position  in  which  the  photographer 
had  placed  her  just  before  the  lens  was  uncovered; 
there  was  something  very  characteristic  in  the 
bright,  alert  attitude.  Mr.  Willard  did  not  look 
towards  the  photograph ;  indeed,  his  gaze  was  not 
fixed  upon  anything  mortal,  but  had  an  abstract 
quality,  as  if  earnestly  studying  some  scene  visible 
only  to  himself.  It  was  pathetic  to  see  him.  His 
eyes,  once  so  round  and  bright,  were  now  weak 
and  dim,  and  blinked  constantly  in  the  lamplight. 
His  forehead  was  wrinkled  upward  with  a  plaintive, 
forlorn  expression ;  he  sat  fumbling  his  fingers 
together  in  a  numb,  aimless  fashion,  and 
occasionally  raised  one  hand  and  passed  it  tremu- 
lously down  the  side  of  his  face.  When  I 
addressed  him,  he  would  begin  to  smile,  by  mere 
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force  of  his  innate  amiable  habit ;  only  now  the 
smile  was  not  intelligent,  but  mechanical ;  and 
when  he  was  fully  aroused  to  what  I  was  saying 
it  would  vanish.  Often,  too,  he  would  mutter  to 
himself,  apparently  repeating  fragments  of  con- 
versation, the  recollection  of  which  happened  to  be 
drifting  through  his  mind.  By-and-by,  however, 
his  extreme  preoccupation  began  to  abate  ;  his  eyes 
met  mine  with  a  more  comprehending  glance,  and 
he  seemed  ever  and  anon  to  recall  my  identity. 
"  It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  think  of  coming,"  he 
said  at  length.  "  You  knew  Elsie  ?  Yes,  yes,  you 
knew  her.  But  she  is  gone  away  from  us  now — 
gone,  gone  away.  It  seems  strange  that  I  should 
be  here,  and  she  be  gone.  But  I  would  not  have 
kept  her — no,  no ;  she  could  find  no  happiness." 

"  She  lived  with  you  here  ever  since  her 
husband's  death  ? 

"  Yes ;  oh,  yes,  Elsie  lived  here.  Where  else 
should  she  go  ?  They  were  unkind  to  her ;  they 
were  unjust — they  wronged  her.  And  she  had  so 
much  to  trouble  her  without  that.  They  might 
have  believed  her  ;  how  could  they  have  the  heart 
to  doubt  her  ?  I  don't  really  see  how  any  one 
could  have  doubted  my  Elsie*    But  they  did — oh. 
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yes  ;  they  did.  And  it  made  her  so  unhappy  that, 
at  last,  she  died." 

"  I  can't  imagine  anyone  thinking  ill  of  Elsie. 
What  was  there  against  her?" 

"Oh,  the  same  thing,  you  know — the  same  thing 
all  these  years  and  years.  One  would  think  that 
to  have  lost  the  child  was  enough ;  but  they  were 
like  the  Jews  who  shouted  for  Christ's  blood — they 
must  have  a  victim.  Think  of  my  poor  little  girl 
being  made  a  victim ;  and  she  was  as  innocent  as 
Christ  was.  But  perhaps  you  judge  as  the  world 
did — perhaps  you,  too,  judge  by  appearances  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  are  speaking  of,  Mr. 
Willard.  I  have  heard  nothing  of  Elsie  since  I 
was  your  pupil  here  twenty  years  ago,  and  she  was 
a  child  of  fourteen.  But,  if  she  has  been  suspected 
of  any  crime,  I  am  perfectly  convinced  beforehand 
that  she  is  innocent  of  it.'* 

"  Oh,  yes,  she  is  innocent ;  but  the  innocent  are 
crushed,  and  the  guilty — what  is  done  to  the 
guilty  ?  Could  the  guilty  be  more  unhappy  than 
she  was  ?  " 

By  degrees  I  drew  from  her  father  the  strange 
story  of  Elsie's  life.  Indeed,  as  soon  as  he  fairly 
comprehended  that  it  was  all  news  to  me,  he 
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needed  no  urging  ;  he  overflowed  with  the  narra- 
tive, and  could  hardly  have  been  more  minute  and 
circumstantial.  For  many  years  past,  no  doubt, 
he  had  lived  it  over  and  over  in  his  mind  and 
heart,  till  all  his  own  life,  both  mental  and  actual, 
was  tinged  with  it.  He  had  entered  so  sympa- 
thetically into  her  tragedy  that  it  had  become  his 
own,  and  he  and  she  were  one  with  regard  to  it. 
Nay,  it  might  well  be  that  his  loving  sorrow  for 
her  was  more  poignant  and  inveterate  than  hers 
for  herself  ;  for  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  Elsie 
died,  at  last,  rather  from  sheer  weariness  and  dis- 
couragement at  the  emptiness  and  aimlessness  of 
her  existence,  than  directly  from  the  event  that 
first  made  shipwreck  of  her  happiness.  She  was 
sensitive,  of  course,  to  suspicion  and  unkindness ; 
but  her  nature  was  perhaps  hardly  profound  enough 
to  vibrate,  during  any  considerable  period,  to  the 
blows  of  even  so  cruel  a  fate  as  that  under  which 
she  suff'ered.  But  the  reader  will  follow  me  more 
intelligently  when  he  has  heard  what  that  fate 
was.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  reproduce  the  words 
or  describe  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Willard  told 
his  story ;  both  the  space  and  the  skill  are  lack- 
ing.   And  then,  as  I  knew,  the  cofiin  lay  in  the 
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adjoining  room,  with  its  silent  occupant ;  and  yet 
so  vividly  did  the  surroundings  bring  back  the 
past,  it  seemed  as  if,  at  any  moment,  Elsie  might 
open  the  door,  and  come  laughing  in  upon  us.  .  . 
.  .  But  no ;  death  is  sincere,  and  never  goes  back 
of  his  word. 

Mr.  Willard  confirmed  my  impression  that 
Elsie  had  at  first  been  engaged  to  Sam  Moore. 
But  although  he  was,  from  the  worldly  point  of 
view,  the  better  match  of  the  two,  or  perhaps 
(considering  her  wilful  independence)  partly  for 
that  very  reason,  she  finally  forsook  him  and 
turned  to  Tom  Fielding.  I  fancy,  moreover,  that 
Elsie  may  have  repented  of  Sam  the  more  readily, 
because  she  found  it  impossible  to  control  him. 
That  he  loved  her  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt, 
and  the  love  of  such  a  man  partakes  of  the 
thoroughness  and  stubbornness  of  his  character, 
though  it  may  appear  deficient  in  tenderness  and 
grace.  But  he  was  too  proud  and  too  narrow  to 
adopt  the  chivalrous  attitude  ;  there  was  an  element 
of  crude  savagery  in  his  nature  which  prompted 
him  to  feel  and  assert  his  mastership.  Now,  Elsie 
was  as  little  likely  as  flame  to  submit  to  undisguised 
oppression,  and  whoever  attempted  it  must  be 
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prepared  to  scorch  his  fingers.  At  first,  however, 
Sam  and  she  had  got  on  together  pretty  well ;  for 
Sam  was  full  of  cleverness  and  a  sort  of  quaint 
humour,  and  could  be  very  good  company  when 
matters  were  going  his  way ;  and  Elsie,  on  her 
side,  enjoyed  his  vigorous  and  racy  contact  as  long 
as  it  was  a  novelty  to  her.  Nor  were  their  first 
quarrels  altogether  deplorable  ;  they  were  lovers' 
quarrels,  made  to  be  made  up.  The  first  serious 
difficulty  turned  upon  the  question  of  personal 
liberty.  Elsie  thought—or  said  she  thought — 
that  she  still  had  a  right  to  flirt ;  meaning,  by 
that  term,  flirting  in  the  New  England  sense, 
which  is  merely  accepting  civilities,  more  or  less 
tinged  with  gallantry,  from  other  persons  besides 
one's  future  husband ;  and  the  fun  of  which  lies 
in  drawing  the  line  between  allowable  and  un- 
allowable gallantry  as  fine  as  possible.  Flirting 
is  pleasant  at  all  times,  but  especially  so  when  one 
is  engaged ;  not  only  because  the  discrimination 
as  to  the  dividing  line  becomes  more  subtle  and 
exciting,  but  because  the  lady,  by  a  sort  of  paradox, 
can  occasionally  allow  herself  to  be  more  fasci- 
nating than  she  would  otherwise  venture  to  be,  on 
the  following  plea — that  being  engaged,  miscon- 
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struction  of  her  intentions  is,  of  course,  impossible. 
But  though  this  argument  may  serve  with  the 
other  men,  it  is  not  so  apt  to  commend  itself  to  the 
one  man  in  particular ;  at  all  events,  it  was  flatly 
disallowed  by  Sam.  "  You  belong  to  me,"  he  said, 
"  as  much  now  as  ever  you  will ;  and  I  won't 
stand  other  fellows  fooling  round  my  property." 

"  The  property,  in  this  case,  Mr.  Moore,  happens 
to  be  not  your  pocket-book  or  your  potato-patch, 
but  a  young  lady  named  Elsie  Willard,  who  can 
speak  for  herself." 

"  You  don't  speak  for  yourself  in  away  to  make 
people  respect  you." 

"  Well,  I'll  reform  so  far,  that  I'll  never  speak 
to  one  man  again — and  that's  you ! " 

"  If  I'm  only  to  be  one  of  a  dozen,  do  as  you 
like." 

"  There's  not  one  man  in  a  dozen  who  would 
dare  to  treat  me  as  you  do." 

"  No  man  would  marry  a  girl  who  treats  every- 
body else  as  if  she  were  engaged  to  them." 

You'll  find  there  are  better  men  than  you 
who'd  be  glad  to  marry  me  on  any  terms." 

"  When  you  find  such  a  man  you  r  ry  tell  him 
from  me  he's  a  fool." 
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"  If  I  were  looking  for  a  fool,  IVe  found  him 
already,"  said  Elsie,  witli  scarlet  cheeks  and  a  toss 
of  her  head ;    and  I  never  want  to  see  him  again ! " 

These  were  hard  words ;  and  though  Elsie 
might  have  forgotten  and  forgiven  them,  Sam 
was  of  a  less  easy  temper.  He  would  not  com- 
promise. If  a  reconciliation  were  to  be  effected, 
it  must  be  on  his  terms.  Perhaps  he  was  rather 
too  sure  of  his  game.  He  did  not  believe  that 
Elsie  would  actually  jilt  him.  Elsie,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  aware  in  her  secret  heart  that  Sam's 
objections  were  reasonable ;  and  the  exhibition  of 
his  jealousy,  if  made  in  a  comfortable  manner, 
would  by  no  means  have  displeased  her.  But 
Sam's  manner  was  not  comfortable ;  it  was  intoler- 
able. He  had  behaved  like  a  brute ;  he  was  not 
repentant,  and  if  this  were  his  style  before 
marriage,  what  would  it  be  afterwards  ?  After 
crying  and  fuming  over  the  matter  in  private  for 
a  week,  she  went  to  her  father,  and  told  him  that 
she  hated  Sam  Moore,  and  would  rather  die  than 
marry  him. 

"  Oh !  oh  !  Why  !  why  !  exclaimed  the  mild 
little  clergyman.  "  What  has  Sam  done  ?  Dear 
me !   I  thought  you  were  very  fond  of  each  other," 
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"  He  has  been  hateful ! "  Elsie  declarea,  with  a 
sob,  and  I  never  really  loved  him.  I  only — took 
pity  on  him  !    And  he  doesn't  deserve  it !" 

"  Well  I  declare  !  But  couldn't  you  make  it  up 
somehow  ?  You  mustn't  hate  anybody ;  and 
Sam's  a  very  good  fellow.  I'm  sure  he  loves  you 
— he  told  me  so  himself;  and  he  can  make  you 
so  comfortable." 

"  I  should  think  you,  at  least,  father,  would 
know  me  too  well  to  suppose  that  I  care  about 
being  made  comfortable ! "  exclaimed  the  young 
lady  haughtily.  "  It  isn't  much  that  I  ask — I 
only  ask  for  love,  and  nobility,  and  honour,  and — 
generosity !  I  have  been  mistaken ;  but  it  shall 
be  for  the  last  time.  I  will  never  love  any  man 
again." 

Nevertheless,  at  that  very  moment  (such  are 
the  intricacies  of  the  feminine  heart)  Elsie  was 
considering  whether  it  were  not  within  the  bounds 
of  possibility  that  she  might  exchange  a  few  words 
with  Tom  Fielding  on  the  way  home  from  the 
post-office  that  evening.  Moreover,  it  so  turned 
out  that  this  contingency  came  to  pass  ;  and  Tom, 
on  that  and  subsequent  occasions,  so  improved  his 
opportunities  that,  in  short,  they  were  married ; 
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and  the  late  Mr.  Praed,  had  he  been  alive,  might 
have  found  in  the  story  the  materials  for  a  very 
clever  and  ironical  bit  of  vers  de  societe.  But,  in 
reality,  there  was  not  much  fun  in  the  affair  after 
all.  Poor  Elsie  liked  Tom  very  well,  and  could 
turn  him  round  her  little  finger ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  she  would  have  been  in  such 
haste  to  marry  him,  save  for  the  necessity  of 
showing  all  the  world — or  at  least  that  section  of 
it  which  abode  in  Pinefield — that  she  was  not  the 
girl  to  wear  the  willow  for  Sam  Moore  or  any- 
body. I  will  not  say  that  she  regarded  Tom  as 
nothing  more  than  a  stick  to  beat  Sam  with ;  but 
she  did  apply  him  to  that  purpose  among  others  ; 
and  derived,  let  us  hope,  all  the  pleasure  and 
profit  that  could  be  expected  from  the  operation. 

As  for  Sam,  his  behaviour  was  dignified  and 
becoming.  He  did  not  affect  a  boisterous  uncon- 
cern, neither  did  he  let  himseK  be  overcome  with 
despair;  he  looked  grave  whenever  Elsie  was 
mentioned  in  his  presence,  but  never  spoke  bitterly 
of  her ;  and  it  is  said  that,  on  meeting  Tom  for 
the  first  time  after  the  new  engagement  was 
announced,  he  shook  hands  with  him.  Still,  there 
were  some  acute  persons  who  declared  their  belief 
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that  Sam  was  harder  hit  than  other  persons 
imagined.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  was  present  at 
the  wedding,  congratulated  the  bride  (who  looked 
adorably  lovely,  and  who  was  whimpering  when  he 
took  her  by  the  hand),  and  retired  with  the  respect 
of  the  assembly ;  and  the  general  opinion  was  that 
Elsie  had  made  a  goose  of  herself  in  discarding 
him.  Two  or  three  months  later  his  father  died ; 
and  Sam  sold  the  farm  and  lands  at  a  good  price, 
and  disappeared  from  Pinefield.  For  two  or 
three  years  nothing  more  was  heard  of  him,  though 
there  were  occasional  rumours  that  he  was  making 
good  progress  studying  law  at  Cambridge.  Later, 
he  settled  at  Waterbridge,  and  had  lived  there 
prosperously  ever  since.  When  Tom  Fielding 
died,  it  was  prophesied  by  some  sentimental  sooth- 
sayers that  Elsie  would  now  complete  her  destiny 
by  becoming  Mrs.  Moore ;  but  the  prediction  was 
was  not  verified.  Moore  did,  however,  call  upon 
Mr.  Willard,  expressed  friendly  sentiments  towards 
him  and  his  daughter,  and  intimated,  as  euphe- 
mistically as  he  could,  that  in  case  Mrs.  Fielding 
should  be  in  need  of  assistance  of  a  substantial 
nature  he  was  well  able  and  very  willing  to  furnish  it. 
Now,  the  fact  being  that  the  deceased  Mr.  Tom 
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Fielding  had  left  his  wife  entirely  destitute  of 
means  of  support,  and  dependent  therefore  on  her 
father — that  good  old  gentleman,  in  the  guileless- 
ness  of  his  heart,  took  upon  himself  to  say  that  he 
thought  the  offer  would  be  as  acceptable  as  he  was 
sure  it  was  kind.  But  when  Elsie  heard  of  it  she 
fiercely  stamped  her  foot,  and  passionately  affirmed 
that,  sooner  than  be  beholden  to  Sam  Moore  for  a 
cent,  she  would  work  her  fingers  to  the  bone,  or 
starve  in  the  streets.  It  is  needless  to  remark  that 
she  proceeded  to  neither  of  these  extremes,  but 
lived  with  her  father,  in  tolerable  material  comfort 
at  any  rate.  Perhaps,  if  she  had  accepted  Sam's 
money,  he  might  have  made  her  other  offers ;  and 
so  her  career  might  have  turned  out  very  differently 
But  Sam  seems  to  have  been  unfortunate  as 
regarded  his  relations  with  Elsie — not  so  much 
that  he  intended  ill,  as  that  he  did  not  attempt  to 
carry  out  his  intentions  quite  in  the  right  way. 
They  never  came  to  an  understanding.  Yet  there 
could  be  no  doubt  about  the  sincerity  of  his 
pecuniary  proposition ;  for  he  afterwards  wrote  to 
Mr.  Willard  that  he  had  placed  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  in  the  bank  to  Mrs.  Fielding's  account, 
and  that  she  was  at  liberty  to  draw  on  it  whenever 
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she  pleased — adding,  that  he  had  bequeathed  the 
said  sum  to  her  in  his  will,  and  that  she  would 
receive  it  after  his  death  in  any  case.  But  Elsie 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it;  her  pride  would 
not  suffer  her  to  accept  anything,  unless  she  were 
offered  that  and  everything  else  into  the  bargain. 
And  Sam's  pride  would  not  suffer  him  to  risk 
offering  everything  unless  something  were  accepted 
to  begin  with.  This  is  the  way  human  beings 
behave,  in  spite  of  history  and  experience.  But 
we  are  anticipating.  The  most  important  event  of 
Elsie's  life  occurred  long  before  this — indeed, 
within  two  years  of  the  time  of  her  marriage. 

Almost  from  the  first  it  had  needed  no  clairvoy- 
ance to  perceive  that  the  marriage  was  not  made  in 
heaven ;  at  least,  it  did  not  maintain  itself  upon  a 
heavenly  footing.  Elsie  had  dismissed  Sam  because 
he  did  not  leave  her  free  enough ;  Tom,  perforce, 
left  her  free  enough,  for  he  had  not  the  strength 
to  control  her ;  and  still  she  was  not  happy.  She 
made  no  scruple  of  informing  him  that  a  man  was 
not  a  man  unless  he  could  make  a  woman  fear  him 
as  well  as  love  him,  and  that  he  could  not  expect 
to  be  loved  unless  he  was  feared.  Tom  knew  how 
to  do  many  things,  but  to  make  himself  terrible  to 
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Elsie  was  a  feat  beyond  his  powers.  He  could  not 
absolutely  knock  her  down,  and  if  he  attempted  to 
scold  her  she  turned  the  tables  on  him  in  a  moment, 
for  she  possessed  in  perfection  that  faculty  of  putting 
her  opponent  in  the  wrong  (no  matter  how  bad  her 
own  case),  which  is  one  of  the  most  effective  weapons 
of  civilization.  The  upshot  of  it  was,  that  there  was 
little  tranquillity  in  the  Fielding  household;  Tom, 
naturally  one  of  the  sweetest-tempered  fellows 
living,  gradually  became  cowed  and  morose,  and 
took  to  keeping  by  himself  in  his  little  workroom, 
where  he  was  busy  trying  to  solve  the  problem  of 
some  invention  upon  which  he  had  staked  his 
fortune.  But  in  due  time  another  invention  came 
into  existence  which,  their  friends  hoped,  might  be 
the  means  of  healing  the  young  couple's  misunder- 
standings. A  baby  was  born  to  Elsie — a  little 
boy,  wholesome  and  lovely  enough,  by  all  accounts, 
to  have  come  straight  from  Paradise.  They  called 
him  Tom ;  and  the  name  was  taken  as  indicating 
that  the  original  Tom  was  to  be  forgiven  for  his 
docility  and  want  of  violence,  and  that  all  was  to 
go  well. 

But  alas  for  the  optimists!  Elsie  certainly 
seemed  to  love  the  child ;  and  there  could  be  no 
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question  about  the  father's  affection;  but  apparently 
they  could  not  agree  as  to  the  best  way  of  testify- 
ing their  parental  solicitude.  Before  the  innocent 
little  mortal  could  stand  upright,  much  less  take 
part  in  the  conversation,  animated  discussions  had 
arisen  as  to  what  educational  advantages  he  should 
enjoy,  whether  he  should  be  brought  up  as  a 
Baptist  or  a  Unitarian,  whether  his  domestic 
training  should  be  strict  or  lenient,  and  as  to 
which  one  of  a  hundred  other  alternative  courses 
were  the  most  advisable ;  until  it  seemed  likely 
that,  between  so  many  conflicting  schemes  for  his 
exaltation,  the  poor  little  Thomas  must  come 
emphatically  to  the  ground.  In  fact,  he  had 
been  theoretically  carried  through  his  entire  career, 
mental,  moral,  and  physical,  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave,  several  times,  before  he  had  had  time, 
practically,  to  discriminate  between  fresh  milk  and 
boiled,  and  but  for  his  serene  infantile  unconscious- 
ness of  all  the  plans  that  were  being  devised  for 
his  advancement,  he  would  have  been  a  sophisti- 
cated and  blase  man  of  the  world  before  he  was 
yet  out  of  babydom.  Meanwhile  the  elder  Tom's 
invention  still  hung  fire,  and  there  was  a  prospect 
that,  should  no  other  obstacle  impede  the  little 
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Fielding's  future  progress,  tie  might  come  to  a 
standstill  for  want  of  food  and  clothing.  The 
father  troubled  himself  but  little  on  that  score; 
he  had  no  idea  of  the  value  of  money  (as  the 
phrase  is),  and  seemed  to  think,  as  his  wiie  told 
him,  that  bread  and  butter  came  by  nature,  like 
reading  and  writing.  She,  on  the  other  hand, 
perceived  the  perils  of  their  financial  situation 
very  clearly,  and  ascribed  all  the  greater  weight 
to  them  on  account  of  her  husband's  indifference. 
She  demonstrated  to  him  time  and  again  that 
they  were  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  if  they  had  not 
already  tumbled  over  it;  and  when  he  replied, 
"  Oh,  no,  my  dear ;  it  isn't  so  bad  as  that !  "  or, 
"  Just  wait  a  few  months,  EUy,  and  we'll  have 
more  money  than  would  fill  this  house,"  she 
would  ask  him  scornfully  whether  they  were  to 
live  on  old  pieces  of  wire  and  glass-plates  in  the 
interim  (Tom's  invention  was  in  the  line  of 
electricity) ;  or  she  would  clasp  her  baby  in  her 
arms,  and  exclaim  that  it  was  a  sin  to  have  brought 
it  into  the  world,  and  that  it  would  be  no  crime, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  hasten  its  departure 
to  a  better  one.  "  I  walked  into  this  trap  with 
my  eyes  open,  and  I  suppose  I  deserve  the  conse- 
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qnences;  but  you,  my  poor  little  darling,  have 
come  here  all  ignorant  and  trusting  and  helpless, 
and  the  only  reparation  I  can  make  to  you  would 
be  to  kill  you ! "  "  By  Greorge,  EUy,  it  breaks 
my  heart  to  hear  you  say  such  things,  though  I 
know  you're  not  in  earnest,"  Tom  would  exclaim, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes.  And  then  Elsie  would 
answer,  "  Some  day  you  will  know  whether  I  am 
in  earnest  or  not !"  in  a  tone  of  such  tragic  import 
that  Tom  would  gaze  at  her  bewildered,  and 
wonder  whether  he  were  out  of  his  senses,  or  she. 
But  thereupon  he  would  retire  to  his  little  work- 
room, and  there,  poring  over  his  invention,  hope 
and  cheerfulness  would  revive  in  him ;  he  would 
foresee  a  bright  future  in  store  for  them  all,  and 
would  fall  to  whistling  and  humming  over  his 
work,  as  if  there  were  no  misery  in  the  world. 
And  Elsie,  coming  to  the  door  with  a  remorseful 
impulse,  perhaps,  meaning  to  ask  his  forgiveness 
and  tell  him  that  she  loved  him  in  spite  of  all — 
would  hear  these  cheerful  sounds,  and  stop  and 
ask  herself  with  a  sneer  whether  she  were  still 
fool  enough  to  believe  that  this  man  had  a 
heart ! 

So  things  went  on  with  temporary  alleviations, 
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but  not  growing  decidedly  better  or  worse,  until 
the  baby  was  eleven  months  old.  He  was  a 
hearty  and  happy  little  fellow,  could  stand  upright 
with  the  help  of  a  chair,  though  he  had  not  turned 
his  attention  to  walking  yet,  could  smile  and  point 
his  finger,  and  could  utter  a  surprising  variety  of 
vowel  sounds,  diversified  by  occasional  gutturals 
and  linguals.  He  could  also  weep  lustily  when 
the  crisis  seemed  to  demand  it,  and  could  fracture 
objects  which  much  older  persons  than  he  would 
have  hesitated  to  attack.  Almost  all  these 
accomplishments  he  had  taught  himself.  One 
day  in  the  latter  part  of  July  his  mother  set  forth 
in  quest  of  huckleberries,  taking  Tommy  with  her 
in  his  little  basket-waggon.  The  place  she  went 
to  was  a  short  distance  outside  the  town ;  a  tract 
of  elevated  pasture  land,  diversified  with  masses 
of  rock  and  clumps  of  brush,  and  bordered  upon 
by  a  broad,  wooded  region.  Arrived  at  her 
destination,  she  took  the  child  from  his  waggon 
and  seated  him  on  the  ground  beneath  the  shade 
of  a  large  hickory,  filling  his  lap  with  chips  of 
mica-covered  rock  by  way  of  playthings.  Then 
she  took  her  two-quart  tin  pail  and  began  to  pick 
the  berries.    It  was  then  about  three  o'clock  in 
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the  afternoon,  and  by  the  time  her  pail  was  nearly 
full  almost  three  hours  had  elapsed. 

For  these  details,  as  well  as  for  those  which 
follow,  there  is  only  her  own  account  to  go  upon. 
She  said  that,  during  the  first  hour  or  so,  she 
kept  in  Tommy's  immediate  neighbourhood ;  and 
though  once  in  a  while  the  bushes  or  the  rocks 
would  shut  him  out  from  her  view,  she  would  soon 
catch  sight  of  him  again,  and  always  he  was 
serenely  and  contentedly  at  play.  Once  she  went 
up  to  him  and  gave  him  a  handful  of  berries  and 
a  kiss — the  last  kiss  that  he  ever  received  from 
his  mother  in  this  world.  After  that  she  wandered 
farther  away  in  search  of  berries,  and  may  at  one 
time  have  been  distant  from  him  as  much  as  two 
himdred  yards.  At  all  events,  when  at  length 
she  returned  to  the  spot  where  she  had  left  him, 
he  was  no  longer  there.  At  first,  she  was  scarcely 
alarmed;  she  thought  that  the  child  must  have 
crawled  away,  and  that  he  certainly  could  not 
have  gone  beyond  the  reach  of  her  voice.  But  no 
answer  came  to  her  call.  And  when  she  began 
to  realize  that  her  baby  was  actually  lost,  she  was 
beside  herself  with  terror  and  anguish,  and  ran 
hither  and  thither  at  haphazard,  shrieking  out  his 
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name  and  then  stopping  to  listen,  though  the 
beating  of  her  heart  so  filled  her  ears  that  she 
could  hear  nothing  else.  Sometimes  the  fluttering 
of  a  leaf  near  the  ground  would  make  her  think 
she  had  found  him,  or  the  call  of  a  bird  would 
seem  to  be  his  voice,  and  her  soul  would  flame  up 
with  wild  joy,  only  to  sink  in  worse  despair  the 

next  moment   At  last  a  new  thought 

came  into  her  mind — a  hope  suggested  by  despair 
itself.  She  relinquished  her  search,  and  ran 
homeward  with  all  the  strength  that  was  left  in 
her. 


Chapter  IV. 


Elsie's  hope  was,  according  to  her  own  asser- 
tion, that  her  husband  might  have  come  to  the 
pasture,  and  either  in  joke,  or  for  some  reason, 
have  carried  the  child  home.  It  was  a  most 
improbable  hypothesis,  but  it  was  not  impossible. 
He  was  not  given  to  practical  joking,  least  of  all 
to  such  a  cruel  kind  of  joking  as  this;  but  then, 
she  told  herself,  he  might  not  have  known  that 
she  was  at  hand,  or  the  child  might  have  met 
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with  some  little  accident  that  made  it  desirable  he 
should  be  taken  to  the  house.  So  the  distracted 
mother  ran  across  the  fields  to  the  village,  and 
reached  home  panting  from  exhaustion,  and 
trembling  from  head  to  foot — ^her  dress  torn,  her 
hands  and  face  bleeding  from  thorns,  and  her  hair 
hanging  on  her  shoulders.  As  she  came  up  to  the 
door  it  was  opened,  and  her  husband  met  her  on 
the  threshold. 

"  Why,  Elsie,"  he  said,  "  I  didn't  know  what 
was  become  of  you.  I  was  just  going  to  look  you 
up — why,  you're  all  torn,  and — Elsie,  what s  the 
matter  ?    Has  anything  happened  ?" 

"  Oh,  Tom,  don't  tell  me  you  haven't  seen  him? 
You  brought  him  back,  didn't  you?  Answer 
me! — no — don't!  Oh,  Grod!  I  can't  bear  it! 
Is  he  here  ?  " 

"  Is  who  here  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?  Where 
have  you  been  ?  " 

"  My  baby  !  my  baby  !  Tom,  my  husband,  I 
love  you — I  do  love  you !  Don't  be  cruel  to  me 
— tell  me!  Our  baby — -where  is  he?  Haven't 
you-" 

"What,  Tommy?  Why  I  thought  he  was 
asleep  upstairs.    Did  you  take  him  with  youP" 
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The  husband  and  wife  gazed  into  each  other's 
eyes  in  silent  terror.  At  last  Tom  said  :  "  Elsie, 
what  does  this  mean?  What  have  you  done? 
What  have  you  done  with  our  child  ?"  He  spoke 
with  difficulty,  and  with  a  sternness  she  had  never 
heard  in  his  voice  before.  She  could  not  answer 
him.  Strength,  courage,  and  hope  forsook  her  all 
at  once.  She  struck  her  clenched  hands  against 
her  face,  uttered  a  broken  cry,  and  stumbled 
forwards  across  the  doorstep.  Her  husband  put 
out  his  arm  and  partly  broke  her  fall,  and  dragged 
her  into  the  house  and  shut  the  door,  for  several 
persons  had  been  attracted  to  the  place,  and  were 
trying  to  get  a  notion  of  what  was  happening. 

For  some  time  all  was  a  blank  to  Elsie,  but 
when  she  came  to  herself,  there  sat  her  husband, 
pale,  grave,  with  his  large  eyes  fixed  upon  her, 
waiting  for  her  to  speak.  There  was  something 
in  his  aspect  that  puzzled  her ;  something  unfami- 
liar and  repellent.  She  told  her  story  as  clearly 
and  promptly  as  she  could;  he  listened  closely, 
occasionally  putting  a  brief  question,  and  watching 
her  face  narrowly  all  the  while.  When  she  had 
finished  he  got  up,  and  said,  "  I'll  get  volunteers, 
and  we'll  go  out  and  look  for  him.    If  he's  any- 
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where  about  111  find  him — alive  or  dead."  He 
said  this  quietly,  even  impassively;  then  he 
suddenly  stepped  close  to  her,  and  bending  for- 
ward, added  in  a  sharp,  penetrating  tone,  "  Have 
you  told  me  all  you  know 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  she  faltered.  "  What 
more  can  I  know  ?" 

"Well,  I  thought  you  might  have  omitted 
something,"  he  replied  heavily,  turning  away. 
"You'll  come  with  us,  and  show  us  the  place 
where  you  last  saw  him.  I'll  get  a  waggon. 
Then  you  can  drive  yourself  home.  Of  course, 
the  rest  of  us  will  be  out  all  night,  unless  we  find 
— something — before. ' ' 

Elsie  rose  up,  unsteadily,  and  approached  him. 
"  Tom,  what  is  it  ?"  she  said  in  a  whisper.  "  You 
are  so  strange.  You  speak  to  me  so  coldly — and 
you  almost  act  as  if  you  didn't  care." 

"I  don't  know;  I  can't  cry  and  faint,  as  a 
woman  can ;  I  only  feel — as  if  I  were  about  half 
dead.  Oh,  I  dare  say  it's  all  right.  I'll  get  the 
waggon,  and  be  here  again  in  ten  minutes.  Get 
your  dress  in  order  and  be  ready  to  come  along." 
And  with  that  he  left  her. 

The  volunteers  were  easily  found;  indeed,  as 
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soon  as  the  news  was  made  known,  all  that 
was  needed  was  to  make  a  selection.  The  whole 
village  was  on  the  alert,  and  discussing  the 
matter.  It  was  just  before  su.nset  when  the 
party  set  out  armed  with  horns,  shotguns,  provi- 
sions, and  lanterns.  The  moon  was  in  the  second 
quarter,  and  the  night  prbmised  to  be  clear.  The 
general  opinion  was  that  the  child  would  either 
be  found  very  soon,  or  not  at  all.  It  was  impos- 
sible that  he  should  have  gone  far  himself,  since 
he  could  not  walk.  He  might  have  fallen  down 
some  place  and  stunned  himself,  or  worse ;  or  he 
might  have  crawled  under  a  bush  and  gone  to 
sleep  ;  or — somebody  might  have  carried  him  off. 
But  this,  which  might  seem  the  most  probable 
hypothesis,  was  generally  discredited.  Nobody 
would  take  a  child  of  that  age,  and  a  case  of 
kidnapping  had  not  been  known  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood for  a  hundred  years.  "  We'll  have  him 
before  bedtime,  dear  boys,  if  he's  in  this  living 
world,"  said  old  Wiper,  the  hotel-keeper;  and  he 
expressed  the  prevailing  sentiment. 

Under  Elsie's  guidance  they  were  soon  at  the 
pasture,  and  found  the  hickory  tree  and  the  baby- 
Waggon  standing  beneath  it.     On  the  grass, 
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likewise,  were  the  bits  of  mica  with  which  the 
child  had  been  playing.  The  first  passion  of 
Elsie's  emotion  had  spent  itself  before  she  came 
out  and  confronted  her  fellow-townpeople,  inso- 
much that  some  of  them  had  remarked  that  she 
looked  rather  cool  about  it ;  but  when  she  saw  the 
bits  of  mica  lying  there,  the  nerves  of  her  face 
seemed  to  contract  or  shrivel ;  her  eyes  half  closed, 
and  she  pressed  her  hands  over  her  bosom.  At 
that  moment  she  felt  that  she  had  become  old, 
and  would  never  be  young  again. 

The  searchers,  having  carefully  examined  the 
place  and  the  surroundings,  settled  the  details  of 
their  plan  of  operation,  and  departed,  each  man 
by  himself.  Tom  was  the  last  to  start ;  and  Elsie 
had  hoped  that  before  going,  he  would  come  to 
her  for  a  farewell  kiss  and  word.  For,  now  that 
her  baby  was  gone,  the  harsh  and  complaining 
demeanour  which  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
adopt  towards  her  husband,  and  which  had  been 
more  external  than  real,  had  fallen  oil  like  a 
mask,  and  she  longed  unspeakably  for  the  tender- 
ness and  countenance  of  his  affection.  But,  by 
some  fatality,  as  it  seemed,  which  she  could  not 
comprehend,  this  first  time  that  she  had  needed 
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his  love  was  also  the  first  time  that  he  had  with- 
held all  expression  of  it.  She  had  told  herself, 
however,  that  this  apparent  reticence  was  perhaps 
due  to  the  stunning  effect  of  the  shock  he  had 
received — that  it  was  involuntary  or  unconscious. 
But  now,  surely — now,  if  ever — at  this  moment 
of  parting,  he  would  say  or  do  something  to  show 
that  he  felt,  as  she  did,  that  this  great  calamity 
had  swept  away  all  their  peevish  disagreements, 
and  had  drawn  them  closer  together  than  any 
good  fortune  could  have  done. 

In  truth,  he  half  turned  and  looked  at  her,  as 
she  sat  in  the  waggon ;  and  there  was  an  expres- 
sion in  his  face  of  mingled  wistf ulness,  grief,  and 
doubt.  She  leaned  forward,  trembling  and 
piteously  smiling;  then  all  at  once  that  dull, 
repellent  light  came  into  his  eyes  again;  he 
turned  his  back  on  her,  and  tramped  away  through 
the  underbrush,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  a  few 
moments.  Elsie  was  alone.  Mechanically  she 
gathered  up  the  reins  and  drove  back,  jolting  over 
the  ruts  and  stones,  to  the  village.  When  she 
got  to  the  house,  there  was  her  father.  He 
helped  her  down  from  the  seat,  held  her  in  his 
arms  and  kissed  her  silently,  and  led  her  indoors. 
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Thank  God  for  you,  father!"  she  said,  clinging 
to  him;  "I  have  no  one  but  you  now."  He 
said  very  little,  but  she  felt  comfort  in  his 
presence ;  she  knew  he  loved  her.  They  stayed 
together  all  that  night,  waiting  for  the  news. 
Sometimes,  in  the  distance,  they  could  hear  a 
gun  fired  or  the  faint  echo  of  a  horn.  Each  time 
Elsie  started  and  trembled.  The  dawn  began 
early ;  Elsie  saw  it  slowly  whiten  the  eastern  sky, 
and  advance  through  all  its  pure  gradations  of 
loveliness  and  splendour  Then  she  bent  her 
aching  eyes  towards  the  distant  belt  of  woodland 
from  which  she  expected  the  returning  searchers 
to  emerge.  And  then  she  gave  a  scream  and 
sprang  to  her  feet;  for  there,  just  below  the 
window,  as  if  he  had  risen  up  out  of  the  earth, 
stood  her  husband,  haggard  and  dishevelled — and 
alone. 

Her  father  hastened  downstairs,  and  the  two 
men  spoke  together  for  a  few  moments  in  low 
tones,  but  what  they  said  was  indistinguishable  to 
Elsie.  When  they  entered  the  room,  Tom 
dropped  wearily  into  a  chair,  and  ask  if  he  could 
have  any  brandy.  He  gulped  down  a  few 
mouthfuls,  and  leaned  back  with  a  sigh.  Mr. 
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Willard  inquired  whether  all  the  others  had  been 
heard  from  ? 

"  There  will  be  nothing  worth  hearing,"  Tom 
replied.  "  By  the  way,  Elsie,"  he  added,  keeping 
his  eyes  averted  from  her,  "have  you  got  the 
brooch  you  wear  on  your  dress,  that  forget-me-not 
brooch,  you  know,  that  I  gave  you  before  we  were 
married  ?" 

She  put  her  hand  to  her  throat.  "  I  must 
have  dropped  it  somewhere,"  she  said;  "I have 
missed  it  since  yesterday." 

"How  far  is  Stony  Pond  from  here,  should 
you  think?"  continued  Tom,  slowly  looking 
round  at  her.  She  thought  he  must  be  a  little 
out  of  his  head,  the  question  was  so  unexpected, 
and  apparently  so  idle. 

"  About  two  or  three  miles,  I  should  say ,"  she 
faltered. 

"  Haven't  been  there  lately,  have  you  ?" 

"No,  Tom.  Won't  you  lie  down,  dear,  and 
get  some  rest  ? '' 

"  You  haven't  been  boating  there,  I  suppose  ?  " 
he  went  on  doggedly.  "  I  shall  rest  by-and-by — 
all  in  good  time.  Well,  are  you  going  to  tell  me 
what  you  did  yesterday,  or  must  I  tell  you? 
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Come,  Elsie,  it's  no  use.  They  are  going  to  drag 
the  pond  

Elsie  sat  rigid,  with  staring  eyes,  feeling  all  her 
life  running  out  of  her.  Mr.  Willard  interfered. 
"  My  dear  Tom,"  said  he — and  there  was  some- 
thing almost  like  severity  in  his  usually  gentle 
voice — your  first  duty  now  is  to  your  wife.  If 
you  bear  ill  news,  let  it  come  to  her  from  you 
tenderly.    Is  it  not  hard  enough  as  it  is  ?  " 

"  It's  harder  than  you  think,  sir,"  Tom  replied. 
"  But  since  she  won't  speak,  I  must.  Stony  Pond 
is  a  little  over  two  miles  from  the  pasture  on  the 
other  side  of  the  woods.  We  were  beating  up  the 
woods  most  of  the  night ;  but  about  half  an  hour 
before  dawn,  I  and  one  or  two  others  got  to  the 
pond.  It  ain't  very  large  ;  but  it's  deep,  and  has 
a  soft  mud  bottom.  We  saw  a  boat  out  near  the 
middle.  One  of  the  men  stripped  and  swam  out 
to  it ;  I  don't  know  what  he  expected  to  find.  He 
got  the  boat  ashore,  but  there  was  nothing  in  it — 
nothing  except  this."  And  at  this  point  Tom  held 
out  his  open  palm  towards  his  wife.  In  it  lay  the 
forget-me-not  brooch. 

She  looked  at  it,  but  without  seeming  to  com- 
prehend its  significance.     Her  mind  was  pre- 
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occupied  in  another  direction.  "  I  don't  believe 
it !  "  she  said,  as  if  speaking  to  herself.  "  Drown 
my  baby  !  no  one  would  do  that." 

"How  could  the  brooch  be  in  the  boat,  since 
Elsie  herself  says  she  only  missed  it  yesterday  ?  " 
It  was  Mr.  Willard  who  put  this  question. 

"  You  are  not  the  only  one  who  has  been 
puzzled  by  that,"  Tom  replied.  "  And  if  Elsie 
can't  explain  it,  some  of  them  will  think  she 
dropped  it  there  herself." 

"  But  I  told  you  I  was  not  near  the  pond  " — she 
began ;  but  then  she  broke  off,  rose  to  her  feet, 
and,  with  her  eyes  fixed  fearfully  upon  her 
husband,  tottered  across  to  Mr.  Willard,  and 
clutched  him  by  the  arm.  "  Father,"  she  cried, 
"  don't  you  see — I  understand  him  now — he  thinks 
I  drowned  my  baby  !  look  at  him — he  believes  it ! 
Ha,  ha,  ha !— Oh!" 

"  If  you  are  not  a  madman,  or  a  scoundrel,  Tom 
Fielding,"  exclaimed  the  little  clergyman,  waxing 
great  and  formidable  in  his  indignation,  "  tell  her 
she  is  mistaken  !  Face  me,  sir !  Dare  you  say  my 
daughter  is  a  murderess  ?  " 

"  I  shall  say  nothing  but  what  I  know,"  returned 
Tom,  "  and  you  shall  know  it,  too.    You  have  not 
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heard  what  has  been  going  on  in  this  house  for 
two  or  three  months  past.  If  she  has  said  it  once 
she  has  said  it  twenty  times,  that  it  was  a  sin  to 
bring  a  child  into  the  world,  if  there  was  no  chance 
for  him  except  to  starve  or  be  a  beggar  ;  and  that 
it  would  be  no  crime  to  put  it  out  of  the  world ; 
and  that  the  only  way  she  could  compensate  it  for 
having  become  its  mother  would  be  to  kill  it.  Aye, 
those  were  her  words,  and  she  can't  deny  them. 
And  when  I  asked  her  not  to  talk  so,  even  in  jest, 
she  said,  '  I  am  more  in  earnest  than  you  think! ' 
Well,  I  was  used  to  her  ways,  and  I  didn't  think 
so  much  of  it  then.  But  yesterday,  when  she 
came  in,  looking  so  wild  and  scared,  and  told  me 
the  baby  was  lost — why,  those  threats  she  had 
made  came  back  to  me  like  a  stab.  The  child 
couldn't  have  lost  itself,  and  who  was  to  steal 
him  ?  And  she  had  been  away  with  him  four 
hours,  and  no  one  had  seen  them  in  that  time. 
She  says  she  was  picking  berries  in  the  pasture  ; 
but  she  might  have  travelled  ten  miles,  baby  and 
all,  in  that  time.  I  tell  you  the  thought  struck 
me,  '  She  may  have  done  it !  '  and  I  couldn't  get 
rid  of  it.  It  wasn't  that  I  believed  it ;  I  couldn't 
actually  believe  it ;  but  the  thought  that  it  might 
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be  took  all  the  soul  out  of  me ;  I  didn't  feel  half 
alive  ;  and  so  I  couldn't  comfort  her,  or  kiss  her, 
or  say  good-bye,  even,  until  I  could  be  sure  that  I 
had  wronged  her.  And  I  said  to  myself,  then, 
'  I'd  sooner  have  killed  the  child  myself,  and  have 
killed  myself  afterwards,  than  know  that  its  mother 
did  it.'  Well,  then,  we  came  to  the  pond ;  and 
when  I  saw  Buttrick  swimming  for  the  boat  it 
came  over  me  that  now  we  should  find  a  clue. 
And  what  we  did  find  was  the  brooch.  How  did 
it  get  there  ?  I  saw  it  on  her  yesterday  morning. 
She  was  alone  with  Tommy  all  the  afternoon. 
This  morning  it  was  in  the  boat  at  Stony  Pond, 
and  Tommy  was  lost.  I  don't  know  what  to 
believe,  unless  I  believe  either  that  she's  guilty  or 
in  a  miracle.  But  it  isn't  what  I  think  or  believe 
that  counts ;  the  trouble  is,  the  men  who  were  with 
me  at  the  pond  think  the  same,  and  by  breakfast- 
time  everybody  in  Pinefield  will  be  talking  of  it. 
I  tell  you,  what  I  most  hope  now  is,  they'll  never 
find  that  child's  body ;  for  if  they  do,  it  will  go 
hard  with  Elsie,  whether  she's  innocent  or  not." 

"  If  you  have  finished,  sir,"  said  the  little 
clergyman,  rising  up  in  a  stately  manner,  with  his 
arm  round  Elsie's  waist,  "  my  daughter  and  I  will 
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go.  This  is  no  place  for  her.  If  it  is  your  purpose 
to  send  the  officers  of  justice  after  us,  you  will  find 
us  at  my  house.  I  will  only  add,  that  better  men 
than  you  or  I  have  been  saved  before  now,  by 
believing  in  what  you  call  a  miracle.  But  the  true 
miracle  here  is,  that  a  man  who  has  lived  with  my 
daughter  for  two  years  as  her  husband,  should 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  her  guilt.  May  the 
Lord  give  you  repentance.    Amen  !  " 

Tom  sat  in  a  sort  of  gloomy  apathy,  with  his 
head  resting  on  his  hand,  and  neither  stirred  nor 
spoke  in  reply  as  the  father  and  daughter  moved 
towards  the  door.  But  at  the  threshold  Elsie 
paused  ;  she  began  to  breathe  hurriedly,  and  her 
cheeks  to  flush.  She  disengaged  herself  from  her 
father,  ran  back  to  Tom,  and  threw  her  arms  round 
his  neck. 

"I  won't  leave  him,  father,"  she  said.  "I'll 
stay  with  him,  whether  he  believes  me  innocent  or 
not.  He  shan't  lose  his  wife  and  his  child  the 
same  day.  And  he  shall  not  believe  me  guilty  ! 
Tom,  my  dear,  poor  boy, — look  in  your  wife's  eyes, 
and  say  if  you  can  think  that  of  me!  I  have  said 
many  wicked  things,  I  know ;  but  it  was  partly 
because  I  knew  I  could  never  have  the  heart  to  do 
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them.  And  as  for  the  broocli,  dear,  I  think  I  can 
tell  how  it  may  have  come  there." 

"  You'd  make  a  new  man  of  me  if  you  can, 
Elsie." 

"Well,  you  know,  I  went  to  kiss  him  just  before 

 ''  here  her  voice  quavered  and  failed,  but  she 

struggled  on  after  a  moment — "  just  before  I  was 
going  to  another  part  of  the  pasture,  and  he  put 
his  little  arms  round  my  neck;  and  I  think  it  must 
have  been  then  that  the  brooch  came  unpinned, 
and  fell  into  his  lap.  And  then,  I  suppose,  he  used 
it  as  a  plaything,  you  know,  instead  of  the  mica. 
So,  you  see,  if  he  was  carried  away  by  any  one,  he 
would  have  taken  the  brooch  with  him;  and  in 
that  way  it  might  have  been  dropped  in  the  boat. 
And  I  don't  believe  he's  drowned,  Tom,"  she 
added,  laying  her  cheek  against  his;  "I  don't  feel 
as  if  he  had  died  in  any  way;  though,  perhaps,  he 
may  be  dead  as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  I  mean, 
that  we  may  never  see  him  again." 

Tom  sat  with  his  head  bent,  and  so  still  that  one 
might  have  thought  him  asleep.  But  suddenly 
his  unnatural  apathy  gave  way,  and  he  burst  into 
a  passion  of  weeping,  the  tears  streamed  down  his 
cheeks,  and  he  hugged  his  wife  to  his  heart,  and 
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sobbed  out  all  bis  misery  and  remorse,  and  prayers 
to  be  forgiven.  "  I  would  trust  you  against  my 
own  eyesigbt,  Elsie,"  be  said ;  "  and  now  I  know 
tbat  I  never  did  believe  it ;  for  if  I  bad,  I  sbould 
bave  been  at  tbe  bottom  of  tbat  pond  at  tbis 
moment.  And  now  let  tbem  say  wbat  tbey  dare 
about  you,  no  barm  sball  ever  come  near  you, 
darling,  wbile  I  am  alive ! " 

At  certain  crises  of  our  lives,  wben  we  are 
wrougbt  up  to  a  bigb  pitcb  of  excitement  and 
exaltation,  it  seems  as  if  we  were  stronger  tban  all 
tbe  world,  and  as  if  all  wrong  and  misfortune  must 
give  way  before  so  lofty  a  mood,  and  only  wbat  is 
good  and  noble  bave  power  tbencefortb.  But  tben 
tbe  slow  and  beavy  days  and  weeks  and  years  begin 
tbeir  inevitable  work  again,  and  beap  up  over  us 
tbeir  imperceptibly  increasing  burden  of  petty 
fatigues  and  ignominious  cares;  and  tbe  weak 
places  of  our  nature  are  sougbt  out  an4  tried,  and 
perbaps  give  way  at  last;  until  in  tbe  end  we  find 
ourselves  sinking  back  again  into  tbe  slougb  out  of 
wbicb  we  fancied  we  bad  escaped  for  ever.  And 
so  it  bappened  witb  poor  Tom  and  Elsie.  For  a 
time  tbey  struggled  against  tbe  cbilling  suspicion 
wbicb  encompassed  tbem  on  all  sides.    Tbey  told 
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their  story,  and  strove  to  bring  the  matter  to  some 
final  test.  But,  though  no  conclusive  evidence  was 
ever  found  against  Elsie;  though  Stony  Pond  was 
drained  and  its  foul  bottom  searched  in  vain; 
though  the  whole  country  round  about  was  roused 
to  find  some  traces  of  the  missing  child — all  ended 
in  a  cruel  uncertainty,  which  left  the  doubters  free 
to  doubt  still,  and  made  those  who  were  more 
charitably-minded  timorous  of  avowing  their 
opinion.  To  live  amidst  such  misgivings  is  a  trial 
to  the  strongest  soul ;  and  Tom  Fielding  was  not 
one  of  the  strongest.  His  courage  gradually 
weakened  and  gave  out ;  by  way  of  cheering  him- 
self, he  took  to  drinking,  and  in  a  few  years  he  was 
no  better  than  an  amiable  sot,  with  no  manliness 
or  ambition  left.  His  wife  clung  to  him  faithfully; 
but  she  could  not  save  him,  or  greatly  help  him, 
even ;  she  had  no  practical,  persistent  energy,  or 
knowledge  of  the  world.  Her  temper,  which  had 
never  been  imperturbable,  deteriorated  under  the 
pressure  of  mean  and  mortifying  annoyances,  and 
she  became  chronically  fretful  and  unhappy.  They 
fell  at  length  into  a  very  sordid  and  unlovely  way  of 
life;  she  lost  the  beauty  which  had  once  been  so  bril- 
liant and  fascinating,  and  which,  under  happier 
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conditions,  might  have  remained  with  her  till  old 
age ;  and  as  for  Tom,  he  looked  like  the  lazy  and 
worthless  drunkard  that  he  was.  When  he  died 
his  best  friend  could  not  have  felt  other  than 
relieved.  Since  that  time  Elsie  had  lived  in  her 
f ather  s  house.  A  new  generation  of  young  people 
had  sprung  up  in  Pinefield,  who  had  no  personal 
knowledge  of  the  gloomy  story  of  Elsie's  youth ; 
and  she  kept  wholly  away  from  society,  nor  was 
her  face  often  seen  on  the  village  streets.  But 
more  than  once,  as  she  passed  a  group  of  children 
on  their  way  to  school,  or  trooping  homeward,  she 
would  see  them  look  askance  at  her,  and  hear  them 
\^  hispering  among  themselves,  "  Who  is  that 
woman?"  or,  ''Don't  you  know?  She's  the 
wicked  woman  that  kiUed  her  baby  ! " 

When  the  Reverend  Joshua  Willard  had  finished 
telling  me  his  tale  it  was  after  midnight.  I  opened 
the  window  and  breathed  the  pure  night  air,  coming 
cool  and  fresh  from  across  the  high  pasture  land. 
The  stars  sparkled  peacefully  in  the  silent  abyss ; 
and  I  was  glad  to  think  that  Elsie  had  gone  beyond 
all  earthly  troubles.  Tet  it  made  me  indignant  to 
remember  that  she  had  died  under  the  blight  of 
that  unrighteous  suspicion.    Oh  for  some  cham- 
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pion — some  angel  from  heaven,  if  need  be — to  come 
and  vindicate  her  memory  before  the  world,  even 
now  when  she  had  left  it ! 

I  withdrew  from  the  window,  and  saw  in  old 
Joshua's  face  a  certain  expression  which  I  com- 
prehended without  need  of  words.  I  followed 
him  into  the  little  entry.  He  opened  another 
door,  and  we  entered  the  chamber  in  which  Elsie's 
body  lay. 

The  coffin  rested  upon  a  table  in  the  centre  of 
the  room.  Some  flowers  were  laid  upon  it.  At 
the  top  a  part  of  the  lid  was  turned  back,  showinr;' 
the  dead  woman's  face.  It  was  with  some  hesita- 
tion that  I  brought  myself  to  look  at  it.  I  feared 
to  find  the  alteration  too  melancholy.  But  I 
was  pleasantly  disappointed.  The  colourless 
countenance,  though  thin  almost  to  transparency, 
had  lost  whatever  lines  of  pain  and  sorrow  time 
may  have  drawn  upon  it.  Her  dark  luxuriant 
hair,  with  a  few  white  threads  in  it,  framed  her 
delicate  cheeks  and  forehead  ;  her  long,  thick  eye- 
lashes lay  heavily,  as  in  sleep.  Something  like  a 
smile — the  dream  of  one — touched  her  pale  lips. 
She  seemed  to  be  at  rest. 

Mr.  Willard  had  been  standing  beside  me  ^^'ith 
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the  lamp ;  as  he  moved  away  I  looked  up  and  saw 
on  the  other  side  of  the  coffin  a  tall,  slightly 
bowed  figure,  with  snow-white  hair  and  beard. 
Tlie  shadow  on  that  side  of  the  room  made  him 
but  indistinctly  visible  ;  the  outlines  of  his  form 
seemed  blurred,  and  the  shadow  itself  entered,  as 
it  were,  into  his  substance.  He  advanced  with  a 
perfectly  noiseless  step  until  he  bent  over  the 
coffin;  for  several  moments — while  one  might 
count  fifty,  perhaps — he  gazed  earnestly  and  with 
a  most  benign  expression  at  the  face  upturned  to 
him ;  then  he  raised  his  hand,  which  contained  a 
bunch  of  white  roses,  and  laid  them  on  her  bosom. 
Then  he  looked  up,  and  for  the  first  time  his  eyes 
met  mine.  There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  his 
identity ;  he  was  my  mysterious  friend  from 
India.  He  made  a  gesture  of  his  head  toward 
Mr.  Willard :  I  turned  and  saw  the  clergyman  in  tlie 
doorway,  where  he  was  arranging  some  hangings 
that  had  becomed  disturbed.  In  a  moment  I 
looked  round  again ;  but  the  venerable  figure  was 
no  longer  there. 

^'  Mr.  Willard,"  I  said,  "  come  here  a  moment." 

He  came  immediately,  lamp  in  hand. 

''Where  did  those  flowers   come  from?"  I 
21 
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asked,  pointing  to  the  bunch  of  roses  on  Elsie'a 
bosom. 

Oh  !  oh  !  how  beautiful !  Why,  I  didn't  see 
them  before.  Dear  me,  they  are  the  loveliest  of 
them  all.  Ah  !  I  see — they  are  yours  ?" 
"  No,  they  are  not  mine,"  I  replied. 
They  are  no  purer  than  she  is,"  remarked  the 
old  man.  "  How  happy  the  dear  child  looks ! 
Shall  we  go  now  ?" 

At  the  door  I  turned  to  cast  one  more  glance 
round  the  room.    It  was  empty. 

Chapter  V, 

The  funeral  was  held  at  the  little  church  in 
which  the  Reverend  Joshua  had  for  so  many 
years  officiated;  but  the  service  was  conducted 
not  by  him,  but  by  the  present  incumbent,  a  very 
worthy  and  commonplace  gentleman,  who  either- 
did  not  appreciate  the  situation,  or  felt  that  it  was 
bej'ond  his  scope  ;  at  any  rate,  I  remember  nothing 
of  his  address,  except  his  observing  that  "  our- 
sister  "  had  led,  "  so  far  as  was  known,"  an  honest 
and  upright  life,  and  that  we  were  to  believe  that 
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the  Lord,  in  His  infinite  mercy,  would  order  all 
things  for  the  best,  and  so  on.  He  made  no 
allusion  more  direct  than  this  to  the  tragedy  of 
Elsie's  life;  and  I  think  that  the  congregation 
(which  was  quite  numerous,  nearly  filling  the 
church)  were  upon  the  whole  content  that  their 
parson,  being  the  good  limited  creature  that  he 
was,  should  not  have  attempted  any  loftier  flight. 
But,  for  my  part,  I  wished  again  for  that 
miraculous  champion,  who  should  arise  and  see 
justice  done,  and  the  innocent  and  helpless  cleared 
of  unmerited  reproach. 

I  occupied  Mr.  Willard's  pew,  which  was 
among  those  nearest  to  the  pulpit,  and  therefore 
to  tlie  coffin,  which  lay  at  the  pulpit  steps.  Just 
after  the  service  commenced  Moore  entered  the 
church,  and,  coming  down  the  aisle,  seated  him- 
self beside  me.  He  sat  with  folded  arms  during 
the  minister's  address,  and  with  an  expression  of 
face  as  if  he  had  locked  it  up  for  the  occasion. 
The  address,  like  all  tedious  things,  seemed  to 
last  longer  than  it  did ;  and  when  it  came  to  an 
end  there  was  a  general  rustle  and  movement 
throughout  the  church,  and  for  a  moment  every- 
body hesitated,  waiting  to  see  whether  or  not  any 
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further  formalities  were  to  be  observed.  I  turned 
to  Moore,  intending  to  say  something  to  him ; 
but,  before  I  could  do  so,  my  attention  was 
caught  by  a  tall  figure  passing  along  the  aisle — 
a  figure  which  was  just  then  abreast  of  our  pew. 
He  moved  on,  with  a  leisurely  but  dignified  gait, 
until  he  reached  the  place  where  the  cofiin  stood ; 
then  he  faced  quietly  round,  and  confronted  the 
assembly.  I  need  not  say  that  he  was  my 
venerable  sage  of  the  day  before ;  and  I  regarded 
him  with  more  interest  on  account  of  the  halluci- 
nation (for  as  such,  upon  reflection,  I  considered 
it)  of  last  night.  He  certainly  appeared  far 
from  wraith-like,  as  he  stood  there,  one  hand 
holding  his  old  wide-brimmed  hat,  while  the 
other  rested  on  the  cofiin's  lid.  He  was  a  very 
human  and  very  real  object ;  and  his  countenance 
had  all  the  kindness  and  winning  gravity  of 
yesterday,  but  kindled  with  a  certain  light  of 
power  and  authority  which  was  new  to  me, 
but  which  fitted  the  place  and  the  occasion. 
Indeed,  his  whole  bearing  showed  that  this  was 
far  from  being  the  first  occasion  of  his  facing 
crowds  and  speaking  to  them,  and,  if  need  be,  con- 
trolling them.    He  possessed  the  mysterious  and 
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irresistible  gift  of  leadership — a  man  to  make  men 
feel  that  he  could  show  them  the  way  to  their  own 
best  aims  better  than  they  could  find  it  themselves. 
His  appearance  at  this  juncture  caused  not  so  much 
sm'prise  as  a  sensation.  Probably  half  the  con- 
gregation supposed  that  the  other  half  knew  who 
he  was,  and  wherefore  he  was  come.  As  for  the 
minister  in  the  pulpit,  he  may  have  taken  him  to 
be  some  venerable  brother-divine,  who  had  ofiiciated 
at  the  dead  woman's  christening ;  and  what  Mr. 
Willard  thought,  I  know  not;  but  he  leaned 
forward  over  the  railing  of  the  pew  with  a  singular 
brightness  of  expectation  in  his  face,  as  if  he 
deemed  that  he  and  his  were  now  about  to  be 
compensated  for  a  lifetime  s  unjust  disgrace.  For 
my  own  part,  I  remembered  my  vague  wish  for  a 
champion,  and  awaited  what  should  happen  with 
very  genuine  interest. 

As  the  old  man  returned  the  gaze  of  the  people 
all  their  stir  and  restlessness  ceased,  and  the  church 
became  completely  still.  His  voice  entered  this 
stillness  so  quietly  and  melodiously  that  its  first 
tones  seemed  to  have  reached  the  mind  before  they 
had  been  recognized  by  the  external  ear.  There 
was  uo   effort  nor  noise,  but  a  clear,  full,  soft 
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distinctness  that  won  the  heart  while  it  aroused 
the  attention.  The  words  that  he  spoke  formed 
themselves  as  pictures  to  the  understanding ;  yet, 
in  themselves,  they  were  severely  simple,  and  as 
spontaneous  as  the  voices  of  the  woods  and  streams, 

"  It  has  been  said,"  he  began,  *'that  a  murderer 
will  sometimes  return  to  look  at  the  corpse  of  his 
victim,  though,  by  so  doing,  he  risks  discovery  and 
arrest.  It  may  be  remorse  that  brings  him,  or 
curiosity,  or  hate  that  follows  even  beyond  the 
grave.  He  may  come,  wishing  that  he  could  undo 
his  deed,  or  he  may  wish  it  were  to  do  again.  13e 
that  as  it  will,  it  is  not  the  victim,  but  the  murderer, 
who  should  have  our  pity  then  ! 

"  Is  there  any  one  in  this  church  who  is  guilty 
of  the  death  of  a  fellow-creature  ? — I  do  not  say, 
whose  hands  are  stained  with  blood,  but  who  has 
taken  from  another  that  which  gives  life  its  sweet- 
ness and  honour;  who  has  made  another  the  butt  of 
public  suspicion  and  contumely ;  who  has  cut  her 
off  from  human  sympathy  and  fellowship,  and 
condemned  her  to  that  most  blighting  solitude  that 
is  peopled  with  the  faces  of  those  who  were  once 
her  companions  and  her  friends  Is  the  man  who 
has  done  this  less  a  murderer  than  he  who  strikes  in 
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liot  blood,  once  and  for  all  ?  But  so  much  the 
more,  if  lie  be  among  you  to-day,  does  he  claim 
your  charity  and  compassion :  for  she,  his  victim, 
is  but  dead,  and  all  her  pain  is  over;  while  he  lives, 
and  thinks,  and  remembers  still,  though  he  bears 
in  his  heart  the  corpse  of  his  own  manhood, 
which  has  lain  festering  there  this  many  a  day. 

"  But  is  there  any  one  here  who  would  draw  back 
from  such  a  man,  and  make  him,  too,  an  outcast  ? 
Not  so,  my  friends ;  for  if  this  dead  woman  was 
murdered,  you  are  the  accomplices  of  her 
murderer;  he  is  not  only  your  brother-mortal,  but 
you  are  his  fellow-criminals ;  he  aimed  the  blow, 
but  you  gave  his  arm  force  to  strike ;  if  he  con- 
demned her  to  starve  in  solitude,  you  made  the 
solitude  that  starved  her;  and  if  suspicion  and 
contumely  broke  her  heart,  it  was  by  you  that  she 
was  despised  and  suspected.  Forsake  him  not, 
therefore,  but  make  his  cause  yours,  for  verily  you 
stand  or  fall  together.  Nay,  his  cause  may  have 
more  hope  than  yours;  for  he,  perhaps,  was  sorely 
tempted  and  provoked ;  while  you  aided  him  only 
that  you  might  feed  the  evil  seK-righteousness  of 
your  hearts,  which  delights  to  say  to  your  brother 
t)r  your  sister,  '  Get  thee  behind  me,  for  I  am 
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holier  than  thou ! '  And  again,  he  perhaps  repents ; 
while  YOU  glorify  yourselves,  and  say  in  your 
hearts,  '  We  have  done  well ! '  And  lastly,  he. 
perhaps  was  betrayed  by  circumstances  into  worse 
evil  than  he  meant;  but  you  were  the  circumstances 
that  so  betrayed  him. 

"  Yet,  woe  to  him  who  raises  his  hand  against  a 
mother,  and  strikes  at  her  through  her  child !  As 
nothing  in  our  nature  is  more  sacred  than  her  love, 
so  he  who  outrages  it  has  profaned  the  purest 
region  of  his  own  soul.  Nor  shall  it  avail  him 
that  she  whom  he  smote  had  wronged  him,  and 
that  he  but  sought  to  make  her  feel  his  pain  as 
her  own.  He  whose  suffering  has  not  taught  him 
to  assuage  the  suffering  of  others  has  suffered  only 
as  the  beasts  do,  that  have  no  souls;  and  shall 
such  an  one  lay  his  unclean  hands  upon  the  awful 
sword  of  justice  ?  Justice  has  no  part  in  him,  for 
justice  is  without  fear,  and  he  has  so  feared  the 
imputation  of  his  own  crime,  that  sooner  than 
accept  it,  he  has  stood  by  and  watched  this  woman 
languish  and  die  for  a  crime  of  which  she  was 
innocent — nay,  which  never  was  committed !  And 
now  he  would  see  her  put  into  a  dishonoured  grave 
— this  guiltless  woman  whom  he  professed  to  love 
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— for  lack  of  the  few  honest  words  that  v/ould 
purify  her  memory.  Does  he  think,  because  she 
has  gone  whither  earthly  praise  or  blame  can  no 
more  reach  her,  that  he  is  absolved  from  the  debt 
he  owes  her?  Let  him  take  heed  lest  the  day 
come  when  he  shall  read  his  condemnation  in  the 
eyes  of  that  same  infant,  now  a  man,  whom  he  has 
robbed  of  his  mother,  and  who  will  require  from 

him  the  uttermost  farthing  " 

But  at  this  point  the  speaker  was  interrupted. 
He  had  been  followed  from  point  to  point  of  his, 
extraordinary  harangue  with  breathless  attention 
and  a  surprise  that  had  no  time  to  declare  itself 
save  now  and  then  by  an  involuntary  murmur  or 
unconscious  movement.  I  doubt  whether  many  of 
the  hearers  perceived  the  goal  towards  which  each 
successive  sentence  of  the  speaker  was  leading 
them;  but  I,  sitting  as  I  did  beside  Moore,  was 
previously  made  aware  that  he  was  deeply  wrought 
upon.  His  arms,  at  first  folded  tightly  across  his 
breast,  gradually  relaxed,  until  they  dropped  at 
his  sides ;  and  his  face,  which  had  in  the  beginning 
resolutely  confronted  the  venerable  stranger, 
flinched  once  or  twice,  and  at  length  bowed  down, 
and  was  hidden.    Then  I  turned  away,  unwilling 
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to  witness  the  struggle  which  is  the  sorest  of  all  to 
which  human  nature  is  liable.  But  all  at  once, 
taking  his  breath  between  his  teeth  with  a  sort  of 
groan,  Moore  got  to  his  feet,  and  stalked  down  the 
aisle  to  the  pulpit  steps.  There  he  turned  round 
upon  us  all — a  ghastly  figure. 

"  You  see  me,  all  of  you,  and  that  tells  you  wliy 
I  am  here,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  whose  harsh 
abruptness  could  not  conceal  the  wail  of  anguish 
beneath.  "  That  old  man,  whoever  he  is,  and 
however  he  knew  it,  has  told  the  truth.  I  took 
the  child.  It  was  an  impulse,  not  premeditated. 
I  had  come,  meaning  to  speak  to  her ;  but  no 
matter !  I  had  not  thought,  either,  that  she  would 
be  suspected ;  and  then  I  meant  to  give  it  back  ; 
but,  somehow,  I  never  did.  When  Fielding  died 
I  tried  to  gain  her  good-will,  and  if  she  vvould 
have  married  me  I  meant  to  bring  her  and  the 
child  together  so  ;  but  all  that  fell  through.  All 
I  could  do  was  to  give  the  boy  the  best  bringing- 
up  that  was  to  be  had ;  and  that  I  did ;  and  all 
my  money  is  his ;  but  I  shall  never  look  him  in 
the  face  again  ;  for  I  wanted  her  to  care  for  me 
because  he  was  her  son,  and  she  would  not ;  .  .  . 
but  she  did  at  first,  though — didn't  you,  Elsie  ? 
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Oil,  my  God!  I  have  killed  her,  and  I  loved 
her!" 

A  month  or  two  after  these  events  I  happened 
to  be  in  Washington,  and  the  friend  at  whose 
house  I  was  staying  said,  during  dinner,  that  we 
w^ere  to  meet  that  evening  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able Englishmen  living.    "  I  mean  Lord  M  

he  added. 

I  replied  that  I  had  of  course  heard  of  him,  but 
that,  beyond  the  fact  of  his  distinction,  I  knew  very 
little  about  him. 

"  I  imagine  nobody  knows  much  about  him," 
mj^  friend  answered,  *'but  a  little  about  such  a 
man  goes  a  long  way.  He  is  the  most  influential 
man  in  India,  for  one  thing  ;  it  is  said  that,  but 
for  him,  there  would  have  been  another  mutiny 
last  year.  He  is  on  the  inside  track  of  the  natives, 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  Yet  he  will  never  accept 
any  sort  of  official  authority ;  his  power,  enormous 
as  it  is,  seems  to  be  entirely  moral  and  j)ersonal^ 
He's  one  of  the  largest  landowners  in  England,  as 
I  suppose  you  know,  and  he  must  be  frightfully 
rich  ;  but  he's  as  simple  in  his  ways  and  talk  as 
one  of  our  own  presidential  candidates.  You  can 
see  he's  got  it  in  him,  though,  the  moment  you 
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clap  eyes  on  him.  There  are  no  end  of  stories 
about  him,  most  of  them  apocryphal,  I  guess. 
Hindoo  enchantments  and  that  sort  of  thing — 
adepts,  Kosicrucians — I  don't  know  !  He's  worth 
looking  at,  anyhow,  though  he  may  not  talk  to 
you  much." 

"  Is  he  a  married  man  ?  "  I  enquired. 
No.  But,  by  the  way,  a  young  fellow  has 
lately  turned  up  in  his  suite  who  is  called  his 
private  secretary,  but  some  folks  say  he  is  an 
adopted  son.  It  seems  rather  odd ;  and  if  his 
lordship  were  any  other  man  than  he  is,  there 
might  be  some  gossip  about  it.  The  impression  is 
that  it's  the  son  of  some  friend  of  his  who  has 
pegged  out,  or  something  of  that  sort." 

"  What  is  the  young  gentleman's  name  ?  " 
Some  ordinary  name — I  don't  know.     He's  a 
good-looking  chap,  and  has  nice  quiet  manners. 
However,  we  needn't  bother  about  him.    Are  you 
ready  ?  " 

We  reached  the  house  at  which  the  reception 
was  held  in  tolerable  time,  but  the  rooms  were 
■already  much  crowded.  I  drifted  aimlessly  about 
for  a  while,  seeing  ever  and  anon  somebody  that  I 
knew,  but  not  attempting  to  reach  them.  At 
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lengtli  I  came  upon  a  senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, with  whom  I  was  acquainted,  talking  to  a 
tall  gentleman,  whose  back  was  turned  towards  me. 
Near  them  stood  a  grave  young  fellow,  scarcely 
twenty  years  of  age,  with  dark  curly  hair  and 
handsome  blue  eyes.  He  reminded  me  of  some 
one — I  could  not  at  the  moment  think  of  whom. 

The  senator  caught  sight  of  me.    "  Oh"  he  said, 

^'  glad  to  see  you.    Lord  M  ,  I  want  to  make 

this  gentleman  known  to  you  ;  he's  lived  a  number 
of  years  in  England,  I  believe — maybe  you've  met 
there  before." 

Lord  M  wore  plain  evening  dress,  except  for 

a  star  that  glittered  on  his  left  breast.  His  air 
was  lofty  and  commanding,  in  spite  of  a  slight 
stoop  in  the  shoulders,  and  the  dark  glow  of  his 
eyes  was  in  marked  contrast  with  his  white  hair 
and  beard.  He  took  my  hand  with  a  grasp  of 
quiet  cordiality,  and  said  : 

"  We  have  met  before,  but  it  was  not  in 
England." 

"  Your  hand  feels  like  flesh  and  blood,"  said  I, 
"  but  I  hardly  know  what  to  think."  , 

We  conversed  for  a  few  minutes  on  indifferent 
subjects.     At  length  his  lordship  said  :  "  I  heard 
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two  weeks  since  that  a  friend  of  ours,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Willard,  had  died.  By  the  way — — "  here  he 
turned  to  the  young  man  with  the  blue  eyes, 
Fielding,  let  me  introduce  you.  This  gentleman 
used  to  know  your  grandfather. 

The  young  man  came  forward,  and  then  I  knew 
who  it  was  that  he  reminded  me  of.  The  boy  was 
his  mother's  son.     "  It  all  seems  very  strange,"  I 

remarked  to  Lord  M  . 

The  really  strange  thing  is  human  natiu^e/'  he 
returned.  "  I  know  of  nothing  that  is  not  easy  to 
unriddle  in  comparison  with  that.'' 


THE  END 
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New  Library  Edition  of 
Besant  and  Rice's  Novels. 

The  whole  12  Volumes,  printed  from 
new  type  on  a  large  crown  8vo  page, 
and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  are  now 
ready,  price  Six  Shillings  each, 

1.  Ready- Money    Mortiboy.  With 

Etched  Portrait  of  James  Ricb. 

2.  My  Little  Girl. 

3.  With  Harp  and  Crown. 

4.  This  Son  of  Vulcan. 

5.  The  Golden  Butterfly.  With  Etched 

Portrait  of  Walter  Besant. 
5.  The  Monks  of  Theiema. 
7.  By  Celia's  Arbour. 
3.  The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet, 
p.  The  Seamy  Side. 
3.  The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft,  &c. 
t.  'Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay,  &c. 
!.  The  Ten  Years'  Tenant.  &c. 

;ethaTrrEdwards7l\/r)IlFelicia 

By  M.  Betham-Edwards.  Cr.  8vo 
cloth  extra,  3s.  61.  ;  post  8vo.  illust 
bds.,  2s. 


ewick   (Thomas)    and  his 

Pupils.  By  Austin  DoBSON.  With  95 
lllasts.  Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6-3. 

lackburn's  (Henry)  Art  Hand- 
books. 

Academy  Notes,  separate  years,  from 
1875  to  1887,  and  1889,  each  Is. 

Academy  Notes,  1890.  With  nu- 
merous  Illustrations.  Is.  [Preparing 

Academy  Notes,  1875-79.  Complete 
in  One  Volume,  with  about  500  Fac- 
simile  Illustrations.    Cloth  limp,  6s 

Academy  Notes,  1880-84.  Complete 
in  One  Volume,  with  about  700  Fac- 
simile  Illustrations.    Cloth  limp  6s 

Academy  Notes,  1885-89.  Complete 
in  One  Vol.  with  about  600  Illustra- 
Uons.    Cloth  hmp,  7s.  6d 


Blackburn  (Henry),  continued- 

Grosvenor  Notes,  1877.  6d. 

Grosvenor  Notes,  separate  years,  from 
1878  to  1889,  each  Is. 

Grosvenor  Notes,  1890.  With  nu- 
merous lllusts.    Is.  [Preparing, 

Grosvenor  Notes,  Vol.  I.,  1877-82 
With  upwards  of  300  Illustrations,' 
DemySvo,  cloth  limp,  68. 

Grosyenov  Notes,  Vol.  II.,  1883-87. 
With  upwards  of  300  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  6s. 

The  New  Gallery,  1888.  With  nu- 
merous Illustrations.  Is. 

The  New  Gallery,  1889.  With  numer- 
ous Illustrations.  Is. 

The  English  Picturesat  the  National 
Gallery.    114  Illustrations.  Is. 

The  Old  Masters  at  the  National 
Gallery.    128  Illustrations.    Is.  6d 

A  Complete  Illustrated  Catalogue 
to  the  National  Gallery.  With 
Notes  by  H.  Blackburn,  and  242 
lllusts.   Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s. 

The  Paris  Salon,  1890.  With  300  Fac- 
simile Sketches.    3s.  [Preparing, 


Blake  (Wilham):  Etchings  from 

his  Works.  By  W.  B.  Scott.  With 
descriptive  Text.  Folio,  half -bound 
boards,  India  Proofs,  21s. 


Blind— The  Ascent  of  Man: 

A  Poem.  ByMATHiLDE  Blind.  Crown 
8vo,  printed  on  hand-made  paper, 
cloth  extra,  53.  ^  , 


Bourne  (H.  R.  Fox),  Works  by : 

English  Merchants:  Memoirs  in  11- 
lustration  ot  the  Progress  of  British 
Commerce.  Withnumeroas  Illustra- 
tions. Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

English  Newspapers:  Chapters' in 
the  History  of  Journalism.  Two 
Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  25s. 

Bowers'(G.)  Hunting  Sketches: 

Oblong  4to,  half-bound  boards,  21s.  each 
Canters  in  Crampshire. 
Leaves  from  a  Hunting  Journal 
Coloured  in  facsimile  of  the  originals. 

Boyle  (Frederick),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each-  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each 
Camp  Notes:   Stories  of  Sport 'and 
Adventure  in  Asia,  Africa,  America. 
Savage  Life  :  Adventures  of  a  Globe- 
Trotter. 


Chronicles    of     No-Man's  Land 
Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  23, 
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Srand'sObservations  on  Popu- 
lar Antiquities,  chiefly  Illustrating 
the  Origin  ot  our  Vulgar  Custorns, 
Ceremonies,  and  Superstitions.  With 
the  Additions  ot  Sir  Henry  Ellis. 
Crown  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Bret  Harte,  Works  by  : 

Library  Edition,  Complete  in  Five 

Vols.,  cr.  8vo,  cl. extra,  6s.  each. 
Bret     Harte's    Collected  Works: 

Library  Edition.    Arranged  and 

Revised  by  the  Author. 

Vol.  I.  Complete  Poetical  and 
Dramatic  Works.  With  Steel  Por- 
trait, and  Introduction  by  Author. 

Vol.  il.  Earlier  Papers — Luck  of 
Roaring  Camp, and  other  Sketches 
— Bohemian  Papers  —  Spanish 
AND  American  Legends. 

Vol.  111.  Tales  of  the  Argonauts 
— Eastern  Sketches. 

Vol.  IV.  Gabriel  Conroy. 

Vol.  V.  Stories  —  Condensed 
Novels.  &c.  

The  Select  Works  ot  Bret  Harte,  in 
Prose  and  Poetry.  With  Introduc. 
tory  Essay  by  J.  M.  Bellew,  Portrait 
ot  the  Author,  and  50  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  7s.  6(1 

Bret  Harte's  Complete  Poetical 
Works.  Author's  Copyright  Edition. 
Printed  on  hand-made  paper  and 
bound  in  buckram.    Cr.  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

The  Queen  of  the  Pirate  Isle.  With 
28  original  Drawings  by  Kate 
Greenaway,  Reproduced  in  Colours 
by  Edmund  Evans.  Sm.  4to,  bds.,  5s. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Gabriel  Conroy. 

An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog,  &c. 

The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  and 
other  Sketches. 

Californian  Stories  (including  The 
Twins  of  Table  Mountain,  Jeff 
Briggs's  Love  Story,  &c.) 

Post  8vo,  i  lustrated  boards,  2s.  each; 

cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Flip.  I  Maruja. 

A  Phyllis  of  the  Sierras 
A  Waif  of  the  Plains.  [Shortly. 
Fcap.  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is.  each. 
Thd  Twins  of  Table  Mountain. 
Jeff  Briggs's  Love  Story. 

Brewer  (Rev.  Dr.),  Works  by  : 
The  Reader's  Handbookof  Allusions, 
References,  Plots,  and  Stories. 
Twellth  Thousand.  With  Appendix, 
riontaining  a  Complete  English 
gibLiOGRAPHY   Cr,  8vo» cloth  7s.  Gd. 


Brewer  (Rev.  Dr.),  continued — 

Authors  and  their  Works,  with  the 
Dates:  Being  the  Appendices  tc 
"The  Reader's  Handbook,"  separ 
ately  printed.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  limp,  28 
A  Dictionary  of  Miracles:  Imitative 
Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.  Crown  bvo 
cloth  extra  7s.  6d. 


Brewster(SirOavid), Works  by 

Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6cl.  each. 

More  Worlds  than  One:  The  Creed 
of  the  Philosopher  and  the  Hope  o 
the  Christian.    With  Plates. 

The  Martyrs  of  Science:  Lives  o 
Galileo,  Tycho  Brahe,  and  Kep 
ler.  With  Portraits. 

Letters  on  Natural  Magic.  A  Ne\n 
Edition,  with  numerous  Illustrations 
and  Chapters  on  the  Being  anc 
Faculties  of  Man,  and  Additiona 
Phenomena  of  Natural  Magic,  b] 
J.  A.  Smith. 


Bri  I  lat-Savarin.— Gastronomy 

as  a  Fine  Art.  By  Brillat-Savarin 
Translated  by  R.  E.  Anderson,  M.A 
Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid-paper  anc 
half-bound,  2s. 

Brydges.  Uncle  Sann  a1 
Home.  By  Harold  Brydges.  Pos 
8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  ;  cloth,  2s.  Sa. 

Buchanan's  (Robert)  Works: 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 
Ballads  of  Life,  Love,  and  Humour 

With  a  Frontispiece  by  Arthui 
Hughes. 

Selected  Poems  of  Robert  Buchanan 

With  a  Frontispiece  by  T.  Dalziel 
The  Earthquake;  or,  Six  Days  anc 

a  Sabbath. 
The  City  of  Dream  :  An  Epic  Poem 

With  Two  Illusts.  by  P.  Macnab 

Second  Edition.  

Robert  Buchanan'sComplete  Poetl 
cal  Works.  With  Steel-plate  Per 
trait.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d..  each  ; 

post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 
A  Child  of  Nature.    With  a  Fronti? 

piece. 

God  and  the  Man.  With  Illustration 

by  Fred.  Barnard. 
The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline.  Wit 

Frontispiece  by  A.  W.  Cooper. 
Love  Me  for  Ever.    With  a  Frontis 

piece  by  P.  Macnab. 
Annan  Water.     |  The  New  Abelarc 
Foxglove  Manor. 
Matt :  A  Story  of  a  Caravan. 
The  Master  of  the  Mine, 
The  Heir  of  Llnne. 
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Burton  (Captain).— The  Book 

of  the  Sword  :  Being  a  History  of  the 
Sword  and  its  Use  in  all  Countries, 
from  the  Earliest  Times.  By  Richard 
F.  Burton.  With  over  400  Illustra- 
tions.  Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  32h. 


Burton  (Robert): 

The  Anatomy  of  Mefancholy.  A 

New  Edition,  complete,  corrected 
^nd  enriched  by  Translations  of  the 
Classical  Extracts.  Demy  8yo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d. 
Melancholy  Anatomised:  Being  an 
Abridgment,  for  popular  use,  of  Bur- 
ton's Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 


Caine  (T.  Hall),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ;  post 
8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 
A  Son  of  Hagar. 

The  Deemster:  A  Romance  of  the 
Isle  of  Man. 


Cameron  (Commander). — 
The  Cruise  of  the  "Black  Prince" 
Privateer.  By  V.  Lovett  Cameron, 
R.N.,C.B.  With  Two  Illustrations  by 
P.  Macnab.  Crown  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  5s.  ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Cameron    (Mrs.   H.  Lovett), 

Novels  by: 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Juliet's  Guardian.  |  Deceivers  Ever. 


Carlyle  (Thomas) : 

On  the  Choice  of  Books.  By  Thomas 
Carlyle.  With  a  Lite  of  the  Author 
by  R.  H.  Shepherd.  New  and  Re- 
vised Edition,  post  Svo,  cloth  extra. 
Illustrated,  Is.  6d. 

The  Correspondence  of  Thomas 
Carlyleand  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
1834  to  1872.  Edited  by  Charles 
Eliot  Norton.  With  Portraits.  Two 
Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  24s. 


Chapman's  (George)  Works: 

Vol.  I.  contains  the  Plays  complete, 
including  the  doubtful  ones.  Vol.  II., 
the  Poems  and  Minor  Translations, 
with  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Alger- 
non Charles  Swinburne.  Vol.  Ill  . 
the  Translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Ody?- 
£.ey.  Three  Vols.,  crown  ^^vo,  c*oi 
ex^ra,  i8s,   or  separately,  6s.  I2ac.b. 


Chatto  &  Jackson. — A  Treatise 

on  Wood  Engraving,  Historical  and 
Practical.  By  Wm.  Andrew  Chatto 
and  John  Jackson.  With  an  Addi- 
tional Chapter  by  Henry  G.  Bohn  ; 
and  450  fine  Illustrations.  A  Reprint 
of  the  last  Revised  Edition.  Large 
4to,  half-bound,  28s. 

Chaucer :: 


Clodd.  —  Myths  and  Dreams. 

By  Edward  Clodd,  F.R.A.S.,  Author 
of  "The  Story  of  Creation,"  &c. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Cobban. — The  Cure  of  Souls: 

A  Story.  By  J.  Maclaren  Cobban. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Coleman  (John),  Works  by: 

Players   and   Playwrights   I  have 

Known.  Two  Vols,,  demy  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  24s. 
Curly:  An  Actor's  Romance.  With 

Illustrations    by  J.  C.  Dollman, 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 


Collins  (Churton). — A  Mono- 
graph on  Dean  Swift.  By  J.  Chur- 
ton Collins..  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
8s.  [Shortly, 


Collins  (C.  Allston).— The  Bar 

Sinister:  A  Story.  By  C.  Allston 
Collins.  Post  Svo,  illustrated  bds.,2s. 


Collins  (Mortimer)  Novels  by  : 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ;  post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Sweet  Anne  Page. 
Transmigration. 
KV.om  Midnight  to  Midnight. 

Fight  with   Fortune.    Post  Sve  - 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Collins  (Mortimer  8c  Frances), 

Novels  by :. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ;  post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar.. 
The  Village  Comedy. 
You  Play  Me  False. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards^  2a.  eac^ 
Sweet  an  I  Twanty, 


Chaucer  for  Children:  A  Goldeu 
Key..  By  Mrs.  H.R  .  Haweis.  Witi; 
Eight  Coloured  Pictures  and  nu- 
merous Woodcuts  by  the  Author. 
New  Ed.,  small  4to,  cloth  extra,  6a. 

Chaucer  for  Schools.  By  Mrs.  H.  R. 
Haweis.  Demy  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 6d 
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Collins  (Wllkie),   Novels  by : 

;j  Crown  8v0,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each ; 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Antonina.  Illust.  by  SirJoHNGiLBERT. 

Basil.  Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gil- 
bert and  J  Mahoney. 

Hide  and  Seek.  Illustrated  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert  and  J,  Mahoney. 

The  Dead  Secret.  Illustrated  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert, 

Queen  of  Hearts,  Illustrated  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert 

My  Miscellanies.  With  a  Steel-plate 
Portrait  of  VVilkie  Collins. 

The  Woman  In  V^hite.  With  Illus- 
trations by  Sir  John  Gilbert  and 

F.  A.  Fraser. 

The  Moonstone.   With  Illustrations 
by  G,  Du  Maurier and  F.  A.  Fraser. 
Man  and  Wife.    Illust.  by  W.  Small. 
Poor    Miss    Finch.     Illustrated  by 

G.  Du  Maurier  and  Edward 
Hughes. 

Miss  or  Mrs.?  With  Illustrations  by 

S.  L.  FiLDEsand  Henry  Woods. 
The  New  Magdalen.    Illustrated  by 

G.Du  Maurier  and  C.S.Reinhardt. 
The  Frozen   Deep.     Illustrated  by 

G.  Du  Maurier  and  J.  Mahoney. 
The  Law  and  the  Lady.  Illustrated 

by  S.  L.  Fildes  and  Sydney  Hall. 
The  Two  Destinies. 
The  Haunted  Hotel.   Illustrated  by 

Arthur  Hopkins. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel's  Daughter. 
The  Black  Robe. 

Hsart  and  Science:  A  Story  oi  the 

Present  Time. 
"  I  Say  No." 
The  Evil  Genius. 
Little  Novela^  

The  Legacy  of  Cain.  Cheap  Edition, 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Blind  Love.  With  a  Preface  by 
Walter  Besant,  and  Illustrations 
by  A.  Forestier,  Three  Vols., 
crown  8vo.  [ShorUy. 


Colman's  Humorous  Works: 

"  Broad  Grins,''  '*  My  Nightgown  and 
Slippers,"  and  other  Humorous  Works, 
Prose  and  Poetical,  of  George  Col- 
man.  With  Life  by  G.  B.  Buckstone, 
and  Frontispiece  by  Hogarth.  Crown 
8vo  cloth  extra,  gilt,  7s.  6d. 


Colquhou.n. — Every  Inch  a  Sol- 
dier :  A  Novel.  By  M.  J.  Colquhoun. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Convaiescent     Cookery:  A 

Family  Handbook.  By  Catherine 
Ryan.   Crown  8vo,  la. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 


Conway  (Moncure  D.),  Works 

by: 

Demonology  and  Devil-Lore.  Third 

Edition.    Two  Vols.,  royal  8vo,  with 

65  Illustrations,  28s. 
A  Necklace  of  Stories.  Illustrated 

by  W.  J.  Hennessy.    Square  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  6s. 
Pine  and  Palm:    A  Novel.  Cheaper 

Ed.  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2z.\_Shortly, 

Cook  (Dutton),  Novels  by: 

Leo.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s« 
Paul  Foster's  Daughter.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illus- 
trated  boards,  28.  

Copyright.  —A  Handbook  of 
English  and  Foreign  Copyright  In 
Literary  and  Dramatic  Works.  By 
Sidney  Jerrold.  PostSvo,  cl.,  2s.  6d. 

Cornwall.— Popular  Romances 

of  the  West  of  England;  or.  The 

Drolls,  Traditions,  and  Superstitions 
of  Old  Cornwall.  Collected  and  Edited 
by  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.  New  and 
Revised  Edition,  with  Additions,  and 
Two  Steel-plate  Illustrations  by 
George  Cruikshank.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

C rad d ockT-^The  Prophet  of 

the  G.'eat  Smoky  Mountains.  By 
Charles  Egbert  Craddock.  Post 
8vo  illust.  bds.,  2s. ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d, 

Cruikshank  (George): 
The  Comic  Almanack.  Complete  in 
Two  Series  :  The  First  from  1835 
to  1843  ;  the  Second  from  1844  to 
1853.  A  Gathering  of  the  Best 
Humour  of  Thackeray,  Hood,  May- 
hew,  Albert  Smith,  A'Beckett, 
Robert  Brough,  &c.  With  2,000 
Woodcuts  and  Steel  Engravings  by 
Cruikshank,  Hine,  Landells,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  two  very  thick 
volumes,  7s.  6d.  each. 
The  Life  of  George  Cruikshank.  By 
Blanghard  Jerrold,  Author  of 
"The  Life  of  Napoleon  HI.,"  &c. 
With  84  Illustrations.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition,  enlarged,  with  Ad- 
ditional Plates,  and  a  very  carefully 
compiled  Bibliography.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  

Cumming(C.  F.  Gordon),Work3 

by: 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8s.  6d.  each. 

In  the  Hebrides.  With  Autotype  Fac- 
simile and  numerous  full-page  lilusts. 

Inthe  Himalayas  and  on  the  Indian 
Plains.    With  numerous  Illusts. 


Via  Cornwall  to  Egypt.  With  a 
Photogravure  Frontispiece.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
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Cussans.— Handbook  of  Her- 
aldry; with  Instructions  for  Tracing 
Pedigrees  and  Deciphering  Ancient 
MSS.,  &c.  By  John  E.  Cussans. 
Entirely  New  and  Revised  Edition, 
illustrated  with  over  400  Woodcuts 
and  Coloured  Plates.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  Sd.  

Cyples.— Hearts  of  Gold  :  A 

Novel.  By  William  Cyples.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6(1. ;  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Daniel. —  Merrie  England  in 
the  Olden  Time.  By  George  Danieu 
With  Illustrations  by  Robt,  Cruik- 
SHANK.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6(1. 

Daudet.— The  Evangelist ;  or, 

Port  Salvation.  By  Alphonsb 
Daudet.  Translated  by  C.  Harry 
Meltzer.  With  Portrait  of  the 
Author.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6(1. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards.  2s. 

Davenant. — Hints  for  Parents 
on  the  Choice  of  a  Profession  or 
Trade  for  their  Sons.  By  Francis 
Davenant,  M.A.  Post  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth 
limp,  Is.  6d.  

Davies  (Dr.  N.  E.),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  Is,  each ;  cloth  limp, 
Is.  6d.  each. 

One  Thousand  Medical  Maxims. 

Nursery  Hints:  A  Mother's  Guide. 

Foods  for  the  Fat :  A  Treatise  on  Cor- 
pulency, a£^_a^ietary_for  its  Cure. 

Aids  to  Long  Life.    Crown  8vo,  2s. ; 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  

Davies'   (Sir  Joiin)  Complete 

Poetical  Works,  including  Psalms  I. 
to  L,  in  Verse,  and  other  hitherto  Un- 
published MSS.,  for  the  first  time 
Collected  and  Edited,  with  Memorial- 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev. 
A.  B.  Grosart,  D.D.  Two  Vols., 
crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  123. 

Daylight    Land :    The  Adven- 

tures,  Humorous  and  Otherwise,  of 
Judge  John  Doe,  Tourist;  Cephas  Pep- 
perell.  Capitalist ;  Colonel  Goffe, 
and  others,  in  their  Excursion  over 
Prairie  and  Mountain.  By  W.  H. 
Murray.  With  140  Illusts.  in  colours. 
Small  4to,  cloth  extra,  12s.  6d.  

De  iVIaistre. — A  Journey  Round 

My  Room.  By  Xavier  de  Maistre. 
Translated  by  Henry  Attwell.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  23.  6(1.  

De  Mille.— A  Castle  in  Spain: 

A  Novel.  By  James  De  Mille.  With 
a  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
^xtra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 


Derwent  (Leith),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each;  post 

8vo,  illustrated  boards,  23.  each. 
Our  Lady  of  Tears,  j  Circe's  Lovers. 


Dickens  (Charles),  Novels  by  ' 

Post  8v3,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Sketches  by  Boz.  I  Nicholas NickieLy 
Pickwick  Papers.  |  Oliver  Twist, 


The  Speeches  of  Charles  Dickens, 

1841-187Q.  With  a  New  Biblio  .-.raphy, 
revised  and  enlarged.  Edited  and 
Prefaced  by  Richard  Ukr.nf  Shep- 
herd, Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Cs.— Also 
a  Smaller  Edition,  in  the  iMayJaiv 
Library.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 
About  England  with  Dickens.  By 
Alfred  Rimmer.  With  57  Illustra- 
tions by  C.  A.  Vanderhoof.  Alfred 
Rimmer,  and  others.  Sq.  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d. 


Dictionaries; 

A  Dictionary  of  Miracles:  Imitative, 

Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.  By  the 
Rev.  E.  C.  Brewer,  LL.D.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Reader's  Handbook  of  Allt;- 
sions.  References,  Plots,  and 
Stories.  By  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Brewer, 
LL.D.  With  an  Appendix,  contain- 
ing a  Complete  English  Biblrography* 
Eleventh  Thousand.  Crown  8vo, 
1,400  pages,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Authors  and  their  Works,  with  Ihg 
Dates.  Being  the  Appendices  ta 
"The  Reader's  Handbook,"  sepa- 
rately  printed.  By  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Brewer.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Drama:  Bemf^ 
a  comprehensive  Guide  to  the  Play.^ 
Playwrights,Players,  and  Playhouse's 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Americr., 
from  the  Earliest  to  the  Present 
Times.  By  W.  Davenport  Adams, 
A  thick  volume,  crown  8vo,  hall- 
bound,  12s.  6d.         [In  preparation. 

Familiar  Short  Sayings  of  Great 
Men.  With  Historical  and  Explana- 
tory Notes.  By  Samuel  A.  Bent, 
M.A.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  an  I 
enlarged,    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,7s  6d, 

The  Slang  Dictionary:  Etymologi  al. 
Historical,  and  Anecdotal.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  6d. 

Women  of  the  Day:  A  Biographica 
Dictionary.  BypRANCES  Hays.  Cr. 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Words,  Facts,  and  Phrases:  A  Die- 
tionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out- 
of-the-Way  Matters.  By  Elieze'I 
Edwards.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra. 
7s.  'W.  ^ 
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Diderot. — The  Paradox  of  Act- 
ing. Translated,  with  Annotations, 
from  Diderot's  "  Le  Paradoxe  sur  le 
Comedian,  '  by  Walter  Herries 
Pollock.  With  a  Preface  by  Henry 
Irving.    Cr.  8vo,  in  parchment,  4s.  6d.. 

Dobson  (W.  T.),  Works  by  : 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Literary  Frivolities,  Fancies,  Follies, 
and  Frolics. 

Poetical  Ingenuities  and  Eccentri- 
cities. 

Lonovan     (Dick),  Detective 

Stories  by : 

PostSvo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each; 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
The  Man-hunter:  Stories  from  the 

Note-book  of  a  Detective. 
C  aught  at  Last! 

Drama,  A  Dictionary  of  the. 

Being  a  comprehensive  Guide  to  the 
Plays,  Playwrights,  Players,  and  Play- 
houses of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
America,  from  the  Earliest  to  the  Pre- 
sent Times.  By  W.  Davenport 
Adams.  (Uniform  with  Brewer's 
''  Reader's  Handbo©k.")  Crown  8vo, 
hall-bound,  12s.  6d.      [In  preparation. 

Dramatists,  Tiie  Old.    Cr.  8vo, 

cl.  ex.,  Vignette  Portraits,  6s.  per  Vol. 

Ben  Jonson's  Works.  With  Notes 
Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  a  Bio- 
graphical Memoir  by  Wm.  Gifford. 
Edit,  by  Col.  Cunningham.    3  Vols. 

Chapman's  Works.  Complete  in 
Three  Vols.  Vol.  I.  contains  the 
Plays  complete,  including  doubtful 
ones;  Vol.  II.,  Poems  and  Minor 
Translations, with  IntroductoryEssay  j 
by  A.  C.  S  vVinburne;  Vol. III. .Trans-  ; 
I'ations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

f^arlowe's  Works.  Including  his 
Tra:iSlations.  Edited,  with  Notes 
and  Introduction,  by  Col.  Cunning- 
ham.   One  Vol. 

f^assinger's  Plays.  From  the  Text  of 
William  Gifford.  Edited  by  Col. 
Cunningham.    One  Vol. 


Oyer.  —  The    Folk  -  Lore  of 

Plants.  By  Rev.  T.  F.  Thiselton 
Dyer,  M.A.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 


Edgcumbe.  —  Zepiiyrus  :  A 

Holiday  in  Brazil  and  on  the  River 
Plate.  By  £.  R.  Pearce  Edgcumbe. 
With  41  Illusts.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  5s. 

£ggieston.— Roxy:  A  Novel.  By 
Edward  Eggleston.  Post  8vo,  illust. 

bsjards.  2a. 


Early  English  Poets.  Edited, 


Edwardes (Mrs.  A.),  Novels  by: 

A  Point  of  Honour.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

Archie  Lovell,  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 


Emanuel. — On  Diamonds  and 

Precious  stones:  their  History,  Value, 
and  Properties  ;  with  Simple  Tests  for 
ascertaining  their  Reality.  By  Harry 
Emanuel,  F.R.G.S.  With  numerous 
Illustrations,  tinted  and  plain.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  6s. 

Ewald  (Alex.  Charles,  F.S.A.), 

Works  by : 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Prince 
Charles  Stuart,  Count  of  Albany, 
commonly  called  the  Young  Pre- 
tender. From  the  State  Papers  and 
other  Sources.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  with  a  Portrait,  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Stories  from  the  State  Papers. 
With  an  Autotype  Facsimile.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Englishman's  House,  The:  A 

Practical  Guide  to  all  interested  in 
Selecting  or  Building  a  House;  with 
full  Estimates  of  Cost,  Quantities,  &c. 
By  C.  J.  Richardson.  Fourth  Edition. 
With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  nearly 
600  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d.  

Eyes,  Our:  How  to  Preserve 

Them  from  Infancy  to  Old  Age.  By 
John  Browning, F.R. A. S.,&c.  Seventh 
Edition  (Twelfth  Thousand).  With 
70  Illustrations.   Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Is. 

Familiar  Short    Sayings  of 

Great  IVIen.  By  Samuel  Arthur 
Bent,  A.M.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.   Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex,,  7s.  6d. 

Farrer  (James  Anson),  Works 

by: 

Military   Manners    and  Customs. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
War:  Three  Essays,  Reprinted  from 
"Military  Manners."     Crowu  Svoj 
Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 


with  Introductions  and  Annotations, 
by  Rev.  A.  B.Grosart,  D.D.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  boards,  6s.  per  Volume. 
Fletcher's  (Giles,    B.D.)  Complete 

Poems.    One  Vol. 
Davies'     (Sir      John)  Complete 

Poetical  Works.    Two  Vols. 
Herrick's   fRobert)  Complete  Col- 
lected Poems.    Three  Vols. 
Sidney's     (Sir     Philip)  Complete 
Poetical  Works.   Three  Vols. 
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Faraday  (Michael),  Works  by  : 

Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d.  each. 

The  Chemical  History  of  a  Candle: 
Lectures  delivered  before  a  Juvenile 
,  Audience  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
Edited  by  William  Crookes,  F.C.S, 
With  numerous  Illustrations. 

On  the  Various  Forces  of  Nature, 
and  their  Relations  to  each  other  : 
Lectures  delivered  before  a  Juvenile 
Audience  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
Edited  by  William  Crookes,  F.C.S. 
With  numerous  Illustrations. 


Fin-Bee  — The  Cupboard 

Papers  :  Observations  on  the  Art  of 
Living  and  Dining.  By  Fin-Bec.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  61. 

Fireworks,  The  Complete  Art 

of  Making;  or,  The  Pyrotechnists 
Treasury.  By  Thomas  Kentish.  With 
267  Illustrations.  A  New  Edition,  Re- 
vised throughout  and  greatly  Enlarged, 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  e^tra,  5s. 


Fitzgerald  (Percy),  Works  by: 

The  World  Benind  the  Scenes. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Little  Essays:  Passages  from  ttie 
Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  23.  6(1. 

A  Day's  Tour:  A  Journev  througn 
France  and  Belgium.  With  Sketches 
in  facsimile  of  the  Original  Draw- 
ings.   Crown  4to  picture  cover,  Is. 

Fatal  Zero:  A  Homburg  Diary.  Cr, 
Bvo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  tJvo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Bella  Donna.  |   Never  Forgocten. 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tlllotson. 
Seventy  five  Brooke  Street 
Polly.  I  The  Lady  of  Bran  tome. 


Fletcher's  (Giles,  B.D.)  Com- 
plete Poems:  Christ's  Victoria  in 
Heaven,  Christ's  Victorie  on  Earth, 
Christ's  Triumph  over  Death,  and 
Minor  Poems.  With  Memorial-Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Grosart,  D.D.   Cr.  8vo,  cloth  bds.,  6s. 


Fonblanque. — Filthy  Lucre:  A 

Novel.  By  Albany  de  Fonblanque. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  23. 


Frederic.  —  Seth's  Brother's 

Wife:  A  Novel.  By  Harold  Frederic. 
Post8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

French  Literature,  History  of. 
By  Henry  Van  Laun.  Complete  in 
3  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cl.  t)ds.,  78. 6d.  each. 


Francillon  (R.  E.),  Novels  by. 


Frenzeny.— Fifty  Years  on  the 

Trail  :  The  Adventures  of  John  Y. 
Nelson,  Scout, Guide, and  Interpreter, 
in  iha  Wild  West.  By  Harrington 
O'Reilly.  With  over  100  Illustrations 
by  Paul  Frenzeny.  Crown  Hvo.picture 
cover,  3s.  6d. ;  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 


Frere.— Pandurang  Hari  ;  or, 

Memoirs  ot  a  Hindoo.  With  a  Preface 
by  Sir  H.Bartle  Frere,  G.C.S.I.,  &c. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 


Frisweli. — Oneof  Two:  ANovel. 

By  Hain  Friswell.  Post  dvo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 


Frost  (Thomas),  Works  by: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 
Circus  Life  and  Circus  Celebrities. 
The  Lives  of  the  Conjurers. 
Old  Showmen  and  Old  London  Fairs, 


Fry's  (Herbert)  Royal  Guide 
to  the  London  Charities,  1888-9. 
Showing  their  Name,  Date  of  Founda- 
tion, Objects,  Income,  Officials,  &c. 
Edited  by  John  Lane.  Published  An- 
Quaiiy,  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  li,  6d. 


Gardening  Books: 

Post  Svo,  Is.  each  ;  cl.  limp,  Is.  6d.  each. 

A  Year's  Work  in  Garden  and  Green- 
house. Practical  Advice  to  Amateur 
Gardeners  as  to  the  Manauement  o 
the  Flower, Fruit,  and  Frame  Garden 
By  George  Glenny. 

Our  Kitchen  Garden :  The  Plants  we 
Grow,  and  How  we  Cook  Them. 
By  Tom  Jerrold. 

Household  Horticulture:  A  Gossip 
about  Flowers.  By  Tom  and  Jane 
Jerrold.  Illustrated. 

The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 
By  Tom  Jerrold.  

My  Garden  Wild,  and  What  I  Grew 
there.  ByF.G,  Heath.  CrovvnSvo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. ;  gilt  edges,  6s. 

Garrett. — The  Capel  Girls:  A 

Novel.  By  Edward  Garrett.  Cr.  Svo, 
cl.  ex.,  38. 6d. ;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 


post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each. 
One  by  One.        I   A  Real  Queen. 

Queen  Cophetua.  |  

Olympla.  Pose  Svo,  illust.  boards,  23. 

Esther's  G<ove.    Fcap.  Svo,  Is. 

King  or  Knave:    A  Novel.  Cheaper 

Edition.  Cr.  Svo,  clo-h  sxtra,  3s.  6d. 
Romances  of  the  Law.  Frontispiece 

by  D.  H.  Friston.  Cr.Svo,  cl.  ex.,  6s. 
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Gentleman's  Magazine  (The) 

for  1889.— Is.  Monthly.— In  addition 
to  the  Articles  upon  subjects  in  Litera- 
ture, Science,  and  Art,  tor  which  this 
Mah;a/ine  h-is  so  high  a  reputation, 
"Table  Talk"  by  Sylvanus  Urban 
appears  monthly. 

I>oiiHii  V^ohimes  for  recent  years  are 

kept  in  stoik,  cloth  extra,  price  83.  6d. 

each  ;  Cases  for  binding,  2s  each. 

Gentleman's    Annual  (The). 

Published  Annually  in  November,  In 
picture  cover.  Demy  8vo,  \S.  The 
Annual  lor  1889  is  written  by  T.  W. 
Sppcigii  1 ,  Author  of  *'  The  Mysteries  of 
Heron  Dyke,"  and  is  entitled  "  There- 
by Hangs  a  Tale." 

German  Popular  Stories.  Col- 
lected by  the  Brothers  Grimm,  and 
Translated  by  Edgar  Taylor.  Edited, 
with  an  Introduction,  by  John  Ruskin. 
With  22  illustrations  on  Steel  by 
George  Cruikshank.  Square  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  63.  6d.  ;  gilt  edges,  7s-  6d. 

Gibbon  (Onarles)^  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s  6d.  each 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


Robin  Gray. 
What    will  the 

World  SayP 
Qt/een     of  the 

Meadow. 
The  Flower  of  the 

Forest. 


The  Braes  of  Yar- 
row. 

A   Heart's  Prob- 
lem. 

TheGoldenShaft. 
Of  Hig.T  Degree. 
Loving  a  Dream. 


In  Honour  Bound. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  28.  each. 
The  Dead  Heart. 
For  Lack  of  Gold. 
For  the  King.  |  In  Pastures  Green. 
In  Love  and  War. 
By  Mead  and  Stream. 
A  Hard  Knot,  j  Heart's  Delight. 
Blood-Money.  [Preparing. 

Gilbert  (Wi»liam),  Novels  by: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Dr.  Austin's  Guests. 
The  Wizard  of  the  Mountain. 
James  Duke,  Costermonger. 

Gilbert  (W.  S.),  Original  Plays 

by:  In  Two  Series,  each  complete  in 
itself,  price  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  FiP-sT  Series  contains —  The 
Wicked  World — Pygmalion  anr^  Ga- 
latea —  Charity  —  The  Princess  The 
Palace  of  Truth — Trial  by  Jurv. 
\  The  Second  Seriks  contains — Bro- 
ken Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts — 
Gretchen — Dan'l  Druce — Tom  Cobb — 
H.M.S.  Pinafore— The  Sorcerer— The 
Pirates  of  Penzance. 


Gilbert  (W,  S.),  continued— 

Eight  Original  Comic  Operas.  Writ- 
ten by  VV.  S.  Gilbert.  Containing: 
The  Sorcerer — H.M.S.  "Pinafore" 
— The  Pirates  of  Penzance — lolanth* 
—  Patience  —  Princess  Ida  —  The 
Mikado — Trial  by  Jury.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth  hmp,  2s.  6d. 

Glenny. — A  Year's  Work  in 

Garden  and  Greenhouse:  Practical 
Advice  to  Amateur  Gardeners  as  to 
the  Management  of  the  Flower,  Fruit, 
and  Frame  Garden.  By  George 
Glenny.    Post  8vo,  Is.;  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

Godwin. — Lives  of  the  Necro- 
mancers. By  William  Godwiw. 
Post  8vo.  limp,  2s. 

Golden  Library,  The: 

Square  i6mo  (Tauchnitz  size),  cloth 
limp,  2s.  per  Volume. 

Bayard  Taylor's  Diversions  of  the 
Echo  Club. 

Bennett's  (Dr.  W.  0.)  Ballad  History 
of  England. 

Bennett's  (Dr.)  Songs  for  Sailors. 

Godwin's  (William)  Lives  of  the 
Necromancers. 

Holmes  s  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast Table.    Introduction  by  Sala. 

Holmes  s  Professor  at  the  Break 
fast  Table. 

Hood's  Whims  and  Oddities.  Com- 
plete.   All  the  original  Illustrations. 

Jesse's  (Edward)  Scenes  and  Oc- 
cupations of  a  Country  Life. 

Leigh  Hunt's  Essays:  A  Tale  lor  a 
Chimney  Corner,  and  other  Pieces. 
With  Portrait,  and  Introduction  by 
Edmund  Ollier. 

Mallory's  (Sir  Thomas)  Mort 
d'Arthur:  The  Stories  of  King 
Arthur  and  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table.  Edited  by  B.  Mont- 
GOMERIE  Ranking. 

Pascal's  Provincial  Letters.  A  New 
Translation,  with  Historical  Intro- 
duction and  Notes, byT.M'CRiE.D.D, 

Pope's  Poetical  Works.  Complete. 

Rochefoucauld's  Maxims  and  Moral 
Reflections.  With  Notes,  and  In- 
troductory Essay  by  Sainte-Beuve. 

Golden  Treasury  of  Thought, 

The:  An  Encyclopaedia  of  Quota- 
tions from  Writers  of  all  Times  and 
Countries.  Selected  and  Edited  by 
Theodore  Taylor.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
gilt  and  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d.  

Gowing.  —  Five  '  Thousand 

Miles  In  a  Sledge:  A  Mid-winter 
Journey  Across  Siberia.  By  Lionel 
F.  Gowing.  With  a  Map  by  E.  Wel- 
LER,  and  30  Illustrations  by  C.J.Wren, 
Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8s.  [Shortly. 
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Graham.  —  The  Professor's 

Wife  :  A  Story.  By  Leonard  Graham. 
Fcap.  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. 


Greeks  and  Romans,  The  Life 

of  the,  Described  from  Antique  Monu- 
ments. By  Ernst  Guhl  and  W. 
KoNER.  Translated  from  the  Third 
German  Edition,  and  Edited  by  Dr. 
F.  Hueffer.  545  Illusts.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition,  large  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 


Greenaway  (Kate)  and  Bret 
Hapte.— The  Queen  of  the  Pirate 
Isle.  By  Bret  Hakte.  With  25 
original  Drawings  by  Kate  Green- 
away,  Reproduced  in  Colours  by  E. 
Evans.    Sm.  4to,  bds.,  58. 


Greenwood  (James),Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  33.  6d.  each. 
The  Wilds  of  London. 
Low-Life  Deeps:   An  Account  of  the 
Strange  Fish  to  be  Found  There. 

Greville  (Henry),  Novels  by  : 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 

NIkanor:  A  Russian  Novel.  Trans- 
lated by  Eliza  E.  Chase. 

A  Noble  Woman.  Translated  by  A. 
Vandam.  [Shortly, 


Habberton  (John),   Author  of 

"  Helen's  Babies,"  Novels  by: 
Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each ; 

cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Bpueton's  Bayou. 
Country  Luck. 

Hair  (The):   Its  Treatment  in 

Health,  Weakness,  and  Disease. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  J, 
Pincus.    Crown  Svo,  Is.;  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

Hake  (Dr.  Thomas  Gordon), 
Poems  by: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 
New  Symbols. 
Legends  of  the  Morrow. 
The  Serpent  Play. 


Maiden  Ecstasy.     Small  4to,  cloth 
extra,  8s. 


Hall.— Sketches  of  Irish  Cha- 
racter. By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  on  Steel  and 
Wood  by  Maclise,  Gilbert,  Harvey, 

)  and  G.  Cruikshank.  Medium  Syo, 
cloth  extra,  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

Halliday.— Every-day  Papers. 
By  Andrew  Halliday.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards*  2sL 


Handwriting,  The  Philosophy 

of.  With  over  100  Facsimiles  and  Ex- 
planatory  Text.  By  Don  Felix  de 
Salamanca.    Post  Svo,  cl.  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Hanky-Panky:  A  Collection  of 

Very  EasyTricks,Very  Difficult  Tricks, 
White  Magic,  Sleight  of  Hand,  &c. 
Edited  by  W.  H.  Cremer.  With  200 
Illusts.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,4s.  6d. 

Hardy   (Lady  Duffus).  —  Paul 

Wynter's  Sacrifice:  A  Story.  By  Lady 
Duffus  Hardy.  Post  Svo,  illust.  bs.,  2s 

Hardy  (Thomas).— Under  the 

Greenwood  Tree.  By  Thomas  Hardy, 
Author  of  "  Far  from  the  Madding 
Crowd."  With  numerous  illustrations. 
Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Harwood. — The   Tenth  Earl. 

By  J.  Berwick  Harwoqd.  Post  Svo 
illustrated  boards,  2s.   

Haweis  (Mrs.  H.  R.),  Works  by  : 

Square  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 

The  Art  of  Beauty.  With  Coloured 
Frontispiece  and  numerous  Illusts. 

The  Art  of  Decoration.  With  nu- 
merous Illustrations. 

Chaucer  for  Children:  A  Golden 
Key.  With  Eight  Coloured  Pictures 
and  numerous  Woodcuts. 

The  Art  of  Oress.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Small  Svo,  illustrated 
cover,  Is.;  cloth  limp.  Is.  6d. 

Chaucer  for  Schools.  Demy  Svo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  

Haweis  (Rev.  H.  R.). — American 

Humorists:  Washington  Irving, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  James 
Russell  Lowell,  Artemus  Ward, 
Mark  Twain,  and  Bret  Harte.  By 
Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  M. A.    Cr.  8vo,  63. 

Hawley    Smart.  —  Without 

Love  or  Licence:  A  Novel.  by 
Hawley  Smart.  Three  Vols.,  crown 
Svo.  [Shortly. 

Hawthorne(Julian),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Garth.  j  Sebastian  Strome. 

Ellice  Quentln.  Dust. 
Fortune's  Fool.  |  Beatrix  Randolph. 
David  Poindexter's  Disappearance. 
Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Miss Cadognai^^  Love— or  a  Name. 

Mrs.    Gainsborough's  Diamonds. 

Fcap.  Svo,  illustiated  cover.  Is. 
The  Spectre  of  the  Camera.  Crown 

Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  f 
A  Dream   and  a  Forgetting.  Post 

8vQ,  cloth.  Is.  6d. 
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Hays.— Women  of  the  Day  :  A 

Biographical  Dictionary  of  Notable 
Contencporaries.  By  Frances  Hays. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Heath  (F.  G.). —  My  Garden 

Wild,  and  What  I  Grew  There.  By 
Francis  George  Heath,  Author  of 
'*  The  Fern  World,"  &c.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. ;  cl.  gilt,  gilt  edges,  6s. 


Helps  (Sir  Arthur),  Works  by  : 

Post  bvo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6(1.  each. 
Animals  and  their  Masters. 
Social  Pressure. 


Ivan  de  BIron:  A  Novel.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d,;  post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 


Henderson.— Agatha  Page  :  A 

Novel.  By  Isaac  Henderson,  Author 
ot  "The  Prelate."  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 


Herman. — One  Traveller  Re- 
turns: A  Romance.  By  Henry  Her- 
man and  D.  Christie  MuRRA-Y.  Cr^wn 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


Hierrick's  (Robert)  Hesperides, 

Noble  Numbers,  and  Complete  Col- 
lected Poems.  With  Memorial-Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Grosart,  D.D,,  Steel  Portrait,  Index 
ol  First  Lines,  and  Glossarial  Index, 
&c.  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  18s. 

Hesse- Wartegg  (Chevalier 

Ernst  von),  Works  by  : 

Tunis:  The  Land  and  the  People. 
With  22  lllusts.  Cr.  Bvo,  cl.  ex.,  3s.  6d.. 

The  New  South-West:  Travelling 
Skelches  irom  Kansas,  New  Mexico, 
A'i?-ona,  and  Northern  Mexico. 
With  100  fine  Illustrations  and  Three 
Maps.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
14s.  [/n  preparation. 

Hindley  (Charles),  Works  by: 

Tavern  Anecdotes  and  Sayings:  In- 
cluding the  Origin  ot  Signs,  and 
Reminiscences  connected  with 
Taverns.  Coflee  Houses,  Clubs,  &c. 
With  Illustrations.  Crown  Hvo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6&. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Cheap 
Jack.  By  One  ot  the  Fraternity. 
Edited  by  Charles  Hindley.  Crown 
tivo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

hoey. — The    Lover's  Creed. 

By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoev-  Post  8vp,  illus- 
trated boards..  2s. 


Holmes  (O.Wendell),  Works  by: 


Holmes.  —  The     Science  of 

Voice  Production  and  Voice  Preser- 
vation: A  Popular  Manuai  tor  the 
Use  of  Speakers  and  Singers.  By 
Gordon  Holmes,  M.D.  With  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6(1. 


Hood  (Thomas): 
Hood's  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and 
Verse.  Including  the  Cream  of  the 
Comic  Annuals.  With  Life  of  the 
Author,  Portrait,  and  200  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6(1. 
Hood's  Whims  and  Oddities.  Com- 
plete. With  all  the  original  Ilius- 
kations.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Hood  (Tom). — From  Nowhere 

eo  the  North  Pole:  A  Noah's  Arkae- 
ological  Narrative.  By  Tom  Hood. 
With  25  Illustrations  by  W.  Brunton 
and  E.  C.  Barnes.  Square  crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

Hook's  (Theodore)  Choice  Hu- 
morous Works,  including  his  Ludi- 
crous Adventures, Bons  Mots,  Puns  and 
Hoaxes.  With  a  New  Life  of  the 
Author,  Portraits,  Facsimiles,  and 
lllusts.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

Hooper. — The  House  of  Raby  : 

A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  George  Hooper. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Horse  (The)  and  his  Rider  :  An 

Anecdotic  Medley.  By  "  Thormanby." 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  

Hopkins—"  Twixt  Love  and 

Duty:"  A  Novel.  By  Tighe  Hopkins. 
Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  

Horne. — Orion  :  An  Epic  Poem, 
in  Three  Books.  By  Richard  Hen- 
gist  HoRNE.  With  Photographic 
Portrait  from  a  Medallion  by  Sum- 
mers. Tenth  Edition,  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  

Hunt  (Mrs.  Alfred),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Thornicroft's  Model. 

The  Leaden  Casket. 

Self-Condemned. 

Thett  other  Person. 


The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- 
Table.  Illustrated  by  J.  Gordon 
Thomson.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp, 
2s.  6d. — Another  Edition  in  smaller 
type,  with  an  Introduction  by  G.  A. 
Sala.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast- 
Table  ;  with  the  Story  of  Iris.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 
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Hunt. — Essays  by  Leigh  Hunt. 

A  Tale  for  a  Chimney  Corner,  and 
other  Pieces.  With  Portrait  and  In- 
troduction by  Edmund  Ollier.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  

Hydrophobia:  an  Account  of  M. 
Pasteur's  System.  Containing  a 
Translation  of  all  his  Communications 
on  the  Subject,  the  Technique  of  his 
Method,  and  the  latest  Statistical 
Results.  By  Renaud  Suzor,  M.B., 
CM.  Edin.,  and  M.D.  Paris,  Commis- 
sioned by  the  Government  of  the 
Colony  of  Mauritius  to  study  M. 
Pasteur's  new  Treatment  in  Paris. 
With  7  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Indoor  Paupers.     By  One  of 

Them.    Crown  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6(1. 

Ingelow. —  Fated  to  be  Free  :  A 

Novel.  By  Jean  Ingelow.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Irish  Wit  and  Humour,  Songs 

of.  Collected  and  Edited  by  A.  Per- 
cevalGraves.  Post  8vo,cl.  limp,  2s. 6d. 

James. — A  Romance  of  the 

Queen's  Hounds.  By  Charles  James. 
Post  8vo,  picture  cover.  Is. ;  cl.,  Is.  6d^ 

Janvier. — Practical  Keramics 
for  Students.  By  Catherine  A. 
Janvier.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Jay  (Harriett),  Novels  by: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Dark  Colleen. 
_  The  Queen  of  Connaught. 

Jefferies  (Richard),  Works  by: 
Nature  near  London.   Crown  8vo, 

cl.  ex.,  6s. ;  post  8vo,  cl.  limp,  2s.  6d. 
The  Life  of  the  Fields.    Post  8vo, 

cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 
The  Open  Air.     Crown  Svo,  cloth 

extra,  6s. ;  post  Svo,  cl.  limp,  2s.  6d. 
The  Eulogy  of  Richard  Jefferies. 

By  Walter  Besant.    Second  Ed, 

Photo.  Portrait.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6s. 

Jennings  (H.  J.),  Works  by: 

Curiosities  of  Criticism.  Post  Svo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Lord  Tennyson:  A  Biographical 
Sketch.  With  a  Photograph-Por- 
trait.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Jerrold  (Tom),  Works  by  : 

Post  8vo,  Is.  each ;  cloth.  Is.  6d.  each. 
The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 
Household  Horticulture:  A  Gossip 

about  Flowers.  Illustrated. 
Our  Kitchen  Garden:  The  Plants 
we  Grow,  and  How  we  Cook  Them. 

Jesse. — Scenes  and  Occupa^ 

tions  of  a  Country  Life.  By  Edward 
Jesse.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2g. 
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Jeux  d'Esppit.  Collected  and 
Edited  by  Henhy  S.  Leigh.  Post8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s  3d, 

"  John    Herring,"   Novels  by 

the  Author  of: 
Red  Spider.    Crown  3vo,  cloth  extra, 

33.  8d.  ;  post  8vo,  iilust.  boards,  2s. 
Eve.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Jon es  (Wm.7FTsyA^)7wVH<s  by: 

Crown  Svo,  3lotli  extra,  7s.  61.  each. 

Finger- .^ing  Lore:  Historical,  Le- 
gendary, and  Anecdotal.  With  over 
Two  Hundred  Illustrations. 

Credulities,  Past  and  Present  ;  in- 
cluding the  Sea  and  Seamen,  Miners, 
Talismans, Word  and  Lettei  Divina- 
tion, Exorcising  and  Blessing  of 
Animals,  Birds,  Eggs,  Luck,  &c 
With  an  Etched  Frontispiece. 

Crowns  and  Coronat/ons:  A  History 
of  Regalia  in  all  Times  and  Coun- 
tries.    One  Hundred  Illustrations. 

Jonson's  (Ben)  Works.  With 

Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and 
a  Biographical  Memoir  by  William 
GiFFORD.  Edited  by  Colonel  Cun- 
ningham. Three  Vols.,  crown  Svo, 
cloth  3xtra,  18s. ;  or  separately, 6s.  each. 

Joseph u  3, The  Com  pleteWorks 

of.  Translated  by  Whiston.  Con- 
taining both  "  The  Antiquities  of  the 
Jews"  and  "The  Wars  of  the  Jews." 
Two  Vols.,  3vo,  with  52  Illustrations 
and  Maps,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  143.  

Kempt. — Pencil   and  Palette: 

Chapters  on  Art  and  Artists.  By  Robkrt 
Kempt.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Kershaw. — Colonial  Facts  and 

Fictions:  Humorous  Sketches.  By 
Mark  Kershaw.  Post  Svo,  illustrated 
boards,  2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d.  

keyser.— Cut  by  the  Mess:  A 

Novel.  By  Arthur  Keyser.  Cr.  Svo, 
picture  cover,  Is. ;  cl..  Is.  6d.  [Shortly. 

King  (R.  AsheyTN o ve I s  by : 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
A  Drawn  Game. 
"The  Wearing  of  the  Green.' 

Passion's  Slave.  Three  Vols.  Crown 
Svo.  

Kingsley  (Henry),  Novels  by: 

Oal<shott  Castle      Post  Svo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 
Number  Seventeen.  Crown  Svo,  cloth 
 extra,  3s.  6d.  

KFight^^The  Patient's  Vade 

Mecum :  How  to  get  most  Benefi 
from  Medical  Advice.  By  William 
Knight,  M.R.C.S.,and  Edw.  Knight 
L.R.C.P.   Cr.  Svo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  Gd, 
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Knights  (The)  of  the  Lion:  A 

Romance  of  the  Thirteenth  Century. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the 
Marquess  of  Lorne,  K.T.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.   

Lamb  (Charles): 

Lamb's  Complete  Works,  in  Prose 
and  Verse,  reprinted  from  the  Ori- 
ginal Editions,  with  many  Pieces 
hitherto  unpublished.  Edited,  with 
Notes  and  Introduction,  by  R.  H. 
Shepherd.  With  Two  Portraits  and 
Facsimile  of  Page  of  the  *'  Essay  on 
Roast  Pig."    Cr.8vo,cl.  extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Essays  of  Elia.  Both  Series 
complete.  Post  8vo,  laid  paper, 
handsomely  half-bound,  2s. 

Poetry  for  Children,  and  Prince 
Dorus.  By  Charles  Lamb.  Care- 
fully reprinted  from  unique  copies. 
Small  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Little  Essays :  Sketches  and  Charac- 
ters by  Charles  Lamb.  Selected 
from  kis  Letters  by  Percy  Fitz- 
gerald.   Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Lane's  Arabian  Nights. — The 
Thousand  and  One  Nights;  com- 
monly called,  in  England,  "The 
Arabian  Nights*  Entertain- 
ments.'* A  New  Translation  from 
the  Arabic  with  copious  Notes,  by 
Edward  William  Lane.  Illustrated 
by  many  hundred  Engravings  on 
Wood,  from  Original  Designs  by 
Wm.  Harvey.  A  New  Edition,  from 
a  Copy  annotated  by  the  Translator, 
edited  by  his  Nephew,  Edward 
Stanley  Poole.  With  a  Preface  by 
Stanley  Lane-Poole.  Three  Vols., 
demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Larwood  (Jacob),  Works  by  : 
The  story  of  the  London  Parks. 
With  Illusts.   Cr.  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  3s.  6d. 

Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Forensic  Anecdotes. 
Theatrical  Anecdotes.  

Leigh  (Henry  S.),  Works  by: 

Carols  of  Cockayne.  A  New  Edition, 
printed  on  fcap.  Svo,  hand-made 
paper,  and  bound  in  buckram,  5s. 

Jeux  d'Esprlt.  Collected  and  Edited 
by  Henry  S.  Leigh.  Post  Svo,  cloth 
limp,  2s.  6d.  

Leys. — The  Lindsays  :  A  Ro- 
mance of  Scottish  Life.  By  John  K. 
Leys.  Cheaper  Edition.  Post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Life  in  London  ;  or,  The  History 
of  Jerry  Hawthorn  and  Corinthian 
Tom.  With  the  whole  of  Cruik- 
shank*s  Illustrations,  in  Colours,  after 
the  Orisinals.  Cr.  Svo,  cl.  extra,  78.  6d. 


LinskliL — In  Exchange  for  a 

Soul.  By  Mary  Linskill,  Author  of 
"The  Haven  Under  the  Hill,"  &c. 
Cheaper  Edit.  Post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  23. 

Linton  (E.  Lynn),  Works  by: 

Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Witch  stories. 

The  True  Story  of  Joshua  Davidson. 

Ourselves ;  Essays  on  Women. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ;  post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  23.  each. 

Patricia  Kemball. 

The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas. 

The  World  Well  Lost. 

Under  which  Lord  ? 

"  My  Love ! "       |  lone. 

Paston  Carew,  Millionaire  8t  Miser, 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  28.  each. 

With  a  Silken  Thread. 

The  Rebel  of  the  Family.  

Longfellow's  Poetical  Works. 

Carefully  Reprinted  from  the  Original 
Editions.  With  numerous  fine  Illustra- 
tions on  Steel  and  Wood.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Long  Life,  Aids  to:  A  Medical, 
Dietetic,  and  General  Guide  in  Health 
and  Disease.  By  N.  E.  Davies, 
L.R.C.P.    Cr.  Svo,  2s. ;  cl.  limp,28.6d. 

Lucy.— Gideon  Fleyce:  A  NoveL 
By  Henry  W.  Lucy.  Crown  Svo, 
cl.ex.,  3s.  6d.;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  28. 

Lusiad    (The)    of  Camoens. 

Translated  into  English  Spenserian 
Verse  by  Robert  Ffrench  Duff. 
Demy  Svo,  with  Fourteen  full-page 
Plates,  cloth  boards,  IBs  

Macalpine (AveryY,  Novels  by: 
Teresa  Itasce^  and  other  Stories. 

Crown  Svo,  bound  in  canvas,  2s,  6d. 
Broken  Wings.  With  Illusts. by  W.  J. 

Hennessy.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

McCarthy   (Justin  H.,  M.P.), 

Works  by: 
An  Outline  of  the  History  of  Ireland, 

from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Pre- 
sent Day.    Cr.  Svo,  Is.  ;  cloth,  Is.  6d, 
Iceland  since  tlie  Union:  Sketches 

of  Irish  History  from  1798  to  1886. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  68. 
England  under  Gladstone,  1880-85. 

Second  Edition,  revised.  Crown 

Svo,  cloth  extra,  il. 
Haflz  In  London :  Poems.  Choicely 

printed.  Small  Svo,  gold  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Harlequinade :  Poems.    Small  410, 

Japanese  vellum,  88. 
Our  Sensation  Novel.    Edited  by 

Justin  H.  McCarthy.   Crown  Svo, 

Is. ;  cloth.  Is.  6d. 
Dolly:  A  Sketch.  Crown  Svo,  pic  turf 

cover,  U. ;  dolhj  Uu  64, 
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McCarthy  (Justin,  M.P.).Works 

by: 

Lily  Lass:  A  Romance.    Crown  8vo, 
picture  cover,  Is.;  cl  ,  Is.  6d.  [Shortly. 
^  A  History  of  Our  Own  Times,  from 
)  the  Accession  oi  Queen  Victoria  to 
the  General  Election  of  1880.  Four 
Vols,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  128. 
each.— Also  a  Popular  Edition,  in 
Four  Vols.  cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  6s.  each. 
—And  a  Jubilee  Edition,  with  an 
Appendix  of  Events  to  the  end  ol 
1886,  complete  in  Two  Vols.,  square 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 
ASIiort  History  of  Our  Own  Times. 

One  Vol.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  63. 
History  of  the  Four  Georges.  Four 
Vols,   demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s. 
each.  [Vol.  IL  nearly  ready. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  61.  each; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s..  each. 
Dear  Lady  Disdain. 
The  Waterdale  Neighbour*©. 
A  Fair  Saxon. 
Miss  Misanthrope. 
Donna  Quixote, 
The  Comet  of  a  Season. 
Maid  of  Athens. 
Camiola:  A  Girl  with  a  Fortune. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
LInley  Rochford. 
My  Enemy's  Daughter. 
"The  Right  Honourable:"    A  Ro- 
mance of  Society  and  Politics.  By 
Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.,  and  Mrs. 
Campbell-Praed.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

M  acCol  I .— Mr.  Stranger's 

Sealed  Packet  :  A  Story  of  Adven- 
ture. By  Hugh  MacColl.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s.   

MacDonald.— Works  of  Fancy 
and  Imagination.  By  George  Mac- 
DONALD,  LL.D.  Ten  Volumes,  in 
handsome  cloth  case,  21s. —  Vol.  i. 
Within  and  Without.  The  Hidden 
Life.— Vol.  2.  The  Disciple.  The 
Gospel  Women.  A  Book  of  Sonnets, 
Organ  Songs. — Vol.  3.  Violin  Songs. 
Songs  of  the  Days  and  Nights. 
A  Book  OF  Dreams.  Roadside  Poems. 
Poems  for  Children.  Vol.  4.  Para- 
bles. Ballads.  Scotch  Songs.—- 
Vols.  5  and  6.  Phantastes:  A  Faerie 
Romance. — Vol.  7.  The  Portent. — 
Vol.  8.  The  Light  Princess.  The 
Giant's  Heart.  Shadows. —  Vol.  9. 
Cross  Purposes.  The  Golden  Key. 
The  Carasoyn.  Little  Daylight. — 
Vol.  10.  The  Cruel  Painter.  The 
Wowo'  RivvEN.  The  Castle.  The 
Broken  Swords.  The  Gray  Wolf. 
Uncle  Cornelius. 

The  Volumes  are  also  sold  separately 
in  Grolier -pattern  cloth  each. 


MacdonelL — Quaker  Cousins: 

A  Novel.  By  Agnes  Macdonell. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6<i. ;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Macgregor.  —  Pastimes  and 

Players.  Notes  on  Popular  Games. 
By  Robert  Macgregor.  Post  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 


Mackay. — Interludes  and  Un- 

dertones  ;  or,  Music  at  Twilight.  By 
Charles  Mackay,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo 
cloth  extra,  6s. 


Maclise  Portrait-Gallery  (The) 

of  Illustrious  Literary  Characters  ; 
with  Memoirs — Biographical,  Critical, 
Bibliographical,  and  Anecdotal — illus- 
trative of  the  Literature  of  the  former 
half  of  the  Present  Century.  By 
William  Bates,  B.A.  With  85  Por- 
traits printed  on  an  India  Tint.  Crown 
Svo, cloth  extra,  7s.  6(i. 


Macquoid  (Mrs.),  Works  by: 

Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Gd.  each. 

In  the  Ardennes.  With  50  fine  Illus- 
trations by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid. 

Pictures  and  Legends  from  Nor- 
mandy and  Brittany.  With  numer- 
ous Illusts.  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid, 

Through  Normandy.  With  90  Illus- 
trations byT.  R.  Macquoid. 

Through  Brittany.  With  numerous 
Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid. 

About  Yorkshire.  With  67  Illustra- 
tions by  T.  R.  Macquoid. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Evil  Eye,  and  other  Stories. 
Lost  Rose. 


Magician's  Own  Book  (The): 

Performances  with  Cups  and  Balls, 
Eggs  Hats,  Handkerchiefs,  &c.  All 
from  actual  Experience.  Edited  by 
W.  H.  Cremer.  With  200  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 


Magic  Lantern  (The),  and  its 

Management:  including  full  Prac- 
tical Directions  for  producing  the 
Limelight,  making  Oxygen  Gas,  and 
preparing  Lantern  Slides.  By  T.  C. 
Hepworth.  With  10  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  Is,  ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 


Magna  Charta.  Apx  exact  Fac- 
simile of  the  Original  in  the  British 
Museum,  printed  on  fine  plate  paper, 
3  feet  by  2  leet,  witii  Arms  and  Seals 
emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours  gg. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


Mallock  (W.  H.),  Works  by:  | 

The  New  Republic;  or, Culture,  Faith  I 
and  Philosophy  in  an  Eos^lish  Country 
Hous©.   Post  8vo.  cloth  I  imp,  2s.  6(1. ; 
Cheap  Edition,  illustrated  boards,  23. 

The  New  Patjl  ar^d  Virginia  ;  or,  Posi- 
tivism on  nn  Island.  Post  8vo, cloth 
limp,  2s.  6.1. 

Poems.    Small  ^to,  in  parchment,  8s. 

Is  Life  worth  Lining?  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6§. 


Mallory's  (Sir  Thomas)  Mort 

d'Arthur:  The  Stories  of  King  Arthur 
and  oi  the  Knitrhts  of  the  Round  Table. 
Edited  by  B.  Montgomerie  Ranking. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

^5 an  -  Hunter  (The)  :  Stories 

from  the  Note-book  of  a  Detective.  By 
Dick  Donovan.  Post  8vo,  illustrated 
boards,  2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  6(1. 

Mark  Twain,  Works  by: 

Crov^n  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Gd.  each. 
The  Choice  Works  of  Mark  Twain. 

Revised  and  Corrected  throughout  by 

the  Author.  With  Life,  Portrait,  and 

numerous  Illustration-. 
Roughing  It,  and  The  Innocents  at 

Home.  With  200  Illustrations  by  F. 

A.  Fraser. 
The  Gilded  Age.    By  Mark  Twain 

and    Charles   Dudley  Warner. 

With  212  Illustrations  by  T.  Coppin. 
Mark  Twain's  Library  of  Humour. 

With  numerous  Illustrations. 
A  Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King 

Arthur.    With  250  Illustrations  by 

Dan  Beard,  [Dec.  6. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  (illustrated), 

7s  6d.  each;  post  8vo  (without  Illus- 

trai  ions),  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Innocents  Abroad  ;  or,  The  New 

Pilgrim's  Progress  :  "  Mark  Twain's 

Pleasure  Trip." 
The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer. 

With  III  Illustrations. 
The  Prince  and  the  Pauper.  With 

nearly  200  Illustrations. 
A  Tramp  Abroad.    With  314  Illusts. 
Ll^e  on  the  Mississippi.    With  300 

Illustrations. 
The   Adventures    of  Huckleberry 

Finn.     With   174  Illustrations  by 

E.  W.  Kemble. 

The  Stolen  White  Elephant,  &c. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. ;  post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Vlarlowes  Works.  Including 

his  Translations.  Edited,  with  Notes 
and  Introductions,  by  Col.  Cun- 
ningham.   Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


IVIarryat  (Florence),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6(1. ;  post  Svo, 

picture  boards,  2s. 

Open  !  Sesame !  

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

A  Harvest  of  Wild  Oats. 

Fighting  the  Air.  |  Written  in  Fire. 

Masslnger's  Plays.    From  the 

Text  of  Wm.  Gifford.  Edited  by  Col. 
Cunningham.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Masterman. — Half   a  Dozen 

Daughters:  A  Novel.  By  J.  Master- 
man.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Matthews.— A  Secret  of  the 

Sea,  &c.  By  Brander  Matthews. 
Post  8vo,illust.  bds.,  2s.  ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

IVlayfalr  Library,  The: 

Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d,  per  Volume. 

A  Journey  Round  My  Room.  By 
Xavier  de  Maistre.  Translated 
by  Henry  Attwell. 

Quips  and  Quiddities.  Selected  by 
W,  Davenport  Adams. 

The  Agony  Column  of  "The  Times," 
from  1800  to  1870.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  Alice  Clay. 

Melancholy  Anatomised:  A  Popular 
Abridgment  of  "  Burton's  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy." 

The  Speeches  of  Charles  Dickens. 

Literary  Frivolities,  Fancies,  Follies, 
and  Frolics.    By  W.  T.  Dobson. 

Poetical  Ingenuities  and  Eccentrici- 
ties.   Selected  and  Edited  by  W.  T. 

DoBSON. 

The  Cupboard  Papers.  By  Fin-Bec. 
Original  Plays  by  W.  S.  Gilbert. 

First  Series.  Containing:  The 
Wicked  World  —  Pygmalion  and 
Galatea— Charity  —  The  Princess — 
The  Palace  of  Truth — Trial  by  Jury. 

Original  Plays  by  W.  S  Gilbert. 
Second  Series.  Containing:  Broken 
Hearts — Engaged —  Sweethearts  — 
Gretchen— Dan'l  Druce— Tom  Cobb 
— H.M.S.  Pinafore  —  The  Sorcerer 
— The  Pirates  of  Penzance. 

Songs  of  Irish  Wit  and  Humour. 
Collectedand  Edited  by  A.  Perceval 
Graves. 

Animals  and  their  Masters.  By  Sir 
Arthur  Helps. 

Social  Pressure.    By  Sir  A.  Helps. 

Curiosities  of  Criticism.  By  Henry 
J,  Jennings. 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table. 
By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Il- 
lustrated by  J.  Gordon  Thomson. 

Pencil  and  Palette.    By  R.  Kempt. 

Little  Essays  :  Sketches  and  Charac- 
ters. By  Chas.  Lamb.  Selected  from 
his  Letters  by  Percy  Fitzgerald. 

Forensic  Anecdotes;  or.  Humour  and 
Curiosities  of  the  Law  and  Men  of 
Law.    By  Jacob  Larwood. 
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Mayfair  Library,  continued — 
Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  per  Volume. 
Theat laical   Anecdotes.     By  Jacob 

Larwood.  [Leigh, 
Jeux  d'Esprlt.  Edited  by  Henry  S. 
True  History  of  Joshua  Davidson. 

By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 
Witch  Stories.    By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 
Ourselves:  Essays  on  Women.  By 

E,  Lynn  Linton.  [Macgregor. 
Pastimes  and  Players.  By  Robert 
The  New  Paul  and  Virginia.  By 

W.  H.  Mallock. 
New  Republic.   By  W.  H.  Mallock. 
Puck  on  Pegasus.  By  H.Cholmonde- 

ley-Pennell. 
Pegasus  Re-Saddled.    By  H.  Chol- 

mondeley-Pennell.  Illustrated  by 

George  Du  Maurier. 
Muses  of  Mayfair     Edited  by  H. 

Cholmondeley-Pennell. 
Thoreau :  His  Life  and  Aims.  By 

H.  A.  Page. 
Puniana.  By  the  Hon.  Hugh  Rowley. 
More  Puniana.  By  Hon.  H.  Rowley. 
The  Philosophy  of  Handwriting.  By 

Don  Felix  de  Salamanca. 
By  Stream  and  Sea     By  William 

Senior. 

Leaves  from  a  Naturalist's  Note- 
Book.    By  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson. 

Mayhew. — London  Characters 
and  the  Humorous  Side  of  London 
Life.  By  Henry  Mayhew.  With  nume- 
rous  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s  6d. 

Medicine,  Family.— One  Thou- 
sand Medical  Maxims  and  Surgical 
Hints,  for  Infancy,  Adult  Life,  Middle 
Age,  and  Old  Age.  By  N.  E.  Davies, 
L.R. CP.  Lond.  Cr.  8vo,  Is. ;  cl..  Is.  6d. 

Menken. — Infelicia:  Poems  by 

Adah  Isaacs  Menken.  A  New  Edi- 
tion, with  a  Biographical  Preface,  nu- 
merous Illustrations  by  F.  E.  Lummis 
and  F.  O.  C.  Darley,  &nd  Facsimile 
of  a  Letter  from  Charles  Dickens. 
Beautifully  printed  on  small  4to  ivory 
paper,  with  red  border  to  each  page, 
_  and  handsomely  bound.    Price  7s.  6d. 

Mexican    Mustang    (On  gl), 

through  Texas,  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  A  New  Book  of  American  Hu- 
mour. By  A.  E.  Sweet  and  J.  Armoy. 
Knox,  Editors  of  "  Texas  Sittings." 
With  265  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.extra,  7s.6d. 

M  i d  d  I  e nri  ass~(^a n y,~N b ve  1  s  by": 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 
Touch  and  Go.    |     IVlr.  Dorillion. 

Miller.  —  Physiology  for  the 

Young;  or,  The  House  of  Life:  Hu- 
man Physiology,  with  its  application 
to  the  Preservation  of  Health.  With 
numerous  Illusts.  By  Mrs.  Fenwick 
Miller.  Small  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  | 


Milton  (J.  L.),  Works  by: 

Sm.  Svo,  Is.  each  ;  cloth  ex.,  Is.  6d.  each. 

The  Hygiene  of  the  Skin.  Rules  tor 
the  Management  of  the  Skin;  with 
Directions  for  Diet,  Soaps,  Balhs,&c. 

The  Bath  In  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

The  Laws  of  Life,  and  their  Relation 
to  Diseases  of  the  Skin.   

Minto.— WasSheGoodor  Bad  ? 

A  Romance.     By  William  Minto. 
Cr.  Svo,  picture  cover,  Is.;  cloth.  Is.  6d. 
Molesworth  (Mrs.),  Novels  by: 

Hathercourt   Rectory.     Post  Svo, 

illustrated  boards,  2s. 
That  Girl  in   Black.    Crown  Svo, 

picture  cover,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

MoncrTeff.  —  The  Abdication; 

or,  Time  Tries  All.  An  Historical 
Drama.  By  W.  D.  Scott-Moncrieff. 
With  Seven  Etchings  by  John  Pettie, 
R.A.,  W.  Q.  Orchardson,  R.A.,  J. 
MacWhirter,  a. R. a., Colin  Hunter, 
A.R.A.,  R.  Macbeth,  A.R.A.,  and  Tom 
Graham,  R.S.A.  Large  4to,  bound  in 
buckram,  21s.  

Moore  (Thomas). — Prose  and 

Verse,  Humorous,  Satirical, and  Sf^tni- 
mentai,  by  Thomas  Moore;  with  Sup- 
pressed Passages  from  the  Memoirs  of 
Loi»d  Byron  Edited,  with  Notes  and 
Introduction,  by  R.Herne  SnRPHEfa). 
With  Portrait.  Cr.  Svo,  cl.  ext-  n.  7^.  BH. 

Muddock  (J.  E.),  Stories  by  : 
stories  Weird  and  Wonderful.  Post 
Svo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
The  Dead  Man's  Secret ;  or,  I  he 
Valley  of  Gold:  Being  a  Narrative 
of  Strange  and  Wild  Adventure. 
Compiled  and  Written  from  the 
Papers  of  the  late  Hans  Christian 
Fhldgr,  M  ite.  Crown  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  5g.  \Pj's paving;. 

Murray  (D.  Christie),  Novels 

by.  Crown  Svo.cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ; 

post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s  e  K-h, 

A  Life's  Atonement.  I A  Model  Father. 

Joseph's  Coat.        | Coals  of  Fire. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. I  Hearts. 

Val  strange.         |    Cynic  Fortune 

A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 

First  Person  Singular. 

The  Way  of  the  World. 

Old  Blazer's  Hero.  With  Three  Illus- 
trations by  A.  McCoRMicK.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  ex.,  6s. — Cheaper  Edition, 
post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 

One  Traveller  Returns.  By  D. 
Christie  Murray  and  Henry  Her- 
man.   Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  68. 

Paul  Jones's  Alias,  &c.  By  D. 
Christie  Murray  and  Hen'jy  Her- 
man,  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

\,Pteparing, 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


Murray.  -A  Game  of  BiufT:  A 
Novel.  By  Henry  Murray,  Joint 
Author  with  Christie  Murray  of  "  A 
Dangerous  Catspaw.  Post  8vo,  pic- 
ture  boards,  2s. ,  cloth,  2s.6(i.  ^Shortly. 

r^ovelists.  —  Half-Hours  with 

the  Best  Novelists  of  the  Century: 

ChoiceReadingsfrom  he  finest  Novels. 

Edited,  with  Critical  and  Biographical 

Notes,  by  H.  T.  Mackenzie  Bkll. 
_  Crown  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  3s.  6d.  [Preparing. 
Nursery     Hints:    A  Mother's 

Guide  in  Health  and  Disease.  By  N.  E. 

Davies.L.R.C.P.  Cr.Svo.  Is. ;  cl.,  IS.Gd. 


O'Connor. — LordBeaconsfield: 

A  Biography.  ByT.  P.O'Connor,  M.P. 
Sixth  Edition,  with  a  New  Preface. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s.  

O'Hanlon  (Alice),  Novels  by: 

^Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2.s.  each. 
I  he  Unforeseen. 

Chance or  Fate ?  IPreparing, 

Ohnet  (Georges),  Novels  by: 

Doctor  Rameau.  Transited  by  Mrs. 
Cashel  Hoey.  With  9  Illustrations 
by  E.  Bayard.  Cr.  8vo, cloth  extra,  6s. 

A  Last  Love.  Trans,  by  Mrs.  Cashel 
HoEY.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  5s.  IShortly. 

Oiiphant  (Mrs.)  Novels  by: 

Whiteladies.  With  Illustrations  by 
Arthur  Hopkins  and  H.  Woods. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Primrose  Path. 

The  Greatest  Heiress  in  England. 


O  Kellly. — Phoebe's  Fortunes: 

A  Novel.  With  Illustrations  by  Henry 
Tuck.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

O  Shaughnessy  (A.),  Poems  by : 
Songs  of  a  Worker.   Fcap.  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  7s.  6d. 
IVlusic  and  IVIoonllght.     Fcap,  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s,  6d. 
_  Lays  of  France.  Cr.Svo,  cl.  ex. ,103.  6d. 

Oulda,  Novels  by.  CrowiTSvo, 

cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ;  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s,  each, 
Pascarel. 

Signa.    I  Ariadne. 
In  a  Winter  City. 
Friendship, 
Moths.    I  BImbl. 
Pipistrello. 
In  Maremma 
A    Village  Com* 

mune. 
Wanda. 

Frescoes.  [ine. 
Princess  Naprax- 
Othmar. 


Held  in  Bondage 
Strath  more. 
Chandos 

Under  Two  Flags. 
Cecil  Castle- 

maine's  Gage. 
Idalia. 
Tr-icotrin. 
Puck.  v.; 
Folle  Farlne. 
TwoLittleWooden 

Shoes. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders, 


OuiDA — continued. 
Guilderoy.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6d. 


Wisdom,  Wit,  and  Pathos,  selected 
from  the  Works  of  Ouida  by  F. 
Sydney  Morris.  Sni.cr,8vo,cl.ex.,5s. 
Cheaper  Edition,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Page  (H.  A,),  Works  by  : 

Thoreau  ;  His  Life  and  Aims :  A  Study, 
With  Portrait,  Post  8vo,cl.limp,  2s.6d. 

Lights  on  the  Way :  Some  Tales  with- 
in a  Tale.  By  the  late  J,  H,  Alex- 
ander, B,A.  Edited  by  H.  A,  Page. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s, 

Animal  Anecdotes.  Arranged  on  a 
New  Principle,  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  5s. 


Parliamentary  Elections  and 

Electioneering  in  the  Old  Days  (A 
History  of).  Showing  the  State  of 
Political  Parties  and  Party  War^^are  at 
the  Hustings  and  in  the  House  of 
Commons  from  the  Stuarts  to  Queen 
Victoria,  Illustrated  from  the  original 
Political  Squibs,  Lampoons,  Pictorial 
Satires,  and  Popular  Caricatures  of 
the  Time,  By  Joseph  Grego,  Author 
of  "  Rowlandson  and  his  Works," 
"  The  Life  ot  Gillray,"  &c.  A  New 
Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  100  Illus- 
trations, 7s.  6d.  IPreparing, 


Pascal's  Provincial  Letters.  A 

New  Translation,  with  Historical  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  by  T.  M'Crie, 
D.D.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  


Patient's  (The)  Vade  Mecum: 

How  to  get  most  Benefit  from  Medical 
Advice.  By  W.  Knight,  M.R.C.S., and 
E.Knight,L,R.C.P.  Cr.8vo, Is.; cl,  1/6. 


Paul  Ferroll :  why  he  Killed  his 

Wife.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Payn     (James),    Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each; 
post  Bvo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 
Walter's  Word. 

Less  Black  than  we're  Painted. 

By  Proxy,  \  High  Spirits. 

Under  One  Roof. 

A  Confidential  Agent. 

Some  Private  Views. 

A  Grape  from  a  Thorn. 

The  Talk  of  the  Town. 

From  Exile.    |  The  Canon's  Ward 

Holiday  Tasks  I  Glow-worm  Tales 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Kit:  A  Memory.    |    Carlyon's  Year 
A  Perfect  Treasure. 
Bentinck'sTutor.l  Murphy's  Master 
The  Best  of  Husbands. 
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Payn  (James),  continued — 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
For  Cash  Only. 

What  He  Cost  Her.  |  Cecil's  Tryst. 

Fallen  Fortunes,   j  Halves. 

A  County  Family.  |  At  Her  Mercy. 

A  Woman's  /engeance. 

The  ClyfTards  of  Clyffe. 

The  Family  Scapegrace. 

The  Foster  Brothers.!  Found  Dead. 

Gwendoline's  Harvest. 

Humorous  Stories. 

Like  Father,  Like  Son. 

A  Marine  Residence. 

Married  Beneath  Him. 

Mirk  Abbey.  |  Not  Wooed,  but  Won. 

Two  Hundred  Pounds  Reward. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

In  Peril  and  Privation:  Stories  of 

Marine  Adventure  Re-told.    With  17 

Illustrations. 
The  Mystery  of  MIrbridge.   With  a 

Frontispiece  by  Arthur  Hopkins. 

Paul.— Gentle  and  Simple.  By 

Margaret  Agnes  Paul.  With  a 
Frontispiece  by  Helen  Paterson. 
Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6(1. ;  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s, 

Pears. — The  Present  Depres- 
sion in  Trade:  Its  Causes  and  Reme- 
dies. Being  the  *'  Pears"  Prize  Essays 
(of  One  Hundred  Guineas).  By  Edwin 
GoADBY  and  William  Watt.  With 
an  Introductory  Paper  by  Prof.  Leone 
Levi,  F.S.A.,  F.S.S.    Demy  8vo,  Is. 

Pennell    Jh.  Cholmondeley), 

Works  by  : 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d,  each. 

Puck  on  Pegasus.  With  Illustrations. 

Pegasus  Re-Saddled.  With  Ten  full- 
page  lUusts.  by  G.  Du  Maurier. 

The  Muses  of  Mayfalr.  Vers  ae 
Societe,  Selected  and  Edited  by  H. 
C.  Pennell. 

P  he  I  ps"(  Erstuart),  Works  byT 

Post  8vo,  Is.  each ;  cl.  limp.  Is.  6d.  each. 

Beyond  the  Gates.  By  the  Author 
of  "The  Gates  Ajar." 

An  Old  Maid's  Paradise. 

Burglars  In  Paradise. 

Jack  the  Fisherman.  With  Twenty- 
two  Illustrations  by  C.  W.  Reed. 
Cr.  Bvo,  picture  cover.  Is.  ;  cl.  Is.  6d. 

Pirkls  (C.  L.),  Novels  by: 
Trooping  with  Crows.    Fcap.  S^o^ 

picture  cover,  Is. 
Lady  Lovelace.    Post  8vo,  illustrated 

boards,  28.  

Plutarch's  Lives  of  Illustrious 

Men.  Translated  from  the  Greek, 
with  Notes  Critical  and  Historical,  and 
a  Life  of  Plutarch,  by  John  and 
William  Langhorne.  Two  Vols., 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Portraits,  IQs.  6dL. 


Planch^  (J.  R.),  Works  by: 

The  Pursuivant  of  Arms  ;  or,  Her- 
aldry Founded  upon  Facts.  With 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  200  Illus- 
trations.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  78.  6d. 

Songs  and  Poems,  from  1819  to  1879. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  his 
Daughter,  Mrs.  Mackarness.  Crown 
Svo, cloth  extra,  6s. 


Poe  (Edgar  Allan): 
The  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and 
Poetry,  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  With 
an  Introductory  Essay  by  Charles 
Baudelaire,  Portrait  and  Fac- 
similes. Crown  8vo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  6d. 
The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget,  and 
other  Stories.  Post  8vo,  illust.bds.,2s. 

Pope's  Poetical  Works.  Com- 
plete in  One  Vol.  Post  Bvo,  cl.  limp,  2s. 


Praed  (Mrs. Campbell-) — "The 

Right  Honourable:"  A  Romance  of 
Society  and  Politics.  By  M'-s.  Camp- 
bell-Praed  and  Justin  McCarthy, 
M.P.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


Price  (E.  C),  Novels  by: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Valentina.         |     The  Foreigners 
Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival. 


Gerald.   Post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  28. 
Princess  Olga— Radna;  or,  The 

Great  Conspiracy  of  1881.  By  the 
Princess  Olga.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  6s. 


Proctor  (Rich.  A.),  Works  by  : 

Flowers  of  the  Sky.  With  55  Illusts. 
Small  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Sd. 

Easy  star  Lessons.  With  Star  Maps 
for  Every  Night  in  the  Year,  Draw- 
ings of  the  Constellations,  &c. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Familiar  Science  Studies.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Saturn  and  Its  System.  New  and 
Revised  Edition, with  13  Steel  Plates, 
Demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  10s.  6d. 

Mysteries  of  Time  and  Space.  With 
Illusts.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

The  Universe  of  Suns,  and  other 
Science  Gleanings.  With  numerous 
Illusts.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Wages  and  Wants  of  Science 
Workers.    Crown  Svo,  Is.  6d.  ^ 


Rambosson.— Popular  Astro. 

nomy.  By  J.  Rambosson,  Laureate  of 
the  Institute  of  France.  Translated  by 
C.  B.  Pitman.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt, 
numerous  Illusts,,  and  a  beantifulh 
asecuied  Chzit  of  SDectra.  ?s.  QiX, 
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Kcaae  (Charles),  Novels  by: 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ii]ustraled,3s.6d. 
each ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s.  each. 

Peg  Wofflngton.  Illugtrated  by  S.  L. 
FiLDES,  A.R.A. 

Christie  Johnstone.  Illustrated  by 
William  Small. 

It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.  Il- 
lustrated by  G.  ].  PiNWELL. 

The  Course  of  True  Love  Never  did 
run  Smooth.  Illustrated  by  Helen 
Paterson. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief;  Jack 
of  all  Trades;  and  James  Lambert. 
Illustrated  by  Matt  Stretch. 

Love  me  Little,  Love  me  Long.  Il- 
lustrated by  M.  Ellen  Edwards. 

The  Double  Marriage,  lilust.  by  Sir 
loHN  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and  C.  Keene. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  Il- 
lustrated by  Charles  Keene. 

hard  Cash.  I'iust.  by  F,  W.  Lawson. 

Gri filth  Gaunt.  Illustrated  by  S.  L. 
I  iLDEs,  A.R.A.,  and  Wm.  Small. 

Foul  Play.    Illust.  by  Du  Maurier. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place.  Illus- 
trated by  Robert  Barnes. 

A  Terrible  Temptation.  Illustrated 
by  Edvv.  HuGHEsand  a.  W.  Cooper. 

The  Wandering  Heir.  Illustrated  by 
H.  Paterson,  S.  L.  Fildes,  A.R.A., 
C.  Green,  and  H.  Woods,  A.R.A. 

A  Simpleton.  Illustrated  by  Kate 
Craueord.  [Couldery. 

A    Woman-Hater.   Illust.   by  Thos. 

SIngleheart  and  Doubleface:  A 
^  I  atter-of-fact  Romance.  Illustrated 
by  P.  Macnab. 

Good  Stories  of  Men  and  other 
Animals.  Illustrated  by  E,  A.  Abbey, 
Percy  Macquoid, and  Joseph  Nash. 

The  Jilt,  and  other  Stories.  Illustrated 
by  Joseph  Nash. 

Readiana,  With  a  Steel-plate  Portrait 
ot  Charles  Reade. 


Bible  Characters :  Studies  of  David, 
Nehemiah,  Jonah,  Paul,  &c.  Fcap. 
8\o,  leatherette,  Is. 

Reader's  Handbook  (The)  of 

Allusions,  References,  Plots,  and 
Stories.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brewer. 
tilth  Edition,  revised  throughout, 
with  a  New  Appendix,  containing  a 
CoMi'LETE  English  Bibliography. 
'  r.  Svo.  1,400  pages,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Rimmer  (Alfred),  Works  by  : 

Squ  are  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d.  each. 
Cur  Old  Country  Towns.    Vv'ith  over 

50  Illustrations. 
Ran  bles  Round  Eton  and  Harrow. 

\\  'th  50  Illustrations. 
About  England  with  Dickens.  With 

56  Illustrations  by  Alfred  Rimmer 

audC.  A.  Vanderhoof. 


Riddell  (iVIrs.  J.  H.),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Her  Mother's  Darling. 
The  Prince  of  Wales's  Garden  Party, 
Weird  Stories. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Uninhabited  House. 
Fairy  Water. 

The  Mystery  in  Palace  G ardens. 

Robinson  (F.  W.),  Novels  by: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Women  are  Strange. 

The  Hands  of  Justice. 

Robinson  (Phil),  Works  by: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 
The  Poets'  Birds. 
The  Poets'  Beasts. 
The  Poets  and  Nature:  Reptiles, 
Fishes,  and  Insects.  [Preparing, 

Rochefoucauld's  Maxims  and 

Moral  Reflections.  With  Notes,  and 
an  Introductory  Essay  by  Sainte- 
Beuve.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s 

Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  The;  or, 

A  List  of  the  Principal  Warriors  who 
came  over  from  Normandy  with  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in 
this  Country,  a.d.  1066-7.  With  the 
principal  Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold 
and  Colours.    Handsomely  printed,  5s. 

Rowley  (Hon.  Hugh),  Works  by 

Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Puniana:  Riddles  and  Jokes.  With 

numerous  Illustrations. 
More  Puniana.  Profusely  Illustrated. 

Runciman  (James),  Stories  by : 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each; 

cloth  limp,  2s  6d  each. 
Sklppars  and  Shellbacks. 
Grace  Balmaign's  Sweetheart. 
Schools  and  Scholars.  

Russell  (W.  Clark),  Works  by: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each ;  post 

Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  e^ch. 
Round  the  Galley-Fire. 
In  the  Middle  Watch. 
A  Voyage  to  the  Cape. 
A  Book  for  the  Hammock. 

On  the  Fo'k'sle  Head.  Post  Svo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

The  Mystery  of  the  "Ocean  Star," 
&,c.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  6s. 

The  Romance  of  Jenny  Harlowe, 
and  Sketches  of  Maritime  Life. 
Wiih  a  Frontispiece  by  F.  Barnard. 
Crown  Svo,  cloih  extra,  6s. 

An  Ocean  Tragedy :  A  Novel.  Threa 
Vols.,  crown  8vo,  [Shortly 
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i  Sala.— Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

By  George  Augustus  Sala,  Post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Sanson. — Seven  Generations 

of  Executioners:  Memoirs  of  the 
Sanson  Family  (1688  to  1847).  Edited 
byHENRYSANSON.  Cr.Svo, cLcx.  3s. 6d. 


Saunders  (John),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  eack. 

Guy  Waterman.  I  Lion  in  tiie  Path. 

The  Two  Dreamers. 


Bound  to  the  Wheel.    Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Saunders  (Katharine),  Novels 

by.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 

The  High  iVlills. 

Heart  Salvage.  |  Sebastian. 


Joan  Merryweather.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

Gideon's  Rock.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d. 


Science-Gossip  for  1889:  An 

Illustrated  Medium  of  Interchange 
for  Students  and  Lovers  of  Nature. 
Edited  by  Dr.  J.  E.Taylor,  F.L.S.,&c. 
Devoted  to  Geology,  Botany,  Phy- 
siology.  Chemistry,  Zoology,  Micros- 
copy, Telescopy,  Physiography,  &c. 
Price  4d.  Monthly  ;  or  6s.  per  year, 
post  free.  Vols.  I .  to  XIX.  may  be 
had  at  7s.  6d.  each  ;  and  Vols.  XX.  to 
date,  at  6s.  each.  Cases  tor  Binding, 
Is.  6d.  each. 

Seguin  (U  G.)»  Works  by: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 

The  Country  of  the  Passicn  Play, 
and  the  Highlands  and  Highlanders 
of  Bavaria.  With  Map  and  37  Illusts. 

Walks  In  Algiers  and  its  Surround- 
ings.   With  2  Maps  and  16  Illusts. 

'•Secret  Out"  Series,  The: 

Cr.  8vo,  cl.ex.,  Illusts.,  4s.  6d.  each. 

The  Secret  Out:  One  Thousand 
Tricks  with  Cards,  and  other  Re- 
creations ;  with  Entertaining  Experi- 
ments m  Drawing-room  or  "  White 
Magic."  By  W.H.Cremer.  30oIllusts. 

The  Art  of  Amusing:  A  Collection  of 
Graceful  Arts, Games, Tricks,Puzzles, 
and  Charades  By  Frank  Bellew. 
With  300  Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky:  Very  Easy  Tricks, 
Very  Diflicult  Tricks,  White  Magic, 
Sleight  of  Hand.  Edited  by  W.  H. 
Cremer.   With  300  lUustratioRS. 


Secret  Out''  Series— continued. 

Magician's  Own  Book:  Performances 
with  Cups  and  Balls,  Eggs,  Hats, 
Handkerchiefs,  &c.  All  from  actual 
Experience.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Cre- 
MER.    200  Illustrations. 


Senior. — By  Stream  and  Sea. 

By  W. Senior.  Post  8vo,cl.limp,  2s.6d. 


Seven  Sagas  (The)  of  Prehis- 
toric Man.  By  James  H.  Stoddart, 
Author  of  "  The  Village  Life."  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


Shakespeare : 

The  First  Folio  Shakespeare.— Mr. 
William  Shakespeare's  Comedies, 
Histories,  and  Tragedies.  Published 
according  tothe  true  Originall  Copies 
London,  Printed  by  Isaac  Iaggard 
and  Ed.  Blount.  1623.— A  Repro- 
duction of  the  extremely  rare  original, 
in  reduced  facsimile,  by  a  photogra- 
phic process — ensuring  the  strictest 
accuracy  in  every  detail.  Small  8vo, 
half-Roxburghe,  7s.  6d. 

Shakespeare  for  Children:  Tales 
from  Shakespeare.  By  Charles 
and  Mary  Lamb.  With  numerous 
Illustrations,  coloured  and  plain,  by 
J.  Moyr  Smith.    Cr.  4to,  cl.  gilt,  6s. 


Sharp. — Children  of  To-mor- 
row: A  Novel.  By  William  Sharp. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


Sheridan(General). — Personal 
Memoirs  of  General  P.  H.  Sheridan  : 

The  Romantic  Career  of  a  Great 
Soldier,  told  in  his  Own  Words.  With 
22  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations,  27 
Maps  and  numerous  Facsimiles  of 
Famous  Letters.  Two  Vols,  of  500 
pages  each,  demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  24s. 


Sheridan : — 

Sheridan's  Complete  Works,  with 
Life  and  Anecdotes.  Including  his 
Dramatic  Writings,  printed  from  the 
Original  Editions,  his  Works  in 
Prose  and  Poetry,  Translations, 
Speeches,  Jokes,  Puns,  &c.  With  a 
Collection  of  Sheridaniana.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  10  tulJ- 
page  Tinted  Illustrations,  7s.  6d.  ^ 

Sheridan's  Comedies:  The  Rivals, 
and  The  School  for  Scandal. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes  to  each  Play,  and  a  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of  Sheridan,  by 
Brander  Matthews.  With  Decora* 
live  Vignettes  and  10  full-page  Illustft 
Demy  8vo,  half-parchment,  6cl, 
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Shelley. — The  CompleteWorks 
In  Verse  and  Prose  of  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley.  Edited,  Prefaced  and  Anno- 
tated by  R.  Herne  Shepherd.  Five 
Vols.,  cr.  8vo,  cloth  bds.,  3s.  6(1.  each. 
Poetical  Works,  in  Three  Vols. 

Vol.  I.  An  Introduction  by  the  Editor;  The 
Posthumous  Fragments  of  Margaret  Nichol- 
son ;  Shelley's  Correspondence  with  Stock- 
dale  ;  The  Wandermg  Jew  (the  only  complete 
version);  Queen  Mab,  with  the  Notes; 
Alastor,  and  other  Poems ;  Rosalind  and 
Helen  ;  Prometheus  Unbound  ;  Adonais,  6:c. 

Vol.  11.  Laon  and  Cythna  (as  originally  pub- 
lished, instead  of  the  emasculated  "  Revolt 
of  Islam") ;  The  Cenci ;  Julian  and  Maddalo 
(from  Shelley's  manuscript) ;  Swellfoot  the 
Tyrant  (from  the  copy  in  the  Dyce  Library 
at  South  Kensington);  The  Witch  of  Atlas; 
Epipsychidion ;  Hellas. 

Vol.  III.  Posthumous  Poems,  published  by 
Mrs.  Shelley  in  1824  and  1839 ;  ^"he  Masque 
of  Anarchy  (from  Shelley's  manuscript) ;  and 
other  Pieces  not  brought  together  in  the  ordi- 
nary editions. 

Prose  Works,  in  Two  Vols. 

Vol.  I.  The  Two  Romances  of  Zastrozzi  and  St. 
Irvyne  ;  the  Dublin  and  Marlow  Pamphlets  ;  A 
Refutation  of  Deism  ;  Letters  to  Leigh  Hunt, 
and  some  Minor  W  riting^s  and  Fragments. 

Vol.  II.  The  Essays;  Letters  from  Abroad; 
Translations  and  Fragments,  Edited  by  Mrs., 
Shelley,  and  first  published  in  1840,  with 
the  addition  of  some  Minor  Pieces  of  great 
interest  and  rarity,  including  one  recently 
discovered  by  Professor  DOWDEN.  With  a 
Bibliography  of  Shelley,  and  an  exhaustive 
Index  of  the  Prose  Works.  

Sherard. — Rogues  :  A  Novel  of 

Incident,  By  R.  H.  Sherard.  Crown 
8vo,  picture  cover,  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
 [Shortly, 

Sidney's  (Sir  Philip)  Complete 

Poetical  Works,  including  all  those  in 
"Arcadia."  With  Portrait,  Memorial- 
Introduction,  Notes,  &c.,  by  the  Rev. 
A.  B.  Grosart,  D.D.  Three  Vols., 
rrr>wn  8^^o.  cloth  boards,  18s. 

csc^.iuuar'os :  Their  History. 
With  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns 
and  Remarkable  Characters.  By 
Jacob  Larwood  and  John  Camden 
HoTTEN.  Crovsrn  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
with  100  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

STms^George  R.),  Works  by 7" 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each; 

cloth  limp,  2s.  6d..  each. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 
The  Ring  o'  Bells. 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 
Mary  Jane  Married. 
Tales  of  To  day. 

Cr.  Svo,  picture  cover,  Is.ea.;  cl.,  ls.6d.ea. 
The  Dagonet  Reciter  and  Reader: 

Being  Readings  and  Recitations  in 
Prose  and  Verse,  selected  trom  his 
own  Works  by  G.  R.  Sims. 
How  the  Poor  Live;  and  Horrible 
London.   In  One  Volume, 


Sister  Dora:  A  Biography.  By 
Margaret  Lonsdale.  Popular  Edi- 
tion,  Revised,  with  additional  Chap- 
ter, a  New  Dedication  and  Preface, 
and  Four  Illustrations.  Sq.  Svo,  pic- 
ture cover,  4d. ;  cloth,  6d, 

Sketchiey. — A  Match   in  the 

Dark.  By  Arthur  Sketchley,  Post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s-   

Slang  Dictionary,  The:  Ety- 
mological, Historical,  and  Anecdotal, 
Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  gilt,  6s.  6d. 

Smart. — Without     Love  or 

Licence  :  A  Novel.  By  Hawley 
Smart.  Three  Vols.,  cr.  Svo.  [Shortly, 

Smith  (J.  Moyr),  Works  by  : 

The  Prince  of  Argolls :  A  Story  of  th« 
Old  Greek  Fairy  Time.  Small  ^^vo, 
cloth  extra,  with  130  Illusts.,  3s.  6d. 

Tales  of  Old  Thule.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  63. 

The  Wooing  of  the  Water  Witch. 
With  Illustrations.    Small  Svo,  6s. 

Society    In    London.     By  A 

Foreign  Resident.  Crown  Svo,  Is. ; 
cloth,  Is.  6d.  

Society  out  of  Town.    By  A 

Foreign  Resident,  Author  of  "  So- 
ciety in  London."  Crown  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  6s.  IPreparing. 

Society  in  Paris:  The  Upper 

Ten  Thousand.  By  Count  PaulVasili. 
Trans,  by  Raphael  Ledos  de  Beau- 
fort. Cr.  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  6s.  [Preparing, 

Somerset.— Songs  of  Adieu. 

By  Lord  Henry  Somerset.  Small 
4to,  Japanese  vellum,  6s.  

Speight  (T.  W.),  Novels  by: 

The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 
With  a  Frontispiece  by  M.  Ellen 
Edwards.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6d  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  bds.,  23. 

Wife  or  No  WifeP  Post  Svo,  cloth 
limp,  Is.  6d. 

A  Barren  Title.  Crown  Svo,  cl..  Is.  6d. 

The  Golden  Hoop.  Post  Svo,  illust. 
boards,  2s. 

By  Devious  Ways;  and  A  Barren 
Title.    Post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 

Spalding.-Elizabethan  Demon. 

ology  :  An  Essay  in  Illustration  of  the 
Belief  in  the  Existence  of  Devils,  and 
the  Powers  possessed  by  Them.  By  T. 
A.  Spalding.  LL.B.  Cr.  8vo,c1.  ex.,  5s. 

Spenser  for  Children.    By  M. 

H.  TowRY.  With  Illustrations  by 
Walter  J.  Morgan.  Crown  410,  with 
Coloured  Jllustratiops?,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 
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Stageland  :  Curious  Habits  and 
Customs  of  its  Inhabitants.  By  Jerome 
K.  Jerome.  With  64  Illustrations  by 
J.  Bernard  Partridge.  Second  Edi- 
tion, Fcap.  4to,  illustrated  cover, 3s. 6d. 

Starry  Heavens,  The:  A  Poeti- 
cal Birthday  Book.  Square  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  2s.  6d. 

Staunton. — Laws  and  Practice 

of  Chess.  With  an  Analysis  of  the 
Openings.  By  Howard  Staunton. 
Edited  by  Robert  B.  Wormald. 
Small  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Stedman  (E.  C),  Works  by: 

Victorian  Poets   Thirteenth  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  9s, 
The  Poets  of  America.    Crown  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  9s. 

Sterndale.— The  Afghan  Knife: 

ANovsl.  By  Robert  Armitage  Stern- 
dale.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s  6d. ;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Stevenson  (R.Louis),  Works  by : 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  Gd.  each. 
Travels    witli    a    Donkey    in  the 

Cevennes.    Seventh  Edition.  With 

a  Frontispiece  by  Walter  Crane. 
An  Inland  Voyage.     Third  Edition. 

WithFrontispiece  by  WalterCrane. 

Cr.  Bvo,  buckram  extra,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 
Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Books. 

Third  Edition. 
The   Silverado   Squatters.  With 

Frontispiece. 
The  Merry  Men.    Second  Edition. 
Underwoods:  Poems.    Fourth  Edit. 
Memories  &  Portraits.  Second  Ed, 
Virginibus    Puerisque,    and  other 

Papers.   Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  8vo,  buckram  extra,  gilt  top,  6s.  each  ; 
post  Bvo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each. 
New  Arabian  Nights.  Tenth  Edition. 
Prince  Otto  :  Sixth  Edition. 


Stoddard. — Summer  Cruising 

In  the  South  Seas.  By  Charles 
Warren  Stoddard.  Illust.  by  Wallis 
Mackay.  Crown  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d. 


Stories  from  Foreign  Novel- 
ists. V^ith  Notices  of  their  Lives  and 
Writings.  By  Helen  and  Alice  Zim- 
mern.  Frontispiece.  Crown  Bvo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d.   post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 


Strange  Manuscript  (A)  found 

In  a  Copper  Cylinder.  With  19  full- 
page  Illustrations  by  Gilbert  Gaul. 
Third  Edition.   Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  6s. 


Strange    Secrets.     Told  by 

Perc'-'  Fitzgerald,  Florence  Mar- 
ryat,  James  Grant,  A.  Con  AN  Doyle, 
Dutton  Cook,  and  others.  With  8 
Illustrations  by  Sir  John  Gilbert, 
William  Small,  W.  J.  Hennessy, 
_  _&c^    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  

S  t  r  u  1 1 '  s  S  p  o  rt  s  and  Pastimes 

of  the  People  of  England;  including 
the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recreations, 
May  Games,  Mummeries,  Shows,  &c., 
from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present 
Tune,  With  140  Illustrations.  Edited 
by  Wm.Hone.  Cr.  Bvo,  cl.  extra,  73.6d. 

Suburban     Homes    (The)  of 

London :  A  Residential  Guide  to 
Favourite  London  Localities,  their; 
Society,  Celebrities,  and  Associations. 
With  Notes  on  their  Rental,  Rates, and 
House  Accommodation.  W'ithMapof 
Suburban  London.  Cr.8vo.cl. ex. ,7s  6d. 

Swift  (Dean) :— 

Swift's  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and 
Verse.  With  Memoir,  Portrait,  and. 
Facsimiles  of  the  Maps  in  the  Origi- 
nal Edition  of  *'  Gulliver's  Travels." 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

A  Monograph  on  Dean  Swift.  By 
J.  Churton  Collins.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  8s.  \_Shoytly. 

Swinburne      (Algernon  C), 

Works  by: 
Selections  from  the  Poetical  Works 

of  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 

Fcap.  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
Atalanta  in  Calydon.  Crown  Bvo,  6s. 
Chastelard.    A  Tragedy,  Cr.  Bvo,  7s. 
Poems  and  Ballads.    First  Series. 

Cr.  Bvo,  9s.    Fcap.  8vo,  same  price. 
Poems  and  Ballads.  Second  Series. 

Cr.  Bvo,  9s.    Fcap.  Bvo,  same  price. 
Poems  and  Ballads.  Third  Series. 

Crown  Bvo,  7s. 
Notes  on  Poems  and  Reviews.  8vo,ls. 
Songs  before  Sunrise.  Cr.  Bvo,  10s  6d. 
Bothwell:  A  Tragedy.  Cr.  Bvo,12s.6d. 
George  Chapman  :  An  Essay.  {See 

Vol,  II.  of  Geo.  Chapman's  Works.) 

Crown  Bvo,  6s. 
Songs  of  Two  Nations.  Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
Essays  and  Studies.  Crown  Bvo,  12s. 
Erechtheus  :  A  Tragedy.  Cr.  Bvo,  6s. 
Songs  of  the  Springtides.  Cr.8vo,6s. 
studies  in  Song.  Crown  Bvo,  7s. 
Mary  Stuart:  A  Tragedy.  Cr.  8vo,8s. 
Tristram  of  Lyonesse,  and  other 

Poems.    Crown  Bvo,  9s. 
ACentury  of  Roundels.  Small  4to,  8s 
A   Midsummer  Holiday,  and  other 

Poems.   Crown  8vo,  7s.  ''*' 
Marino  Faliero:  ATragedy.  Cr.8vo,63. 
A  Study  of  Victor  Hugo.  Cr.  Bvo,  63. 
Miscellanies.  Crown  Bvo,  12s. 
Locrine :  A  Tragedy.   Crown  Bvo,  63. 
A  Study  of  Ben  Jonson.  Cr.  8vo,  7s. 
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Symonds.— Wine,  Women,  and 

Song:  Medieval  Latin  Students' 
Sonps.  Now  first  translated  into  Eng- 
lish Verse,  with  Essay  by  J.  Addington 
Symonds.    Small  8vo,  parchment,  6s. 

Syntax's  (Dr.)  Three  Tours: 

In  Search  of  the  Picturesque,  in  Search 
of  Consolation,  and  in  Search  of  a 
Wife.  With  the  whole  of  Rowland- 
son's  droll  page  Illustrations  in  Colours 
and  a  Life  of  the  Author  by  J,  C, 
HoTTEN.  Med.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Taine's    History  of~English 

Literature.  Translated  by  Henry 
Van  Laun.  Four  Vols.,  small  8vo, 
cloth  boards,  30s. — Popular  Edition, 
Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  15s. 

Taylor's  ( Bayard jHDi versions 

of  the  Echo  Club:  Burlesques  of 
Modern  Writers.  Post  8vo,  cl.  limp,  2s. 

Taylor  (Dr.  J.  E.,  RL^.^TWorks 

by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  7s.  6d..  each. 

The  Sagacity  and  Morality  of 
Plants :  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and 
Conduct  of  the  Vegetable  Kin^jdom, 
ColouredFrontispiece  and  loo  Illust. 

Our  Common  British  Fossils,  and 
Where  to  Find  Them :  A  Handbook 
for  Students^  With  331  Illustrations. 

The  Playtime  Naturalist.  With  366 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  5s, 

Taylor's     (Tom)  Historical 

Dramas:  "Clancarty,"  "Jeanne 
Dare,"  "  'Twixt  Axe  and  Crowr  The 
Fool's  Revenge,"  "  Arkwright'  f  Wife,** 
"Anne  Boleyn,''  "Plot  and  I  assion.'' 
One  Vol.,  cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
The  Plays  may  also  be  had  sepa- 
rately, at  Is.  each. 

Tennyson  (Lord) :  A  Biogra- 
phical Sketch.  By  H.  J.  Jennings. 
With  a  Photograph-Portrait.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Thackerayana:  Notes  and  Anec- 

dotes.  Illustrated  by  Hundreds  ol 
Sketches  by  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray,  depicting  Humorous 
Incidents  in  his  School-life,  and 
Favourite  Characters  in  the  books  of 
his  every-day  reading.  With  Coloured 
Frontispiece.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Thames. — A  New  Pictorial  HIs- 

tory  of  the  Thames,  from  its  Source 
Downwards.  A  Book  for  all  Boating 
Men  and  for  all  Lovers  of  the  River. 
With  over  300  lUusts.  Post  8vo,  picture 
cover,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d..  

Thomas  (Bertha),  Novels  by : 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Cresslda.        |     Proud  Malsle. 

The  VIolln-Player. 


Thomas  (M.).— A  Fight  for  Life : 

A  Novel.  By  W.  Moy  Thomas.  Post 
8vo.  illustrated  boards.  2s.  

Thomson'sSeasonsand  Castle 

of  Indolence.  With  a  Biographical 
and  Critical  Introduction  by  Allan 
Cunningham,  and  over  50  fine  Illustra- 
tions on  Steel  and  Wood.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d.  

Thornbury  (Walter),Works  by : 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Haunted  London.  Edited  by  Ed- 
ward Walford,  M.A.  With  Illus- 
trations by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
J.  M.  W.  Turner.  Founded  upon 
Letters  and  Papers  furnished  by  his 
Friends  and  fellow  Academicians, 
With  numerous  lUusts.  in  Colours, 
facsimiled  from  Turner's  Original 
Drawings. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Old  Stories  Re-told. 

Tales  for  the  MajM nes.  

Timbs  (John),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

The  History  of  Clubs  and  Club  Life 
in  London.  With  Anecdotes  of  its 
Famous  Coffee-houses,  Hostelries, 
and  Taverns.    With  many  Illusts. 

English  Eccentrics  and  Eccen- 
tricities: Stories  of  Wealth  and 
Fashion,  Delusions,  Impostures,  and 
Fanatic  Missions,  Strange  Sights 
and  Sporting  Scenes,  Eccentric 
Artists,  Theatrical  Folk,  Men  of 
Letters,  &c.    With  nearly  50  Illusts. 

Trollope  (Anthony),  Novels  by: 


Trollope(FrancesE.),Novelsby 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 

Mabel's  Progress.  '  An^ne  Fur  "ess. 

Trollope(T.  A.).— Diamond  Cut 

Diamond,  and  other  Stories.  By 
T.  Adolphus  Trollope.  Post  Bvo, 
illustrated  boards  2s.   

Trowbridge.— Famuli's  FoTly : 

A  Novel.  By  J.  T.  Trowbridge.  Pos< 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each 
post  Bvo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Way  We  Live  Now. 
Kept  In  the  Dark. 
Frau  Frohmann.  I  Marion  Fay. 
Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 
The  Land-Leaguers. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Golden  Lion  of  Granpere. 
John  Caldigate.  \  American  Senator 
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Turgenieff.  —  Stories  from 

Foreign  Novelists.    By  Ivan  Turge- 

NiKKF,  and  others.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6(i.;  post  8vo,  ilhistraJed  boards,  2s. 

Tyt  le  r~(C7~crFraser-)r—  M  is- 

tress  Judith:  A  Novel.  By  C.  C, 
Fraser-Tytler.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 

Tytler  (Sarah),  Novels  by: 
Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
What  She  Came  Through. 
The  Bride's  Pass.  |  Noblesse  Oblige. 
Saint  Mungo's  City.  |  Lady  Bell. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 

Buried  Diamonds.  

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Citoyenne  Jacqueline. 
Disappeared.  |  TheHuguenotFaniily 
The  Blackhall  Ghosts:    A  Novel. 
Crown  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  3s.  6d.   

Van  Laun.— History  of  French 
Literature.  By  H.  Van  Laun.  Three 
Vols.,  demy  Bvo,  cl.  bds,,  7s.  6d.  each. 

V i n a r i i^A  D oTi bl e~B on d7  BylL, 

ViLLARi.  Fcap.  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. 

Walford  (Ed vv.,  M.A.),Works  by : 

The  County  Families  of  the  United 
Kingdom  (1889).  Containing  Notices 
of  the  Descent,  Birth,  Marriage, 
Education,  &c.,  of  more  than  12,000 
distinguished  Heads  of  Families 
their  Heirs  Apparent  or  Presump- 
tive, the  Offices  they  hold  or  have 
held,  their  Town  and  Country  Ad- 
dresses, Clubs,  &c.  Twenty-ninth 
Annual  Edition.    Cloth  gilt,  50s. 

The  Shilling  Peerage  (1889).  Con- 
taining an  Alphabetical  List  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  Dates  of  Creation, 
Lists  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 
Addresses,  &c.    32mo,  cloth.  Is. 

The  Shilling  Baronetage  (1889). 
Containing  an  Alphabetical  List  ot 
the  Baronets  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
short  Biographical  Notices,  Dates  of 
Creation,  Addresses,  &c.  32mo,cl.,ls. 

The  Shilling  Knightage  (1889).  Con- 
taining an  Alphabetical  List  of  the 
Knights  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
short  Biographical  Notices,  Dates  of 
(  reation,  Addresses, &c.  32nio,cl.,ls. 

The  Shilling  House  of  Common© 
(1889).  Containing  List  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  their  Town  and 
Country  Addresses,  &c.  32mo,  cl.,  Is* 

The  Complete  Peerage,  Baronet- 
age, Knightage,  and  House  of 
Commons  (1889).  In  One  Volume^ 
royal  32mo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  6s, 

Haunted  London.  By  WalterThorh- 
BURY.  Edit,  bv  Edward  Walford, 
M.A.  Illusts.  by  F.  W.  Fairholt, 
F.S^   Cr.  8vo.  cloth  extra.  7s.  QcL 


Walton  andCotton'sComplete 

Angler;  or,  The  Contemplative  Man's 
Recreation ;  being  a  Discourse  of 
Rivers,  Fishponds,  Fish  and  Fishing, 
written  by  Izaak  Walton  ;  and  In- 
structions how  to  Angle  for  a  Trout  or 
Grayling  in  a  clear  Stream,  by  Charles 
Cotton.  With  Original  Memoirs  and 
Notes  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  and 
61  Copperplate  Illustrations.  Large 
crown  8vo,  cloth  antique,  7s.  6d. 

Walt  Whitman,  Poems  by. 

Selected  and  edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction, by  William  M.  Rossetti.  A 
New  Edition,  with  a  Steel  Plate  Por- 
trait. Crown  8vo,  printed  on  hand- 
made paper  and  bound  in  buckram,  6s. 

Wanderer's  Library,  The: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d..  each. 

Wanderings  In  Patagonia;  or,  Life 
among  the  Ostrich- Hunters.  By 
Julius  Beerbohm.  Illustrated. 

Camp  Notes:  Stories  of  Sport  and 
Adventure  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.    By  Frederick  Boyle. 

Savage  Life.    By  Frederick  Boyle. 

Merrie  England  in  the  Olden  Time. 
By  George  Daniel.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  RoBT.  Cruikshank. 

Circus  Life  and  Circus  Celebrities, 
j         By  Thomas  Frost. 
I     The  Lives  of  the  Conjurers.  By 
j        Thomas  Frost. 
i      The  Old  Showmen  and  the  Old 
I         London  Fairs.    By  Thomas  Frost. 

i.ow-Life  Deeps.  An  Account  of  the 
Strange  Fish  to  be  found  there.  By 
James  Greenwood. 

The  Wilds  of  London.    By  James 
Greenwood. 
I      Tunis:   The  Land  and  the  People. 
By  the  Chevalier  de  Hesse-War- 
tegg.    With  22  Illustrations. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Cheap 
Jack.  By  One  of  the  Fraternity. 
Edited  by  Charles  Hindley. 

The  World  Behind  the  Scenes  By 
Percy  Fitzgerald. 

Tavern  Anecdotes  and  Sayings: 
Including  the  Origin  of  Signs,  and 
Reminiscences  connected  with  Ta- 
verns, Coffee  Houses,  Gluts,  &c. 
By  Charles  Hindley.  With  Illusts. 

The  Genial  Showman:  Life  and  Ad- 
ventures of  Artemus  Ward.  By  E.  P. 
Hingston.    With  a  Frontispiece. 

The  Story  of  the  London  Parks. 
By  Jacob  Larwood.    With  Illusts. 

London  Characters.  By  Henry  May- 
hew.  Illustrated. 

Seven  Generations  of  Executioners: 
Memoirs  of  the  Sanson  Family  (1688 
to  1847).   Edited  by  Henry  Sanson. 

Summer  Cruising  In  the  South 
Seas.  By  C.  Warren  Stoddard. 
iaustraiiid  bv  Wah-is  Mackav. 
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Warner. — A  Roundabout  Jour- 
ney. By  Charles  Dudley  Warner, 
Author  of  "  My  Summer  in  a  Garden." 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  

Warrants,  &c. : — 
Warrant  to  Execute  Charles  I.  An 

exact  Facsimile,  with  the  Fifty-nine 
Signatures,  and  corresponding  Seals. 
Carefully  printed  on  paper  to  imitate 
the  Original,  22  in.  oy  14  in.  Price  2s. 

Warrant  to  Execute  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots.  An  exact  Facsimile,  includ- 
ing the  Signature  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  a  Facsimile  of  the  Great 
Seal.  Beautifully  printed  on  paper 
to  imitate  the  Original  MS.  Price  2s. 

Magna  Charta.  An  exact  Facsimile 
ot  the  Original  Document  in  the 
British  Museum,  printed  on  fine 
plate  paper,  nearly  3  feet  long  by  2 
feet  wide,  with  the  Arms  and  Seals 
emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours.  53. 

The  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey;  or,  A  List 
ot  the  Principal  Warriors  who  came 
over  from  Normandy  with  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in  this 
Country,  a.d.  1066-7.  With  the 
principal  Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold 
and  Colours.    Price  5s.  

Wayfarer,  The:  Journal  of  the 

Society  of  Cyclists.  Published  at  in- 
tervals. Price  Is.  The  Numbers  for 
Oct.,  1886,  Jan.,  May,  and  Oct.,  1887, 
and  Feb.,  1888,  are  now  ready.  

Weather,  How  to  Foretell  the, 

with  the  Pocket  Spectroscope  By 
F.  W.  Cory,  M,R.C.S.  Eng.,  F.R.Met. 
Soc,  &c.  With  10  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d.  

Westropp. — Handbook  of  Pot- 
tery and  Porcelain;  or.  History  ot 
those  Arts  from  the  Earliest  Period. 
By  HoDDER  M.  Westropp.  With  nu- 
merous Illustrations,  and  a  List  01 
Marks.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  4s.  bd. 

Whist.  —  How  to   Play  Solo 

Whist:  Its  Method  and  Principles 
Explained,  and  its  Practice  Demon- 
strated. With  Illustrative  Specimen 
Hands  in  red  and  black,  and  a  Revised 
and  Augmented  Code  of  Laws.  By 
Abraham  S.  Wilks  and  Charles  F. 
Pardon.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Whisti^er^Mr.)  "Ten  o'clock." 

Crown  8vo,  hand-made  and  brown 
paper,  Is.   

Wirilams  (W.  Mattieu,  F.R.A.S.), 

Works  by: 
Science  in  Short  Chapters.  Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
A  Simple  Treatise  on  Heat.  Crown 

8vo,  cloth  limp,  with  Illusts.,  2s.  6d. 
The  Chemistry  of  Cookery.  Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  6S. 


Wilson  (Dr.  Andrew,  F.R.S.E.), 

Works  by: 

Chapters  on  Evolution:  A  Popular 
History  of  Darwinian  and  Allied 
'  Theories  of  Development.  3rd  ed, 
Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex., with  259  Illusts.,  7s.  6d. 

Leaves  from  a  Naturalist's  Note- 
book.   Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Leisure-Time  Studies,  chiefly  Bio 
logical.  Third  Edit.,  with  New  Pre- 
face. Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  with  Illusts.,  6s. 

Studies  in  Life  and  Sense.  With 
numerous  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6s. 

Common  Accidents,  and  How  to 
^  Treat  them.  By  Dr.  Andrew  Wil- 
son and  others.  With  numerous  U- 
lusts.    Cr.  8vo,  18. ;  cl.  limp.  Is.  6d. 

Winter  (J.  S.),  Stories  by: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Cavalry  Life.     |  Regimental  Legends. 

Witch,  Warlock,and  Magician  : 

A  Popular  History  of  Magic  and  Witch- 
craft in  England  and  Scotland.  By 
W.  H.  Davenport  Adams.  DemySvo, 
cloth  extra,  128.  

Women  of  the  Day :  A  Biogra- 
phical Dictionary  of  Notable  Contem- 
poraries. By  Frances  Hays.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s.  

Wood.— Sabina:  A  Novel.  By 
Lady  Wood.   Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Wood  (H.F.),  Detective  Stories ; 
The  Passengerfrom  Scotland  Yard. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.;  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 
The  Englishman  of  the  Rue  Cain. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Wooliey. — Rachel  Armstrong; 

or,  Love  and  Theology.  By  Celia 
Parker  Woolley.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated  boards.  2s.  ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Words,  Facts,  and  Phrases: 

A  Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and 
Out-of-the-Way  Matters.  By  Eliezer 
Edwards.  New  and  cheaper  issue, 
cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  73.  6d. ;  half-bound,  9s. 

Wright  (Thomas),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Caricature  History  of  the  Georges. 
(The  House  of  Hanover.)  Witl]  400 
Pictures,  Caricatures,  Squibs,  Broad- 
sides, Window  Pictures,  &c. 

History  of  Caricature  and  of  the 
Grotesque  in  Art,  Literature, 
Sculpture,  and  Painting.  Proiuseiy 
Illustrated  by  F.W.  Fairholt.F.S.A. 

Yates  (Edmund),  Novels  by  : 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s,  each. 
Land  at  Last.  |  The  Forlorn  Hope, 
Castaway. 
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NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 


The  Bell  of  St.  Paul's.    By  Walter 

Besant.    Three  Vols. 
Slind   Love.     By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Three  Vols.  [Shortly. 
\n  Ocean  Tragedy.     By  W.  Clark 

Russell.  Three  Vols.  IShortly. 
Passion's  Slave.    By  Richard  Ashe 

King.  Three  Vols.  IShortly. 
Without  Love  or  Licence.  ByHAWLEY 

Smart.  Three  Vols.  IShortly. 
The  Romance  of  Jenny  Harlowe,  &c, 

ByW.CLARK  Russell.  Cr.8vo,cl.ex.6s. 
^aul  Jones's  Alias,  &c.  By  D.Christie 

Murray  and  Henry  Herman.  Crown 

8vo,  cl-oth,  6S.  [Shortly. 
The  Dead  Man's  Secret.    By  J.  E. 

MuDDOCK.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  ^Shortly. 


Strange  Secrets-  Told  by  Percy  Fitz- 
gerald, &c.  With  8  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Doctor  Rameau.  By  Georges  Ohnet. 
Nine  Illusts.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

A  Last  Love.  By  Georges  Ohnet. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s.  [Shortly, 

Children  of  To-morrow.  By  William 
Sharp.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Nikanor.  From  the  French  of  Henry 
Greville.  With  Eight  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

A  Noble  Woman.  By  Henry  Greville. 
Translated  by  A.  Vandam.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  [Shortly. 

Mr.  Stranger's  Sealed  Packet.  By 
Hugh  MacColl.  Cr.  8vo,cl.  extra, 53. 


THE  PICCADILLY  NOVELS. 

Popular  Stories  by  the  Best  Authors.   Library  Editions,  'jaany  Illustrated 
crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 


BY  THE  A  UTHOR  OF  "  JOHN 
HERRING.'' 
led  Spider.  I  Eve. 

BY  GRANT  ALLEN, 
>hlllstla. 
The  Devil's  Die. 
The  Tents  of  Shem. 
BY  WALTER  BESANT  &  RICE, 
{eady-Money  Mortiboy. 
ny  Little  Girl, 
'he  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 
'his  Son  of  Vulcan. 
Vith  Harp  and  Crown, 
"he  Golden  Butterfly, 
ly  Celia's  Arbour, 
'he  Monks  of  Thelema. 
Twas  In  Trafalgar's  Bay. 
"he  Seamy  Side, 
'he  Ten  Years'  Tenant, 
'he  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

BY  WALTER  BESANT. 
W  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 
he  Captains'  Room. 
II  in  a  Garden  Fair, 
(orothy  Forster.  |  Uncle  Jack, 
ihildren  of  Gibeon. 
'he  World  Went  Very  Well  Then, 
lerr  Paulus. 
or  Faith  and  Freedom. 

BY  ROBERT  BUCHANAN, 
Child  of  Nature, 
od  and  the  Man. 
he  Shadow  of  the  Sword, 
he  Martyrdom  of  Madeline, 
ove  Me  for  Ever. 

n nan  Water.  I  The  New  Abelard 
latt.  I  Foxglove  Manor, 

he  Master  of  the  Mine. 

he  Heir  of  LInne. 

BY  HALL  CAINE, 
he  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 

Son  of  Hagar.  |  The  Deemster. 
BY  MRS.  H.  LOVETT  CAMERON. 
iliet's  Guardian.  {  Deceivers  Evep. 


BY  MORTIMER  COLLINS. 
Sweet  Anne  Page.  |  Transmigration. 
From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 
MORTIMER  &  FRANCES  COLLINS, 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 
The  Village  Comedy. 
You  Play  me  False. 

BY  WILKIE  COLLINS. 


The  Law  and  the 

Lady. 
TheTwo  Destinies 
Haunted  Hotel. 
The  Fallen  Leaves 
Jezebel'sDaughtep 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science 
"  I  Say  No." 
Little  Novels. 
The  Evil  Genius. 
The    Legacy  of 
Cain. 


Antonina. 
Basil. 

Hide  and  Seek. 
The  Dead  Secret 
Queen  of  Hearts. 
My  Miscellanies. 
Woman  In  White. 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
Miss  or  Mrs.  ? 
New  Magdalen. 
The  Frozen  Deep. 

BY  BUTTON  COOK, 
Paul  Foster's  Daughter. 

BY  WILLIAM  CYPLES, 
Hearts  of  Gold. 

BY  ALPHONSE  DAUDET. 
The  Evangelist;  or,  Port  Salvation. 

BY  JAMES  DE  MILLE. 
A  Castle  in  Spain. 

BY  J.  LEITH  DERWENT, 
Our  Lady  of  Tears. 
Circe's  Lovers. 

BY  M,  BETHAM'EDWARDS. 
Felicia. 

BY  MRS.  ANNIE  EDWARDES, 
Archie  Lovell. 

BY  PERCY  FITZGERALD, 
Fatal  Zero. 

BY  R.  E.  FRANCILLON.  ^ 
Queen  Cophetua.  I  A  Real  Queen. 
One  by  One.  |  King  or  Knave? 

Prefaced  by  Sir  BARTLE  FRERE, 
Pandurang  Hapi. 
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Piccadilly  Novels,  continued — 

BY  EDWARD  GARRETT, 
The  Cape!  Girls. 

BY  CHARLES  GIBBON, 
((ob\n  Gray. 

What  will  the  World  Say? 
In  Honour  Bound. 
Queen  of  the  Meadow. 
The  Flower  of  the  Forest. 
A  Heart's  Problem. 
The  Braes  of  Yarrow. 
The  Golden  Shaft. 
Of  High  Degree. 
Loving  a  Dream. 

BY  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE, 
Garth. 

Ellice  Quentln. 
Sebastian  Stroma. 
Dust. 

Fortune's  Fool. 

Beatrix  Randolph. 

David  Polndexter's  Disappearance 

The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 

BY  SIR  A.  HELPS. 
Ivan  de  Biron. 

BY  ISAAC  HENDERSON. 
Agatha  Page. 

BY  MRS.  ALFRED  HUNT. 
Thornicroft's  Model. 
The  Leaden  Casket. 
Self  Condemned. 
That  other  Person. 

BY  JEAN  INGELOW, 
Fated  to  be  Free. 

BY  R.  ASHE  KING. 
A  Drawn  Game. 
"The  Wearing  of  the  Green." 

BY  HENRY  KINGS  LEY, 
Number  Seventeen. 

BY  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 
Patricia  Kemball. 
Atonement  of  Leam  Dundaa. 
The  World  Well  Lost. 
Under  which  Lord  ? 
"  My  Love  !" 
lone. 

Past  on  Carew. 

BY  HENRY  W.  LUCY. 
Gideon  Fleyce. 

BY  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY. 
The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 
A  Fai^  Saxon. 
Dear  Lady  Disdain. 
Miss  Misanthrope. 
Donna  Quixote. 
The  Comet  of  a  Season. 
Maid  of  Athens. 
Camiola. 

BY  MRS.  MACDONELL, 
^uakQf  Cousins.  ^ 


Piccadilly  Novels  continued — 
BY  FLORENCE  MARRYAT. 

Open  !  Sesame ! 

BY  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY, 

Life's  Atonement,  j    Coals  of  Fire. 

Joseph's  Coat.  Val  Strango- 

A  Model  Father.    1  Hearts. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 

A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 

First  Person  Singular. 

Cynic  Fortune. 

The  Way  of  the  World. 

BY  MRS,  OLIPHANT. 

Whiteladies. 

BY  OUIDA. 


Held  In  Bondage. 
Strathmore. 
Chandos. 
Under  Two  Flags. 
Idalia. 

Cecil  Castle- 

malne's  Gage. 
TiMcotrin. 
Puck. 

Folle  Farine. 
ADog  of  Flanders 
Pascarel. 
SIgna. 

Princess  Naprax- 
ine. 

BY  MARGARET  A.  PAUL 
Gentle  and  Simple. 

BY  JAMES  PAYN. 
Lost  Sir  Massing-  A     rape  from 

berd. 
Walter's  Word. 
Less  Black  than 

We're  Painted 
By  Proxy. 
High  Spirits. 
Under  One  Roof. 
A  Confidential 

Agent. 
From  Exile. 


TwoLlttleWoodej 

Shoes. 
In  a  Winter  City 
Ariadne. 
Friendship. 
Moths. 
Pipistrello. 
A  Village  Com- 
mune. 
Bimbi. 
Wanda. 
Frescoes. 
In  Maremma 
Othmar. 
Guildcroy. 


Thorn. 
Some  Private 

Views. 
TheCanon'sWari 
Glow-worm  Tale 
Talk  of  the  Tow 
In  Peril  and  Pr 

vation. 
Holiday  Tasks. 
The  Mystery 
Mirbridge. 
BY  E.  C.  PRICE. 
Valentlna.  I  The  Foreigners 

Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival. 

BY  CHARLES  RE  AVE. 
It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 
Hard  Cash.       |    Peg  Woffington. 
Christie  Johnstone. 
Griffith  Gaunt.  |    Foul  Play. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
The  Course  of  True  Love 
The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief. 
Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 
A  Terrible  Temptation 
The  Wandering  Heir.  I  A  Simpleton, 
A  Woman-Hater.        |  ReacJiana. 
Singleheart  and  Doubleface. 
The  Jilt. 

Good    Stories   of   Men   and  oth 
Animals. 
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t*iccADiLLY  Novels,  continued — 

MRS.  J.  H.  KID  DELL, 
Her  Mother's  Darling. 
Prince  of  V/ales's  Garden-Party. 
Weird  Stories. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 
Women  are  Strange. 
The  Hands  of  Justice. 

BY  JOHN  SAUNDERS. 
Bound  to  the  Wheel. 
Guy  Waterman.       |  Two  Drearr;ers. 
The  Lion  in  the  Path. 

BY  K A  2^ MARINE  SAUNDERS, 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 
Gideon's  Rock.       I    Heart  Salvage. 
The  High  Mills.      I  Sebastian. 

BY  r.   IV.  SPEIGHT. 
The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 

BY  R.  A.  STERNDALE. 
The  Afghan  Knife. 

BY  BERTHA  THOMAS. 
Proud  Maisie.  |  Cressida. 
The  Violin-Player. 


Piccadilly  Novels,  continued — 

BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE, 
The  Way  we  Live  Now. 
Frau  Frohmann.   I    Marion  Fay. 
Kept  in  the  Dark, 
Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 
1  he  Land  Leaguers. 

BY  FRANCES  E.  TROLLOPE. 
Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 
Anne  Furness.    |  Mabel's  Progr-ess. 

BY  IVAN  TURGENIEFF,  &c. 
Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 

BY  SARAH  TYTLER. 
What  She  Came  Through. 
The  Bride's  Pass.  |  Saint  Mungo's  'Jity. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 
Noblesse  Oblige. 

Lady  Bell.  |  Buried  Diamoi.-is. 

The  Blackhall  Ghosts. 

BY  C.  C.  FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress  Judith. 


CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF 

Post  8vo,  illustrated 
B  Y  THE  A  UTHOR  OF  ''MEHALAH." 
Red  Spider. 

BY  EDMOND  ABOUT. 
The  Fellah. 

BY  HAMILTON  AIDE. 
Carr  of  Carrlyon.   |  Confidences. 

BY  MRS.  ALEXAN  DER. 
Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow 
Valerie's  Fate. 

BY  GRANT  ALLEN. 
Strange  Stories. 
Philistia. 
Babylon. 
In  all  Shades. 
The  Beckoning  Hand. 
For  Maimie's  Sake. 

BY  SHELSLEY  BEAUCHAMP. 
Grantley  Grange. 

BY  WALTER  BESANT  &  J.  RICE. 
Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
This  Son  of  Vulcan.  |  My  Little  Girl. 
The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 
The  Golden  Butterfly. 
By  Celia's  Arbour 
The  Monks  of  Thelema. 
'Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay. 
The  Seamy  Side. 
The  Ten  Years'  Tenant. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

BY  WALTER  BESANT. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 
The  Captains'  Room. 
All  in  a  Garden  Fair. 
Dorothy  Fot-ster. 
Uncle  Jack. 

Children  of  Gibeon.  j 
The  V/prld  Went  Very  Well  Then.  | 


POPULAR  NOVELS. 

boards,  2s.  each. 

BY  FREDERICK  BOYLE. 
Camp  Notes.  |  Savage  Life. 
Chronicles  of  No-man's  Land. 

BY  BRET  HARTE. 
An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog. 
The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp. 
Californian  Stories. 
Gabriel  Conroy.  |  Flip. 
Maruja.   |    A  Phyllis  of  the  Sierras. 
A  Vv'aif  of  the  Plains. 

BY  HAROLD  BRYDGES. 
Uncle  Sam  at  Home. 

BY  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 


The  Martyr 
of  Madeline 
Annan  Water. 
The  New  Abeiard. 
Matt. 

The  Heirof  Lin  ia 


The    Shadow  of 

the  Sword. 
A  Child  of  Nature. 
God  and  the  Man. 
Love  Me  for  Ever, 
Foxglove  Manor. 
The  Master  of  the  Mine. 

BY  HALL  CAINE. 
The  Shadov/  of  a  Crime. 
A  Son  of  Hagar.     |  The  Deemster. 

BY  COMMANDER  CAMERON. 
The  Cruise  of  the  "  Black  Prince." 

BY  MRS.  LOVETT  CAMERON 
Deceivers  Ever.  |  Juliet's  Guardian. 

BY  MACLAREN  COBBAN. 
The  Cure  of  Souts. 

BY  C.  ALLSTON  COLLINS. 
The  Bar  Sinister. 

BY  WILKIE  COLLINS. 


Antonina. 
Basil. 

Hide  and  Seek. 
The  Dead  Secret. 


My  Misceilanlos. 
Woman  in  vvhite* 
The  Moonstone. 
iVi,\n  and  .'if« 


Queen  of  Hearts,  i  Poor  Mise  tni;h. 
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Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued — 
WiLKiE  Collins,  continued. 


Miss  or  Mrs.  ? 
New  Magdalen 
The  Frozen  Deep. 
The  Law  and  the 

Lady. 
TheTwo  Destinies 
Haunted  Hotel. 


The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel'sDaughter 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science 
"  I  Say  No." 
The  Evil  Genius. 
Little  Novels. 


BY  MORTIMER  COLLINS. 
Sweet  Anne  Page.  I  From  Midnight  to 
Transmigration.   1  Midnight, 
A  Fight  with  Fortune. 
MORTIMER  &  FRANCES  COLLINS. 
Sweet  and  Twenty,  I  Frances. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 
The  Village  Comedy. 
You  Play  me  False. 

BY  M.  J.  COLQUHOUN. 
Every  Inch  a  Soldier. 

BY  MONCURE  D.  CONWAY. 
Pine  and  Palm. 

BY  DUTTON  COOK. 
Leo.  I  Paul  Foster's  Daughter. 

BY  C.  EGBERT  CRADDOCK. 
The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains. 

BY  WILLIAM  CYPLES. 
Hearts  of  Gold. 

BY  ALPHONSE  DAUDET. 
The  Evangelist;  or,  Port  Salvation. 

BY  JAMES  DE  MILLE. 
A  Castle  in  Spain 

BY  J.  LEITH  DERWENT, 
Our  Lady  of  Tears.  |  Circe's  Lovers. 

BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
Sketches  by  Boz.  1  Oliver  Twist. 
Pickwick  Papers.  |  Nicholas  Nickleby 

BY  DICK  DONOVAN. 
The  Man-Hunter. 
Caught  at  Last ! 

BY  MRS.  ANNIE  EDWARDES, 
Point  of  Honour.  I    Archie  Lovell. 
BY  M.  BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
Felicia. 

BY  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 

^^^^BY  PERCY  FITZGERALD. 
Bella  Donna.      |  Never  Forgotten. 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tiilotson. 
Polly.  I  Fatal  z.ero. 

Seventy-five  Brooke  Street. 
The  Lady  of  Brantome. 
BY  ALBANY  DE  FONBLANQUE, 
Filthy  Lucre. 

BY  R.  E.  FRANCILLON, 
Olympia.  I  Queen  Cophetua. 

One  by  One.        I  A  Real  Queen. 

BY  HAROLD  FREDERIC, 
Seth's  Brother's  Wife. 

BY  HAIN  FRISWELL. 
One  of  Two. 

BY  EDWARD  GARRETT. 
The  Capel  Girls. 


Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued^ 
BY  CHARLES  GIBBON. 


In  Honour  Bound 
The  Flower  of  the 

Forest. 
Braes  of  Yarrow. 
The  Golden  Shaft. 
Of  High  Degree. 
Mead  and  Stream. 
Loving  a  Dream, 
A  Hard  Knot. 
Heart's  Dellght= 
Blood-Money. 


Robin  Gray. 

For  Lack  of  Gold. 

Wfiat  will  the 
World  Say.o 

In  Love  and  War. 

For  the  Kmg. 

In  Pastures  Green 

Queen  of  the  Mea- 
dow. 

A  Heart's  Problem 
The  Dead  Heart. 

BY  WILLIAM  GILBERT. 
Dr  Austin's  Guests.  |  James  Duke. 
The  Wizard  of  the  Mountain. 

BY  JOHN  HABBERTON. 
Brueton's  Bayou.  |  Country  Luck. 

BY  ANDREW  HALLIDAY. 
Every-Day  Papers. 

BY  LADY  DUFFUS  HARDY, 
Paul  Wynter's  Sacrifice. 

BY  THOMAS  HARDY. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

BY  J.  BERWICK  HARWOOD. 
The  Tenth  Earl. 

BY  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 
Garth.  I  Sebastian  Strom© 

ElliceQuentln.       |  Dust. 
Fortune's  Fool.     |  Beatrix  Randolph. 
Miss  Cadogna.      |  Love — or  a  Name. 
David  Poindexter's  Disappearance. 

BY  SIR  ARTHUR  HELPS. 
Ivan  de  Biron. 

BY  MRS.  CASH  EL  HOEY. 
The  Lover's  Creed. 

BY  MRS.  GEORGE  HOOPER, 
The  House  of  Raby. 

BY  TIG  HE  HOPKINS, 
'Twixt  Love  and  Duty. 

BY  MRS.  ALFRED  HUNT, 
Thornlcroft's  Model. 
The  Leaden  Casket. 
Self-Condemned.  |  That  other  Person 

BY  JEAN  INGELOW. 
Fated  to  be  Free. 

BY  HARRIETT  JAY, 
The  Dark  Colleen. 
The  Queen  of  Connaught. 

BY  MARK  KERSHAW, 
Colonial  Facts  and  Fictions. 

BY  R.  ASHE  KING, 
A  Drawn  Game. 
"The  Wearing  of  the  Green," 
BY  HENRY  KINGS  LEY 
Oakshott  Castle 

BY  JOHN  LEYS, 
The  Lindsays. 

BY  ifARY  LI NS KILL, 
In  Exchange  fop  a  Soul. 

BY  E.  LYNN  LINTON, 
Patricia  Kemba!!. 
The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas. 
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Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued — 

E.  Lynn  Linton,  continued — 
The  World  Well  Lost. 
Under*  which  Lord  P  |  Paston  Carew. 
With  a  Silken  Thread. 
The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 
"My  Love."        |  lone. 

BY  HENRY  W.  LUCY. 
Gideon  Fleyce. 

BY  JUSTIN  McCarthy. 

Dear  LadyDisdaIn  Miss  Misanthrope 
The  Waterdale      Donna  Quixote. 

Neighbours.  The  Comet  of  a 
My  Enemy's  Season. 

Daughter.  Maid  of  Athens. 

A  Fair  Saxon.  Camlola. 
LInley  Rochford. 

BY  MRS,  MACDONELL, 
Quaker  Cousins. 

BY  KATHARINE  S.  MACQUOID, 
The  Evil  Eye.        |     Lost  Rose. 

BY  IV.  H.  MALLOCK. 
The  New  Republic. 

BY  FLORENCE  MARRY  AT. 
Open!  Sesame.     I  Fighting  the  Air. 
A  Harvest  of  Wild    Written  in  Fire. 
Oats.  I 

BY  J.  MASTERMAN. 
Half-a-dozen  Daughters. 

BY  BRANDER  MATTHEWS. 
A  Secret  of  the  Sea. 

BY  JEAN  MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch  and  Go.      I     Mr.  Dorilllon. 

BY  MRS.  MOLESWORTH. 
Hathercourt  Rectory. 

BY  J.  E.  MUDDOCK. 
Stories  Weird  and  Wonderful. 

BY  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY, 
ALIfe'sAtonement  Hearts. 


A  Model  Father. 
Joseph's  Coat. 
Coals  of  Fire. 
By  theOateof  the 
Val  Strange  [Sea. 
Old  Blazer's  Hero. 


Way  of  the  World. 
A  Bit  of  Human 

Nature. 
First  Person  Sin- 
gular. 
Cynic  Fortune. 


BY  ALICE  O'HANLON. 
The  Unforeseen.  |  Chance?  or  Fate 

BY  MRS.  OLIFHANT. 
Whiteladles.     |  The  Primrose  Path. 
The  Greatest  Heiress  in  England. 

BY  MRS.  ROBERT  O'REILLY. 
Phoebe's  Fortunes. 

BY  OUIDA, 


Held  In  Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under  Two  FSags. 

Idalia. 

Cecil  Castle- 

maine's  Gage. 
Tricotrin  |  Puck. 
Folia  Farine. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pascarel. 
SIgna.  [Ine. 
Princess  Naprax- 
In  a  WlntAi*  citv. 


TwoLittleWooden 

Shoes. 
Ariadne. 
Friendship. 
Moths. 
Pipistrelio. 
A  Village  Com- 

muno. 
Bimbl.  I  Wandgu 
Ft'escoes. 
In  Maremma. 
Othmar, 

Wisdom,  Wit,  and 
Pathos. 


Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued — 
BY  MARGARET  AGNES  PAUL. 
Gentle  and  Simple. 

BY  JAMES  PA  YN, 


Marine  Residon-  e. 
Married  Beneatn 

Him. 
Mirk  Abbey. 
Not    Wooed,  but 

Won. 
Less   Black  than 

V\/e're  Painted. 
By  Proxy. 
Under  One  Roof. 
High  Spirits. 
Carlyon's  Year. 
A  Confidential 

Agent. 
Some  Private 

Views. 
From  Exile, 
A  Grape  from  a 

Thorn. 
For  Cash  Only. 
Kit:  A  Memory. 
The  Canon's  Ward 
Talk  of  the  Town 
Holiday  Tasks. 
Glow-worm  Tales 


Lost  Sir  Massing 

berd. 
A  Perfect  Treasure 
Bentinck's  Tutor. 
Murphy's  Master. 
A  County  Family. 
At  Her  Mercy. 
A  Woman's  Ven- 
geance. 
Cecil's  Tryst. 
ClyfTards  of  ClyfTe 
The  Family  Scape- 
grace. 
Foster  Brothers. 
Found  Dead. 
Best  of  Husbands. 
Walter's  Word. 
Halves. 

Fallen  Fortunes. 

What  He  Cost  Her 

Humorous  Stories 

Gwendoline's  Har- 
vest. 

£200  Reward. 

Like  Father,  Like 
Son. 

BY  C.  L.  PIRKIS. 
Lady  Lovelace. 

BY  EDGAR  A.  POE. 
The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget. 

BY  E.  C.  PRICE. 
Valentina.  |  The  Foreigners 

Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival. 
Gerald. 

BY  CHARLES  READS. 
It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 
Hard  Cash.  |   Peg  WofTington 

Christie  Johnstone. 
Griffith  Gaunt. 
Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 
Foul  Play. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
The  Course  of  True  Love. 
Autobiography  of  a  Thief. 
A  Terrible  Temptation. 
The  Wandering  Heir. 
A  Simpleton.        I     A  Woman-Hater. 
Readiana.  |     The  Jilt. 

Singleheart  and  Doubleface. 
Good    Stories    of   Men    and  othei* 
Animals. 

BY  MRS.  J.  H.  RIDDELL. 
Her  Mother's  Darling. 
Prince  of  Wales's  Garden  Party. 
Weird  Stories.    |     Fairy  Vv'ater*. 
The  Uninhabited  House. 
The  Mystery  in  Palace  Gardens. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON, 
Women  are  Strange. 
The  Hands  of  Justice. 
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Cheat  T'ofular  Novels,  cojitinued— 

IJY  JAMES  RU  NCI  MAN. 
Skippers  and  Shellbacks. 
Grace  Balmaign's  Sweetheart. 
Schools  and  Scholars. 
'^BY  IV.  CLARK  RUSSELL 
id  the  Galley  Fire. 
Oil  the  Fo'k'sle  Head. 
In  the  Middle  Watch. 
A  Voya._,  i  to  the  Cape. 
A  Book  for  the  Hammock. 

BY  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA, 
Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

BY  JOHN  SAUNDERS 
Guy  Waterman.  |  Two  Dreamers. 
The  Lion  In  the  Path. 

BY  KATHARINE  SAUNDERS. 
Joan  Merryweather.  |  The  High  Mills. 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 
Heart  Salvage.    \  Sebastian. 

BY  GEORGE  R.  SIMS. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 
The  Ring  o'  Bells. |  Mary  Jane  Married. 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 
Tales  of  To-day. 

HY  ARTHUR  SKETCHLEY. 
A  Match  in  the  Dark. 

BY  T.  IV.  SPEIGHT. 
The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke 
TheGolden  Hoop.  |  By  Devious  Ways. 

BY  R.  A.  STERN  DALE. 
The  Afghan  Knife. 

BY  R.  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 
New  Arabian  Nights.   |  PrinceOtto. 

BY  BERTHA  THOMAS. 
Cressida.  |     Proud  Malsie. 

The  Violin  Player. 

BY  W.  MOY  THOMAS. 
A  Fight  for  Life. 

BY  WALTER  THORNBURY. 
Tales  for  the  Marines. 
Old  Stories  Re-told. 

BY  T.  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPS. 
Diamond  Cut  Diamond. 

BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPS. 
The  Way  We  Live  Now. 
The  American  Senator. 
Frau  Frohmann.  |  Marion  Fay. 
Kept  in  tho  Dark. 
Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 
The  Land-Leaguers. I  Joiin  Caldigate 
The  Golden  Lion  of  Granpere. 

By  F.  ELEANOR  TROLLOPS. 
Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 
Aline  Furnc  ss.     \  Mabel's  Progress. 

BY  7.  T.  TROWBRIDGE. 
Farnell's  Folly. 

BY  IVAN  TURGENIEFF,  &c.. 
Ltories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 


Cheap  Popular  Novel,*,  contimt:l-* 
BY  MARK  TVi^AlN. 
Tom  Sawyer.     |    A  Tramp  AbroJti). 
The  Stolen  White  Elephant. 
A  Pleasure  Trip  on  the  Continent 
Huckieberry  Finn.  [of  Europe. 

Life  on  the  Mississippi. 
The  Prince  and  the  Pauper. 

BY  C.  C.  FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress  Judith 

BY  SARAH  TYTLER. 
What  She  Came  Through. 
The  Bride's  Pass.  I  Buried  Diamonds. 
Saint  Mungo's  City. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 
Lady  Bell.     |    Noblesse  Oblige- 
Citoycnne  Jacqueline  !  Disappeared. 
The  Huguenot  Family. 

BY  J.  S.  WINTER. 
Cavalry  Life.   |  1  Regimental  Legends. 

BY  H.  F.  WOOD. 
The  Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard. 
BY  LADY  WOOD. 

Sabina. 

BY  CELIA  PARKER  WOOLLEY. 
Rachel  Armstrong;  or.Love&Theo  logy, 
BY  EDMUND  YATES. 
Castaway. 
The  Forlorn^Hope   |    Land  at  Last. 

ANONYMOUS. 
Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  his  Wife. 

POPULAR  SHILLING  BOOKS. 
Jeff  Briggs's  Love  Story.    By  Bret 
Harte. 

The  Twins  of  Table  Mountain.  By 

Bret  Harte. 
A  Day's  Tour.    By  Percy  Fitzgerald. 
Mrs.  Gainsborough's  Diamonds.  By 

Julian  Hawthorne. 
A  Romance  of  the  Queen's  Hounds. 

By  Charles  James. 
Trooping  with  Crows.  By  C.L.  Pirkis 
The  Professor's  Wife.     By  L.  Graham. 
A  Double  Bond.    By  Linda  Villari. 
Esther's  Glove.  By  R.  E.  Francillon 
The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent.  By 

Tom  Jerrold. 
Beyond  the  Gates.  By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Old  Maid's  Paradise.  By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Burglars  in  Paradise.  By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Jack  the  Fisherman.  By  E.  S.  Phrlps. 
Our  Sensation  Novel.  Edited  by  JUbiiH 

H.  McCarthy,  M.P. 
Dolly.    By  Justin  H.  McCarthy,  M  P. 
Lily  Lass.    By  Justin  H.  McCarthv, 

M.P. 

That  Girl  in  E'ac  (.    By  Mis.  Moles- 
worth. 

Was  She  Good  oi-  Bad  ?  By  W.  Minto. 
Bible  Characters.    By  Chas.  Reade. 
Rogues.    By  R.  H.  Sherard. 
The  Dagonet  Reciter.    ByG.R.  Sims. 
How  the  Poor  L  ive.    By  G.  R.  Sims. 
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